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saimj-fii;: butler. 

1612 — 1680 


Op tlie life of the author of JSudihras little is known, except 
that he was bom 111 humble ciicumstances, and died in want. 
The obscuiity of his bnth did not prevent him fi om becominj^ 
famous, and his celebiity didnot protect him against neglect 
and poveity. 

Samuel Butler, or Boteler,* the father of the poet, was a 
farmei at Stiensham, in Worcestershire, where he possessed 
a small property of his own, worth about eight or ten pounds 
a-year, called Butler’s Tenement, a name which it retained to 
the close of the last century He also rented a considerable 
farm, of the estimated annual value of £300, from Sn William 
Eussel, the lord of the manor of Strenshamf Samuel 
Butler appears to have been a person of some education, for he 
wrote a good hand, which was by no means a common accom- 
plishment m those days , and he was evidently held in good 


* See ISTasli’s History of Worcestershire The name was originally 
spelt Boteler, and tlie old orthography seems to have been letamed 
during the lifetime of the poet In a royal warrant, bearing the date 
of id77, and signed by Sii John Beikenhead, printers and booksellers 
are prohibited from reprinting or sellmg ‘ a book, or poem, call’d 
Htidibi as, or any part thereof, without the consent and approbation of 
Samuel Boteler, Esq , or his assignes ’ The original of this injunction 
IS preserved in the British Museum — Misc Fap Bibl Birch ^ No 
4»93 

t Wood erroneously calls this gentleman Sir Thomas Russel The 
family ot the Russels were early seated in Worcestershire In the 
reign of Edward II , Nicholas Russel filled the office of sheriff, Robert 
Kussel, in the reign of Richard II , under Ileniy VIII Joh Russel, 
junior, of Strensham, served the office three times, and the names of 
Thomas and Joh Russel occur several times in the lists of sheriffs 
during the reigns of Ehzabeth and James I Sir William Russel, 
from whom Butler’s father leased his farm, served the office of sheriff 
m X(53d. 
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repute in Ins neiglibourliood, for we leain that be was mucli 
engaged m the business of the parish;, that he kept the regis- 
ters, and, in the year i6ii, served the of&ce of churchwaiden. 
It may be infeired from then local connexion with Sir William 
Eussel that the Butlers were zealous royalists , and the influ- 
ence of these early associations may be followed out m the 
pages of JSudthras Sir William Eussel was a distinguished 
adherent of the royal cause, and lendeied himself ^o con- 
spicuous in support of it that, when Worcester capitulated to 
the Parhament in 1646, he was the only person excluded 
from the benefit of the treaty It is highly probable that 
the Butlers participated in the calamities of their party, and 
were scattered by the devastations of the civil wai No trace 
has been discovered of the subsequent foi tunes of the family, 
which consisted of seven children,^" beyond the isolated fact, 
that after the death of the poet one of his brothers communi- 
cated some scanty, and not very accurate, lecollections con- 
cerning him to Anthony Wood. Some of their descendants 
are said to have settled m the neighbouring villages, but they 
long since disappeared firom the paiish of Stiensham The 
house in which the poet was born still remams, and is shown 
as his birthplace. It has the appeal ance of having been 
originally a substantial dwelling, and is now tenanted by two 
or three poor families, 

Samuel Butler, the author of JELudihras, was bom at 
Strenshamf in 1612. The entry of his baptism, dated the 8th 
of Pebruary, appears m the parish register m the 

* Three daughters and four sons The daughters and one of the 
sons were bom before the poet 

t Apbrey says that * Butler was bom at Pershore, in Worcester- 
shire, as we suppose,’ and then adds m a note, ‘hard hy Barton 
Bridge, half a mile from Worcester, in the parish of St John * This 
IS inconsistent m itself, and doubtful on other grounds There is no 
such place as Barton Bridge in the paiish of St John’s , at least, no 
place Imown by that name m the present day Stiensham is a little 
village on the banks of the Avon, about ten miles south from Wor- 
cester, and close to the Eckington station on the Midland railway. 

t The 1 3th, according to the life prefixed to the Edition of 1710, 
and reprinted by Br Grey, the 14th, according td Br Johnson 
Charles Longue viile, the son of Butler’s particular friend, said that 
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liandwriting of his father. After acquiiing the rudiments 
of his education at home, he was placed at the College School 
of Worcester,* of which Mr, Hemy Bright, a prebendary of 
the Cathedral, was then the master f He must have enteied 
the school between the years 1621 and 1627, accoiding to the 
statutes , and if the regulations weie observed strictly on his 
admission, his fathei’s means must have been narrow,Jas the 
kmg’s ’scholais are requmed to be ^paupeies et amicorum ope 
destituti.’ Under the rules of the institution, he could hold 
his scholarship for five yeais, receiving his education, and 
£2 135 4d per annum m addition. 

Theie can be little doubt that his progress at school was 
rapid. Aubrey tells us that ® when but a boy he would make 
observations and reflections on everything one said or did, and 
censure it to be either well or ill,’ and we are also mformed 

Butler was Lorn in kJoo Dr Nash supplies the correct date from the 
register 

* Called also the King’s School and the Cathedral School Dr. 
Johnson says that Butler was educated at the Grammar School , and 
the same statement is made hy Carlisle, in his History of Endowed 
Schools This IS a mistake The Grammar School was a separate 
foundation, and Mr Bright was not the master there 

t Mr Henry Bright was a native of Worcester, where he was horn 
in I5<5J^ Early noted for his attainments, he received the appoint- 
ment of master of the College School when he was only twenty-four 
years of age, and was made a prebendary of the Cathedral in id 19 . 
He died m 162,6, so that it is probable Butler’s education at the school 
was completed under his successor, Mr Henry Monk Mr Bright was 
one of the most celebrated schoolmasters of his time, and his pupils 
were highly distinguished at the Universities His meiits are com 
memorated in a Latin epitaph written by Dr. Joseph Hall, Dean of 
Worcester, and inscribed on a mural tablet in the Bishop’s Chapel, 

* Eor my own part,’ says Fuller, ‘ I behold this Master Bright placed 
by Divine Frovidence in this city, in the Marches, that he might 
equally communicate the lustre of grammar learning to youth both of 
England and Wales .’ — Worthies of Eviglcmd It is stated by Cooksey, 
in his life of Lord Someis, that that celebrated person was a pupil of 
Bright’s , but this is an error Lord Somers was not born for nearly 
a quarter of a century after the death of Bright 

t The circumstances of Butler’s father are variously represented 
Wood says that he was possessed of a competent property, the writer 
of the life, published m 1710, tells us that ‘ he made a shift to have his 
son educated at the free-school and from Aubrey we learn that he was 

* a man but of slender fortune, and to breed his son at school was as 
much education as he was able to reach to.* 
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that he ^ became an excellent school-scholar Amongst his 
schoolfellows was Thomas Hall, well known as a controversial 
wiiter on the Puritan side, and master of the free-school at 
Hing’s-IsTorton, where he died; John Toy, afterwaids an 
author, and master of the school at Woicestei ; William 
Eowland, who turned Romanist, and, having some talent for 
rhyming satire, wiote lampoons at Pans, under the title of 
Molandus JPaUngenms , and Warmestiy, afbeiwaids Dean 
of Worcester. 

Prom school he is said to have been sent to one of the 
Universities The testimony on this point is loose and contra- 
dictory. Butler’s brother infoimed Wood that the poet spent 
six or seven years at Cambridge, but could not tell the name 
of the hall or college, which he can scarcely be believed to 
have been ignorant of, had his information been founded on a 
knowledge of the fact It seems as if he thought it neces- 
sary to Butler’s reputation to have it supposed that he had 
been at one of the Universities, and that he threw out the 
assertion in this u responsible shape to evade inquiry Another 
authority affirms that Butler ‘ went for some httle time to 
Cambridge, but was never matriculated into that University, 
his father’s abilities not bemg sufficient to be at the charge of 
an academical education.’*!" These statements are at variance 
with each other ; and the last is irreconcileable with itself 
If Butler resided for six or seven years at Cambridge, it could 
not be said that he was theie only for some little time ; and if 
his father was unable to be at the charge of an academical 
education, it is not only unlikely that he would have mcuired 
the expense of sending him to a University, but incomprehen- 
sible for what purpose he should have sent him there. The 
testimony in refeience to Oxford is still more vague It 
rests upon the report of some people m the neighbourhood, 
and is contradicted by Mr Charles Longueville, who affirmed 
that Butler never resided at Oxford. Wood says that one 
Samuel Butler was elected from Westminster-school a student 


t Ib, 


* Life puWisIied m 1710 
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of Christcliurcli iii 1623, and that he made little stay, and 
never was matriculated This fact, howevei, sheds no light 
on the inquiry, as it is clear they were different peisons If 
internal evidence, in such a case, weie of any value, Butlei’s 
frequent and familiar use of logical teims, and allusions to 
the theories of Aristotle, might be thought to favour the 
supposition that he was educated at Oxfoid; and Dr Nash 
observes that ‘ some expressions in his works look as if he 
were acquainted with its customs,* instancing the term 
^coursing’ as being peculiar to that Univeisity But this 
kind of knowledge might have been easily acquired without 
gomg to Oxford , and as the speculation is entiiely unsup- 
ported by ciicumstantial proofs, it may be safely rejected. 
Upon the whole, the piobabihty is that Butler never went to 
either of the Universities. His father was not rich enough to 
defray the expenses of a collegiate couise, and could not 
have effected it by any other means, theie being at that time 
no exhibitions at the Worcester School 

Some time after Butler had completed his education, he 
obtained, through the interest of the Russels, the situation of 
clerk to Thomas Jefferies, of Earl’s Croombe, Esq , an active 
j'ustice of the peace Earl’s Croombe was situated in a 
retired pait of the country, surrounded, says Di Nash, by 
bad roads, and in this retuement Butlei had sufficient leisure 
to cultivate his tastes, chiefly devoting himself to the study 
of history and poetry, and the practice of music and painting. 
What proficiency he made m music does not appear, but he 
was so passionately fond of pamting that at one time he 
thought of making it his profession. Amongst othei pictures, 
he is said to have painted a poi trait of Oliver Ciomwell, and, 
although the rehques that have been preserved of his per- 
formances in this way do not exhibit much skill, f his love ot 


* As if the unreasonable fools 
Had been a com sing in the schools 

t Miid Fart iii c a 

t * I remember about the year 1738 being at Earl’s Croombe, and 
seeing some pictures, said to be painted by Mr Butler, the author of 
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the ait, and, it may be piesnmed, the promise of excellence be 
displayed in its pm suit, proem ed foi him the intmiate friend- 
ship of Mr Samuel Cooper, one of the most celebiated pamters 
of bis time ^ 

The situation Bntlei held nndei Mr Jeffeiies, which, as 
Dr. Kash obseives, ‘was one that leqmied a knowledge of the 
law and constitution of his country,’ leads to the supposition 
that he must have pieviously given some time to the study 
of law, perhaps in the office of an attorney. It is not unlikely, 
theiefore, that the interval between his leaving school and 
his residence at Eail’s Cioombe was occupied in this pursuit. 
We are told by Aubrey and Wood that he studied the common 
law, but never practised it , Chambers says that he was a 
member of Giay’s Inn , and Dr Nash had in his possession a 
MS ,pui chased from some of Butler’s lelations at the Hay, in 
Brecknockshire, which contained a complete syllabus of Coke 
upon Littleton m the handwiiting of the poet This laboiious 
abridgment was written m Norman, or law Fiench, and Dr 
Nash conjectures that it was compiled by Butlei with no 
other object than to impress stiongly on his mind the sense 
of his author, and to famihaiize himself with the language 
which, at that time, was indispensable to the study of the 

Mudtbras In the year 1 774 , 1 went to take another view of them, and 
found they had served to stop windows, and save the tax , and, 
indeed, they were not fit for much else ’ — ^Dr Nash Hoi ace Walpole 
says that several ot Butler’s pictures were preserved by a person in 
Worcestershire 

* ‘His love to, and skill in, painting, made a great friendship 
between him and Mr Samuel Cooper, the prince of hmners in this 
age ’ — ^Acbkey Samuel Cooper was born m 1609 He was instructed 
m his art by Hoskins, a famous miniature-painter, whose leputation he 
lived to eclipse Walpole says that Cooper took Vandyck for his 
model, and that he was the first who gave the strength and freedom of 
oil to miniature The resemblance to Tandy ck was so lemaikable 
that, ‘ if a glass,’ says Walpole,* could expand Cooper’s pictures to the 
size of Vandyck’s, they would appear to have been painted foi that 
proportion ’ Cooper’s portiaits obtained for him the patronage of the 
court of Eiance, where he painted several pieces larger than his usual 
size, for which his widow received a pension He was mamed to a 
sister of Pope’s mother , hved many years m Fiance and Holland, and 
died m Londdn in idyz There is a monument to him in Panel as- 
church, where he was buried. 
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law. He also compiled and transciibed a French Dictionary, 
doubtless with the same object But the most conciusiye 
evidence of his acquaintance with common law is to be found 
m his works, which abound in professional allusions and 
technical terms 

Aftei having remained some time in his employment at 
Fail’s Croombe (how long is not known), Butler quitted it for 
a moie*agieeable situation in the household of the Fail of 
Kent, at Wrest in Bedfordshire. He seems to have been 


* A few examples from Huclihras will show Butler’s intimate know- 
ledge of legal forms and phraseology — 

Great on the bench, gieat in the saddle. 

That could as well bind o’er, as swaddle. — i i 

So lawyeis, but the beai defendant, 

And plaintiff dog, should make an end on’t, 

Bo stave and tail with writs of enor, 

Beverse of judgment, and demurrei, &o — i 2,. 

Hight Wliackum, bred to dash and draw, 

Not wine, but moie unwholesome law , 

To make ’twixt words and lines huge gaps, 

Wide as meridians in maps, &c — ^11 3 

A law that most unjustly yokes 
All Johns of Stiles to Joans of Nokes, 

Without distinction of degiee, 

Condition, age, or quality , 

Admits no power of revocation, 

Nor valuable consideration, 

Noi want of error, nor reveise 

Of judgment passed, for better or woise — 111. i 

While nothing else but rem in re 
Can set the proudest wretches free — Ib 

You put them in the secular powers. 

And pass their souls, as some demise 
The same estate in mortgage twice 
When to a legal utlegation 
You term your excommunication, 

And, for a groat unpaid that’s due, 

Bistrain on soul and body too — lb 

Or bung my action of conveision 
And trover for my goods — 

Oi , if ’tis better to endite, 

And bring him to his trial — 

Who, putting in a new cross-bill, 

May traverse th* action — 3 
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attached to the service of the Countess,^ probably as one of 
her gentlemen, to whom she is said to have paid £20 a-year 
each f The time when he entered upon this situation, which 
Anbiey says he held for several yeais, may be detei mined with 
some degiee of accuiacy by the fact that he found Selden 
here, and was fiequently engaged by him in writing letters 
and making tiansiations J It was in June, 1628, after the 
prorogation of the^ thud Pailiament of Charles I , that 
Selden, who sat in^ the House of Commons foi Lancaster, 
retired to Wrest for the puipose of completing, with the 
advantages of qniet and an extensive libraiy, his laboni s on the 
Marmora Arundelliana and we may piesume that it was 
during the interval of the pailiamentary recess, while Selden 
was thus occupied, that Butlei,thenin his seventeenth year,|| 

Elizabeth, one of tbe three daughters, and co-heiresses, of Gilbert 
Talbot, Eail of Shrewsbury She is described by the early biographer 
of Butler as ‘ a great encourager of learning ’ Alter the death of the 
Bail of Kent in i53P, Selden is said to have been domesticated with 
her at Wiest, and in her town house in White Pnars Aubrey atSrms 
tnat he was manied to her, but that he never acknowledged the mar- 
riage till after her death, on account of some law affaiis The 
Countess died in i55i, and appointed Selden her executoi, leaving him 
the house in W^hite Friars He is suppo&ed to have derived fiom her 
the greater part of his fortune, winch i^as considerable, amounting to 
about 40,000? T Aubrey 

$ ‘ Great Selden, who w^s much conversant in the family of the 
Countess, had an esteem for, and would often employ him to write 
letters beyond sea, and translate for him ’ — Wood Some limef before 
Idas Selden had been appointed solicitor and steward to the EaiX of 
Kent, and his legal services were afterwards consideied so impoitant 
in certain law-suits between the Earls of Arundel, Pembroke, Kent, 
and Shrewsbury, that those noblemen intei ceded in id3i to obtain his 
liberation from prison, in order to obtain the benefit of his assistance 

§ When the Arundel Mai hies ai lived m England, Sir Robert Cotton 
requested Selden to examine them, and he enteied upon the task with 
enthusiasm He was assisted in his investigations by two distinguished 
antiquaries, Patrick Young and Richaid James The woik was 
finished at Wrest, and published in under the title of Marmora 
Arunddhana^ hive Saxa Groeca with a dedication to his fellow- 

labourer, Patrick oung In the preface Selden specially refers to the 
advantages he enjoyed of compiling the publication m the retirement 
of Wi est 

!1 This corresponds with the account given by Aubrey, who says that 
Butler ‘ came when a >oung man to be a servant to the Countess of 
Kent ’ 
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was received into tiie iioiise of tile Countess of Kent * 
Wliat was tlie nature of tlie duties assigned to him in liis 
new employment, or under what circumstances he ultimately 
left the Countess to live with Sir Samuel Luke, a gentleman 
lesidmg in the same county, cannot now he ascertained. 
Dr. Hash conjectures that it was duiing his xesidence at 
Wrest he planned JEudilras f There is not only no ground, 
howevei'-, for entertaining this supposition, but much reason, 
founded on tradition and probability, for referring the oiigin 
of the woik to a later period. 

Sir Samuel Luke lived at Woodend, or Cople Hoo Farm, 
Cople IS ‘three miles south of Bedford, and in its church aie 
still to be seen many monuments of the Luke family, who 
flouiished in that part of the country as early as the reign of 
Hemy YIII. During the reign of Elizabeth, Hicholas 
Luke, of Woodend, seived the office of sheriff twice, and Sir 
Oiivei Luke, the father of Sir Samuel, filled the same office 
in the reign of James I Sir Samuel Luke, knighted in 
1624, was a rigid Piesbyterian, high in the favour of Ciom- 
well , a colonel m the army of the Parliament, a justice of 


* ‘May we not conjecture,’ observes Mr Singer, m Ins excellent 
Biographical Preface to Selden’s Table ‘that Butler owed this 
favour to Selden himself’’ The conjecture is one which we should be 
very willing to accept , but all the circumstances with winch we are 
acquainted respecting Butler’s connexion with the family of the 
Countess of Kent, lead to a different inference He remained at Wrest 
long after this visit of Selden’s, and, although Selden was m constant 
habits of intercourse with the Earl and the Countess, it does not appear 
that an intimacy at any time existed between him and Butler 'J’heir 
political sympathies, also, drew them m opposite directions Selden 
was one of the most active opponents of the Court, and Butler was 
trained up a royalist Amongbt the men of learning and genius to 
whom Selden dispensed his hospitality, and with whom he preserved 
a correspondence, there is no trace to he found of the name of Butler 
Selden’s associates were men of an earlier period, such as Usher, Ben 
Jonson, Drayton, and Browne , and, dying nine years before theVub- 
lication of BudibraSy he was not likely to have appreciated the merits 
of Butler, which lay mamly in his writings 
t Aubrey says that while Ae was with the Countess of Kent, ‘ he 
employed his time much m painting and drawing, and also in music * 
It may have been at this period, dunng his intei course with Selden 
that he painted the portrait of Oliver Cromwell 
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the peace foi Bedford and Suriey, scoutmaster-general for 
Bedfordshire, which he lepresented in the Long Paihameiit, 
and Goveinoi of hTewpoit Pagnell*^ He possessed ample 
estates m Bedfoidshire and Hoithamptonshirejf and devoted 
his fortune to the promotion of the popular cause. His 
house was the open resort of the Puritans, whose frequent 
meetings for the pui poses of council, prayer, and preparation 
for the field, affoided Butler an oppoitumty of observmg, 
under all then phases of mspiiation and action, the characters 
of the men whose influence was working a revolution in the 
countiy. It has been generally supposed that the scenes he 
witnessed on these occasions suggested to him the subject of 
his gieat poem. That it was at this period he conceived the 
idea, and threw into their fiist crude shape some of the 
striking pomts of JBEudihras, is extremely probable. He 
kept a common-place book, m which he was in the habit of 
notmg down particular thoughts and fugitive ciiticisms; 
and Mr Thyer, the editor of his Itemains, who had this 
book in his possession, says that it was fill! of shrewd 
remarks, paradoxes, and witty saicasms. In this way he 
collected and pieserved his materials, to be afterwards, as 
opportunity seived, wrought mto a connected form. The 
daily occurrences, of which he was a spectator in the house 
of Sir Samuel Luke, supplied him with abundant hints, 
which he slowly accumulated, in the manner of the fragments 
pubhshed under the title of Miscellaneous Thoughts^ many 

^ Br Orey, in his notes on Evdxbras^ refers to some onginal letters 
of Sir Samuel Luke to Pym and Lenthall, preserved in the MS col- 
lections of Bi Wilhams, formerly president of St John’s College, 
Cambridge These letters weie written while Sir Samuel held the 
office of Governor of Newport In one of them he informs Pym that 
the Earl of Essex had heaten the King’s garrison out of the place , and 
in another he desires that a weekly sum of iGiooo shall be levied on 
the counties of Bedford, Hertford, and Northampton, for the support 
of the garrison In a third lettei, to Lenthall, he gives a description 
of the state of the town and the troops Prom a passage in Lilly’s 
mcl Times, it appears that Sir Samuel Luke was Governor of New“ 
port m the year i(545 

t Pepys tells ns that Sir George Carteret honght an estate in North- 
amptonshire from Sir Samuel Luke, for which he paid £3000. 
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of wHcli lie subsequently drafted into lus larger poems ; and 
we may conclude, fiom the imperfect state m which Mudlbms 
was left by its author, who lived long enough to complete it 
if he had a clear conception of how it was to end, and from 
the remarkable want of unity thioughout, that the woik 
was commenced without any defimte plan, and wiitten piece- 
meal, from time to time, during the Interregnum hTor is 
it probable that the design took a distinct shape till the 
return of Charles II. gave secmity to the writer. The 
boldness of the satire seems to mdicate feelmgs of tiiumph 
and impunity. 

Cople Hoo not only suggested to Butler the subject of his 
poem, but supplied him with its hero. The following 
passage leaves little doubt as to the person mtended to be 
represented in the character of Mudihras * 

’Tis sung, there is a valiant Mamaluke 

In foreign land, ycleped , 

To whom we have been oft compared 

Tor person, parts, address, and beard, &c — i z. 

The name of Sir Samuel Luke accurately fills the blank ; 
and that such was the design of the authoi seems to be clear 
from the prominence he gives to this particular couplet, 
which is in a different measure from the rest of the poem, 
and requires the full style of the knight to make it complete. 
Some writers have mamtained that as this passage is spoken 
by JSMdibras in person, it proves that the character could 
not have been drawn for Sir Samuel Luke, it being a very 
unusual thing to compare a person with himself, but, on 
the other hand, the fact that JBLudihras goes out of Ms way 
in the first canto to apprise his readers of the resemblance 
he bears to a well-known leader amongst the Piiritans, may 
be assumed as placing beyond controversy the mtention of the 
satire. Other circumstances tend to confirm this assumption. 
The description that has come down to us, in the memoirs of 
1659, person and character of Sir Samuel Luke, cor- 
responds exactly with Butler's portrait of Bjiidthrm; and it 
is certain that his contemporaries generally understood that he 
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had taken Sir Samuel for his hero ^ If the poem had been 
conducted to its conclusion, the termination of the knight’s 
career would have determined all doubts on the subject , for 
theie is leason to believe that, although Sir Samuel was one 
of the most zealous supporters of the Pailiament thiougliout 
the wars, as he is portrayed in the satire, he seceded fiom 
his paity in the end. Like Sudthras he was distinguished 
by the persevering activity with which, in his capacity of 
justice of the peace, he put down the amusements of the 
people; and he displayed the most unwarrantable violence 
towards the king’s friends and suppoiteis, of which one 
memorable instance is recorded in February 1642, when he 
fell upon the Duke of Vendome, at Uxbridge, on his return 
from visiting the King at Oxfoid, and forcibly plundered 
him, although the Duke’s personal safety had been guaianteed 
to him by a pass from the Close Committee f Yet, not- 
withstanding the lengths to which he was willing enough to 
cairy these marauding hostilities, we find his name and that 
of his father. Sir Oliver Luke, in the list of Secluded 
Members, who weie either turned out of the house, or 
voluntarily withdrew from it, on the occasion of the King’s 
tiial; from which it must be supposed either that he dis- 
approved of that proceeding, or that his adhesion in the last 
extremity was distrusted by the Parliament If Butler had 
brought Hudthras to a conclusion, keeping the careei of Sir 
Samuel Luke in view, this fimsh to the knight’s zealotry 


* In the poem of Dtmstahle Downs ^ Sir Samuel Luke is expressly 
called Sir JfTudibras, and in the hallad of Tlie Cobbler and Vicar of 
Bray^ the object of the satire is curiously identified by representing Sir 
Samuel in the character of Btudibras^ in the same way as Hudibras is 
supposed to represent Sir Samuel These pieces are amongst the 
Posthumous Works which Mr Thyer has shown to have been falsely 
ascribed to Butler, a circumstance which diminishes their literary 
interest, but does not deprive them of their value as contemporary 
evidence 

t Mercunus Busticm, No 8 The Mercuries were the newspapers 
of the Cavalier patty, as the Diumcds were of the Parliament, and 
both were hawked and cried about the streets, with the latest intelli- 
genoe from the provinces, during the progress of the Civil Wars. 
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would have enabled Eim to round off the satire exnltinglj 
with the palinode of bis hero. 

Other claims to the honour of being the origmal of 
Slid liras have been set np; but they rest on such slender 
testimony as to be scarcely entitled to notice. Dr Grey 
says that he was infoimed by a friend, who derived his 
information from a bencher of Gray’s Inn, who had it fiom 
an acquamtaince of Butler’s, that the person intended was 
Sir Heniy Rosewell, of Ford Abbey, in Devonshire ; and it 
IS elsewhere asserted, upon still more indefinite authority, 
that it was Colonel Bolls. Dr. Nash i ejects altogether the 
notion that Butler contemplated so narrow a design as that 
of a personal portrait, and thinks that Hudibras, in the 
language of Diyden, was ‘ kmght of the shire, and represents 
them all, that is, the whole body of the Presbyterians, as 
Balpho does that of the Independents.’ This is no doubt 
true; but it has never been supposed that in selecting a 
particulai specimen of the class Butler limited the range of his 
satire to the peculiarities of an individual, but rather that, 
by drawing upon an actual example, he obtamed greater 
firmness and fidehty m the dehneation of traits more or less 
common to the entire paity. 

Butler was, probably, employed m the capacity of cleik, by 
Sir Samuel Luke, as he had before been employed by Mr. 
J effries Pi om this time we hear nothmg more of him till the 
Eestoration. ‘At length,’ observes Dr Johnson, ‘the Kmg 
returned, and the time came in which loyalty hoped for its 
reward, Butler, however, was only made secretary to the 
Earl of Carbeiy ’ This intimation of the ingratitude of the 
Court comes a httle too soon It should be remembered that 
Butler had not yet done anythmg which entitled him to look 
for rewards, and could not, therefore, reasonably complain of 
neglect Indeed so far as we know anything of his history, 
appearances were against his claims to the favours of the 
Court, his last employment being in the service of a noto- 
rious Puritan; but his loyaltj^ nevertheless, had been nursed 
in adversity, and there must have been some powerful 

I. BTTTLEB. 2 
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friends wlio were cognizant of his zeai and abilities, since he 
had interest enough to procure the appointment of secietary 
to Lord Carbery, almost immediately after the King’s 
return 

This appointment was not so insignificant as might be 
supposed from the slighting allusion made to it by Dr Johnson 
The Eail of Carbery held the high office of Loid President of 
the Piincipality of Wales, and it was in refeienc© to that 
office, and not in a private capacity, that Butler was nomi- 
nated secietaiy, in addition to which, upon the revival of 
the Couit of Marches,=^ Loid Caibery conferred upon him the 
situation of Steward of Ludlow Castle Here, according to a 
local tradition, in a little room in the outer entrance gate- 
way leading from the town, he is said to have written 
JSudilras ; but this statement must be understood as apply- 
ing only to the revision and preparation of the poem for the 

press.f 

Butler’s tenure of his stewardship cannot be positively 
determined, and the causes of his retirement from it are 
unknown He certainly held the office in i66i, and it would 
appear ffiom a document connected with the expenditure at 
Ludlow Castle that he ceased to perform the duties in 
January, 1662, ivhen a successor was appointed J This 


* ‘The Court of Marches was restored after the restoration of 
royalty, but it had lost most of its importance A senes of nominal 
vice-presidents, the Earl of Carbery, the Marquis of Worcester, Prince 
Rupert, and the Earl of Macclesfield, presided successively during the 
reigns of Charles II and James II ’ — Wright’s History of Ludlow 
Castle. The whole court, president, council, and all, were swept away 
by an act of Parliament in idSP, as being intolerable and unconstitu- 
tional. 

t The early editions announce in the title-page that the work was 
‘ wiitten m the time of the late wars ’ 
t The document referred to is Lord Carbery’s Account of the Ex- 
penses incurred m the renovation of Ludlow Castle, fiom which the fol- 
lowing extracts were published in Jfotes and Queries^ vol v- p 5 — 
For sundry supplyes of furniture paid for by Mr Samuell Butler, 
late Steward, from January, i5(yi,to January, idda, v^ , 

and more by him paid to sundry Erasiers, Pewterers, and Coopers, 
yjii Yijs iijd In both . , . xyh ix® > iy<l 

For sundry other supplyes of furniture paid for by Mr Edward 
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statement is irreconcileaWe witli a fact mentioned by Mr. 
Tbyer, who says that he found amongst Butlei’s papers a 
piotection against arrests addiessed to him as stewaid, signed 
by Lord Carbery, and dated on the last day of September, 
1667 ^ We must, theiefore, suppose either that this piotec- 
tion was an act of grace and private favoui, extended to him 
in consideration of his necessities, or that he still continued 
to possess some nominal interest in the office, and that the 
person who succeeded him was appomted only to act as his 
deputy. 

About this period Butler married a Mrs Herbeit, a lady 
reputed to be of good family, and possessed of some property 
We learn fiom Aubrey that she was a widow, and had been 
married to a Mi Morgan, and that Butler lived upon her 
jointiiret These statements are contradicted by a writer 
already quoted,;); who says that the lady was nevei married, 
and that although she once had a competent fortune, the 
greater part of it was lost by being put out on bad securities. 
The latter account is the more probable of the two, for 
Butler’s first complaints of neglect and poverty appear to 
be comcident with his marriage, and we find no subsequent 
improvement in his ciicumstances to the end of his life 

The First Part of JEkdibras, containing three cantos, was 


Lloyd, the succeeding Steward, from. January, idda, to January, 
1667 Olxli XI 

Eor several Bottles, Corkes, and Glasses, bought by Mr Butler, late 
Steward, from Januaiy, i 5 < 5 i, to Januaiy, iddz, vjii xiij** y* , 
and for two Saddles and furniture for the Caterer and Slaughter- 
man, xxvjs vnj<l In both . .... vjjh xixs 

* Bmuim Memmm, 1 41 1 Mr Thyer refers to this protection in a 
note affixed to the Bemjicial Mefiections upon Milfoi d^Maven, adding 
that he thinks it likely that Butler drew up those reflections during his 
residence in that part of the kingdom It is upon this protection, pro- 
bably, Dr Nash founds his statement that Butler was appointed 
Steward of Ludlow Castle* about idd? ’ 
t * He married a good jointuresse, the relict of — Morgan, by which 
means he lives comfortably ’ — Letters of Eimnent Men, in 2r62 The 
letters, in one of which tins passage occurs, are dedicated to Wood on 
the 15th June, idSo — the year m which Butler died in desertion and 
poverty ' 


t Life, 17 10, 
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puHislied in 1663 ^ The imprimatur for printing it, signed 
by Sir John Berkenhead, is dated iith November, 1663. 
The poem is said to have been intioduced to the notice of the 
Comt by Loid Dorset, ivho was kSo much stiuck by its extra- 
ordinary merit that he desired to be intioduced to the author 
‘ His lordship,’ according to this curious anecdote, ‘ havmg a 
gieat desiie to spend an evenmg as a private gentleman with 
the author of JEucUbras, pievailed with Mr. Fleetwood Shep- 
herd to introduce him mto his company at a tavern which 
they used, in the character only of a common friend ; this 
being done, Mr Butler, while the first bottle was drinking, 
appeared very flat and heavy , at the second bottle brisk and 
lively, full of wit and learmng, and a most agreeable com- 
panion, but before the third bottle was finished, he sunk 
again into such deep stupidity and dulness, that hardly any- 
body would have believed him to be the author of a book 
which abounded with so much wit, learnmg, and pleasantry 
Next morning Mr. Shepherd asked his lordship’s opinion of 
Butler, who answered, * He is hke a nme-pin, little at both 
ends, but great in the middle.’f 

The reception of Sudthras at Court is, probably, without 
a parallel in the histpry of books. The king was so enchanted 
with it that he earned it about in his pocket, and perpetually 
garnished his conversation with specimens of its witty pas- 
sages, which, thus stamped by royal approbation, passed 
rapidly into general cunency. Nor was his Majesty content 
with merely quoting Butler ; in an access of enthusiasm he 
sent for him, that he might gratify his curiosity by the sight 
of a poet who had contributed so largely to bis amusement. 
The Loid Chancellor Hyde showered promises of patronage 
upon him, and hung up his portrait m his hbraiy J Every 


'i* This was the date on the title-page The hook was really pub- 
lished in Pepys bought it m December, i 66 ^ 

t General JStstoncal jyijdicmiry, 1734-41 

i ‘ He printed a witty poem called jkudi^raSi which took extremely, 
so that the Kmg and Lord Chancellor Hyde would have him sent for 
(The Lord Chancellor hath his picture in his library over the chimney ) 
They both promised him great matteis, but to this day he has got no 
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person about the Court considered it bis duty to make bimself 
famibai with Sudihras It was minted into proverbs and 
bon mots No book was so mncb lead. No book was so 
much cited. Fiom the palace it found its way at once mto 
the chocolate bouses and taverns; and attained so rapid a 
popularity that it was pnated witbin a month of its oiigmal 
publication ^ 

Pepys gives us a curious illustration of the sudden and 
estiaordmaiy success of Sudihras Hearing it much talked 
of, be bought a copy of it at the Temple for balf-a-crown ; 
when be came to lead it, however, be thought it so silly an 
abuse of the presbyter knight going to the wars,’ that he was 
quite ashamed of it, and sold it to a gentleman he met at 
dinner for eighteenpence. But he could not escape the 
praises of the poem Wheiever he went he found it ciied up 
as the ‘ example of wit and out of humour with himself foi 
bemg out of the fashion, he bought a second copy about ten 
days afteiwaids in the Strand With all his eiforts, however, 
to accommodate his opinions to those of the world in which he 
moved, he acknowledges that he could not ‘ bring himself to 
think it witty ’ Nevertheless, when the second part came 
out, he was again so much pressed by the excitement it occa^ 
sioned that he felt it necessaiy to his own reputation to read 


employment” — Aubrey Evelyn, writing to Pepys in August, i689, 
speaks of Butler’s portrait as being hung m the Chancelloi’s dining- 
room, ‘and, what was most agreeable to his lordship’s general 
humour, old Chaucei, Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, who were 
both in one piece, Spenser, Mr Waller, Cowley, Hudibras, which last 
was placed in the room where he used to eat and dme in public, most 
of which, if not all, are at Combury, in Oxfordshire * Butler was con- 
stantly called Hudibras l^y his contemporaries He is so called by 
Oryden — See post, p 

* The fact is recorded in the following advertisement, which ap- 
peared in the Mermrms Aidicus of January i — 8, i66z [3] — ‘ There 
is stolen abroad a most false imperfect copy of a poem called MuMtras, 
without name either of printer or bookseller, as fit for so lame and 
spurious an impression The true and perfect edition, prmted by the 
author’s original, is sold by Eichard Marnot, under St Bunstan’s 
Church in Fleet-street. That other nameless impression is a cheat, 
and will hut abuse the buyer, as weU as the author^ whose poem de- 
serves to have fallen mto better hands,* 
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it, SO lie went to Paul's Churcliyard, and ‘tlieie looked 
upon it;’ but, prudently resolving not to lay out any moie 
money on a production for wbicb he bad so little relisb, be made 
up bis mind to borrow it Even tbis ingenious stratagem 
failed bim It was impossible to evade a satire wbicb was in 
tbe month of eveiybody be met, and, accoidingly, finding 
bimself again in St Paul's Cburcbyard a few days afterwards, 
be bought both parts, as being ‘the book now in gieatest 
fashion, though,’ be adds, ‘ I cannot, I confess, see where tbe 
wit lies 

A work which supplied such an inexhaustible fund of 
amusement to the Court and the people, and, by the force of 
its inimitable ridicule, crowned the triumph of the Cavalier 
party with a new popularity, might be supposed to have 
brought some substantial advantages to its author, or at least 
to have rescued him from the anomalous condition of being at 
once famous and indigent There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the only favours he evei received from the King, 
the Chancellor, or any other quarter, were praises which 
excited his hopes, and promises which were never fulfilled 

It is said that the King bestowed a gratuity upon him; 
but the anecdote is accompanied by details which render it 
incredible, and which, if true, show that the benevolence of 
his Ma]esty bore no proportion to the necessities it piofessed 
to relieve. As the story runs, Charles II ordered Butlei a 
donation of £3000, which, considering the state of his 
Majesty’s exchequer, the illustrious piodigality with which 
its fiinds were squandered upon courtezans, and the parsimony 
With which they were administered to the wants of men of 
genius, may be regarded, without much hesitation, as a pure 
fable. The order was written in figures, and some person to 

* Not long afterwards Pepys happened to meet 3Mr Seamonr, a 
commissioner of prizes and a parliament man, whom he describes as 
being ‘ mighty high,’ and he cannot sufficiently express his astonish- 
ment at heanng this gentleman quote Eudibras in the presence of Lord 
Brouncker and Sir John Minnes The only way he could account for 
it was that Sudibras was the book he had read most , which is extremely 
probable 
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whose hands it was confided cut ofiT a cipliei, and reduced the 
amount to £300. In this mutilated form it passed thiough 
the public offices, free of fees, at the solicitation of Mr. 
Longueville but Butler, being overwhelmed with debts, 
requested that gentleman to disburse the money amongst his 
creditors, so that the giant — supposing it to have been really 
made — never reached his hands The grounds upon which 
this anecdote may be confidently rejected are obvious That 
any person should have ventured to deface the King’s war- 
rant IS as unlikely as that the King granted a warrant for so 
enormous an amount , and that the story, in this shape, was 
either unknown to Butlei’s biographers, or totally disbelieved 
by them, may be inferred ftom the fact that none of them 
allude to it, with the single exception of Chalmeis, who does 
not appear to have believed it himself The whole merit 
claimed foi the King by any of the writers of Butlei’s life is 
that he bestowed a gratuity of £300 upon the poet , but if 
we trace this statement to its origin, we shall find that it 
rests on no better foundation than that of a loose report The 
earliest notice of it occurs in the pleasant, but not always re- 
hable, pages of Aubiey, who says that the King and the 
Chancellor promised Butlei ‘ great matters, but to this day 
he has got no employment, only the King gave him , . . 
lib * It IS clear fiom the caieless way in which this piece of 
information is communicated, that Aubrey meiely lepeated 
the idle gos«ip of the day, without being able to verify the 
fact, or supply the particulars. The writer of the Life pre- 
fixed to the edition of 1710 makes no reference to such a 
gratuity, nor to any bounty of any kmd bestowed by the 
K;Lng on Butler , and the sum of £300 is specifically men- 
tioned for the first time in the General Dictionary, pub- 
lished 10*1734-41 The genealogy of the tradition is fatal to 
its authenticity; and of the subsequent biographers who 
have repeated it, Dr Kash alone considers it entitled to 


* This story is related in a note by Chalmers, without any reference 
to the souice from whence it was derived. 
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credit. Dr Jolinson casually refers to it as a report, and is 
careful to add tliat lie can find no pi oof of its tiutli 
It is also said at second-hand, on the authority of Mr 
Lowndes, who was Secretaiy to the Treasury m the leigns of 
King William and Queen Anne, that Charles II allowed 
Butlei a pension of £ioo a year ^ This statement is not 
only unsupported by a shred of evidence, but is contiadicted 
in a ver}^ remarkable mannei by all the evidence we possess 
If Butler enjoyed a pension, it must have been known to Mr. 
LongueviUe, or some of his other friends , but Mr Longue- 
ville, who appeals to have communicated all the particulars 
he knew, evidently never heard of it, and there is no fact m 
the life of Butler so unanimously testified by his contempo- 
laiies as the fact that he was neglected by the paity he 
served, and that he died in want That fact was patent and 
notorious at the time ,f it is almost the only fact about which 


* Dr Zachary Pearce, bishop of Rochester, communicated this 
statement to Granger, who pubhsbed it in his Em Hist , iv 40, third 
edition Dr Nash quotes and adopts it, and seems to think that, 
under such circumstances, the outcry of the indigent poets against the 
Court for its treatment of Butler was rather unreasonable It is 
curious that m the edition of Granger, from which the quotation is 
here taken, that of i77S^ (m all probability the same that was con- 
sulted by Dr Nash), the amount of the pension is pnnted thus, 100 i , 
leaving a blank as if a third cipher had dropped out, so that the 
reader would be quite justified m supposing that the pension was 
£1000, which would, no doubt, represent the fact as accurately as 
£100 

t In the following passage from the contemporary poem entitled 
cdi Cowrt, the case of Butler is plainly stated 
I^ow, you must know, Sir Hudibras 
With such perfections gifted was, 

And so pecuhar in his manner. 

That all that saw him did him honour 
Among the rest this Pnnce was one, 

Admired his conversation 

This Pnnce, whose ready wit and parts 

Conquered both men and women’s hearts, 

Was so o’ercome with knight and Ralph, 

That he would never claw it off. 

He never eat, nor diank, nor slept, 

But Hudibras still neai him kept , 

IS^or would he go to church, or so. 

But Hudibras must with him go , 
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no doubt exists , it was pioclaimed fiom tbe stage four yeais 
aftei bis death m woids which leceived his own sanction,* 
it was made a common theme of lepioach by the poets and 
wi iters of the Eestoration, and chiefly by those who weie 
attached to the Court, and whose testimony on such a point 
IS above suspicion it was lecoided by Voltaire, m his 


I^Tor yet to visit concubine, 

Oi at a city feast to dine, 

But Hudibras must still be there, 

Or all the fat was in the fire 
ISfow after all, was it not hard, 

That he should meet with no reward, 

That fitted out this knight and squire, 

This monarch did so much admire ’ 

That he should never reimburse 
The man for th’ eqmpage, or hoise, 

Is sure a strange ungrateful thing, 

In anybody but a kmg 

But this good king, it seems, was told, 

By some that were with him too bold, 

If e’er you hope to gain your ends, 

Caress your foes, and trust your friends 
Such were the doctimes that were taught, 

*Till this unthinking king was brought 
To leave his friends to starve and die, 

A poor reward for loyalty I 

* Tell ’em how Spenser died, how Cowley mourned, 

How Butler’s faith and service were returned 

Otway — Prologue to Constantine the Greats id84 
These lines, written by a royalist poet who, himself, died of starvation 
m the followmg year, were not spoken on the stage till after Butler’s 
death, as the date shows , but it appeals, from a passage in Dr Nash’s 
preface to JSudibras, that they were written durmg his lifetime, and 
sanctioned by his adoption, Butler havmg twice transcribed them, ivith 
a slight variation, in his MS common place book Although Butler’s 
fi.dehty to his principles restrained him from making his own case a 
ground of direct complaint against the king and his advisers, the reader 
cannot fail to perceive that the Third Part of Hudibias, published in 
1(578, when he must have rehnquished all hope of reward, is full of 
satirical allusions to the follies and vices of the Court In these allu- 
sions we cannot detect the language of a pensioner 

t On Butler who can think without just rage, 

The glory, and the scandal of the age ? 

Pair stoo(i his hopes, when first he came to town, 

Met everywhere with welcomes of renown. 

Courted, and loved by all, with wonder read, 

And promises of prmcely favour fed , 
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accouxit of JEudibraSi on tlie authority of our then cuirent 
literary hibtory and if additional evidence were necessary 


But what reward for all had he at last, 

After a life in dull expectance passed ’ 

The wietch at summing up his misspent days 
Pound nothing left, but poverty and praise , 

Of all his gains by verse he could not save 
Enough to purchase flannel and a grave , 

Keduced to want, he in due time fell sick, 

Was fam to die, and be interred on tick , 

And well might bless the fever that was sent. 

To rid him hence, and his worse fate prevent — Oldham 
Oldham was contemporary with Butler, and survived him only three 
years These lines were quoted by Wmstanley, also a contemporary, 
as an illustiation of the tieatment men of letters received from the 
Court, in the preface to his Lives of the Poets, licensed in June, i(S8<5 
Aubrey says that, in the latter part of his life, Butler had no 
employment, and ‘ died m want ’ * 

But, perhaps, the most remaikable contemporary authority on this 
subject is Roger ^sorth, the author of the Examen, who says m his L%fe 
of Lord Guildford, ‘ Mr Longueville was the last patron and friend 
that pool old Butler, the author of Hudihras, had and in his old age 
he suppoited him , otheiwise he might have been liteially starved ’ 
Dryden bears the following testimony to Butler’s destitution, and 
makes the skilful IJmd throw the blame upon the church — 

Unpitied Hudibras, your champion friend, 

Has shown how lar your chanties extend , 

This lasting verse shall on his tomb be read, 

‘ He sbamed you living, and upbraids you dead ’ 

IJPirid and Panther 

In a letter, conjectured to have been wntten about i683, to the Earl 
of Rochester, Dryden pleading his own distresses, again alludes to the 
case of Butlei — ‘ It is enough for one age to have neglected Mr 
Cowley, and starved Mr Butler r — and this, too, while Chailes II yet 
occupied the throne 

‘ Butler,’ says Dennis, ‘ was starved at the same time that the kmg 
had his hook m his pocket ’ ‘Was not his book,’ says Colley Cibber, 
‘ always in the pocket of his pnnce ’ And what did the mighty 
prowess of this knight-errant amount to’ Why, he died, with the 
highest esteem of the Com t, in a garret ’ 

To these passages may be added the following lines by Butler him- 
self, which may be presumed to have a direct reference to his own 
experience — 

Great wits have only been prefen ed. 

In princes* trains to be interred , 

And, when they cost them nothing, placed 
Among their followers not the last , 

But, wliile they lived, weie far enough 
Prom all admittances kept off — Misg Thoughts 
* * Butler tournait les ennemis du roi Charles II. en ridicule, et toute 
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to prove tliat Butler lived and died in destitution, it might 
be found insciibed upon bis monument. Had Butler been 
in the receipt of a pension, it is not to be believed that his 
contemporaries should all have concurred in representing 
that he wag nearly reduced to starvation by neglect; and 
that which was unknown to them cannot be implicitly accepted 
on the mere assertion of Mr. Lowndes, a hundred and twenty 
years aftei wards 

It IS unnecessary to seek in Butlei’s work, or in his 
opinions, the causes of the indifference with which he was 
treated, foi it must be allowed that the Court was perfectly 
impartial in its neglect of literary claims Otherwise we 
might discover in the subject of his poem, and the integrity 
of his religious convictions, some suggestions of a special 
reason for consigning him to poveity JSudihras came too 
late to render much practical seivice to the loyalists The 
struggle was over, the victoiy was won, the adherents of 
Cromwell were dispersed or dead, and the utmost that the 
ridicule of the poet could effect was to disinter the ascetic 
dogmas and dismal manners of Puritanism, and hold them 
up to deiision and contempt This was something, but it 
was an inferior meiit to that of aiding in the contest, and 
contributing to the triumph, or to the still moie valuable 
talent which was available for piesent and future uses. 
They, however, who, like Cowley, suffered in the Civil 
Wars, or, like Dry den, labouied zealously under the Bestora- 
tion, fared little better. Hor can it be leasonably supposed 
that Butler’s uncompromising Protestantism* had anything 

la recompense qu’il en eut fut que le roi citait souvent ses vers Les 
combats dn ebevalier Hudibras fuient plus connus que les combats des 
anges et des diables du Paradis perdv , mais la cour d Angleteire ne 
traita pas mieux le plaisant Butlei, que la cour celeste ne traita le 
s^neux Milton, et tous deux moururent de faim ou a pen pres " — 
Zeftres sur les Anglais 

* Butler has freely expressed his opinions of the Church of Rome m 
prose and verse Here are a few examples from his Miscellaneous 
Thoughts — 

The Roman Mufti with his triple cronm 
Does both the earth, and hell, and heaven own, 

Beside th’ imaginary terntory, 

He lays a title to in Ruigatory; 
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to do with the ingratitude of royalty, since Charles found 
it convenient to make the same profession himself, and his 
successor ascended the throne with a pledge to maintain 
the Established Church. Upon the whole, there was nothing 
peculiar, or exceptional, m the case of Butler He shared 
the same fate which, with greater or lesser seventy, descended 
upon all the wiiteis who supported the cause of the Stuarts. 

In Butler’s case the neglect of the Court was rendered 
conspicuous by the approbation of the people. But from this 
souice, whatever consolation it may have yielded to his 
feelmgSi he derived httle solid benefit The avidity with 
which the poem was read, and the curiosity that looked 
impatiently for its sequel, generated a singular kind of literary 
fraud The Eirst Part was not only piiated, as already men- 
tioned, but was followed by a spurious Second Pait, which ran 
through three editions withm the year, succeeded by another 
contaming a continuation of the third canto The author 
of Ekdihras had mtroduced a new style of satire, which 
presented irresistible temptations to tbe small poets of the 
day. His Indicions double rhymes, his short measure, and 
his famihar diction, would have been striking as novelties at 
any time; and it may he easily conceived that they were 
peculiarly effective commg so closely after the sombie reign 
of Puritanism, when their allusions were uni vei sally under- 
stood, and the whole manner of the poem — its hioad humour 
and trenchant ridicule — ^feU in happily with the re-action 

declares himself an absolute free prince 
In Ins dominions, only over sms , &c 

A Jubilee is but a spiritual fair, 

T’ expose to sale all sorts of impious ware , 

In which his Holiness buys nothing m 
To stock Ins magazines, but deadly sin , &e 

In the Church of Rome to- go to shrift 
Is but to put the soul on a clean shift 

The Church of Rome teaches the people religion as men teach 
singing birds — shut them up, and keep them m the daik 

The Popes, heretofore, used to send Christian pilnces to plant reli- 
gion with the sword among Pagans, while they with tricks and 
artifices planted the pagan at borne 
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that had taken place in the public mind. The popularity of 
the work thieatened an inundation of laboiioiis doggrel, and 
Butlei might piohahly have been drifted mto oblivion by a 
flood of imitators^ if he had not vindicated his reputation 
by the speedy publication of the Second Pait, which obtamed 
the imprimatur of Sir Eoger L’Estrange on the 5th I^'ov. 
1663, and was published under the date of 1664, with a title- 
page, on which it was caiefully announced as having been 
written ‘by the author of the fiist/to distinguish it jBrom 
counterfeits f 

After the publication of this Second Part, Butler seems to 
have gone down into obscurity. Several years elapse before 
any indication of his existence can be discoveied. His mode 
and means of life during the interval weie, no doubt, 
unsettled and precarious. Chilled by the hollowness of 
patronage, even the applause of the public did not inspire 
him with a sufficient motive to literary exertien, and it may 
be concluded from his long silence that he laid aside his 
work in disgust How he was occupied between 1663 and 
1678, when he published the third part, does not appear. 
Aubiey, who is copied by Wood, says that he was secretaiy 
to the Duke of Buckingham, when that nobleman was 
Chancellor of Cambiidge, and that he might have had better 

* The imitations of Hudtbras weie veiy numeious In 1574 there 
appeared Hogan Mogamdes^ or, the Dutch Hudzbras, in 1682^, Tom 
B’Urfey published Butler’s Ghost, or Hudzbras the Fourth Part, Ned 
Ward produced two imitations — The Vulgus Bntannicus, or, British 
HuMyras, a continuation of Hudibras earned down to his own tune, 
and Hudibras Redimvus, there were also The Irish Hudibras, The Hudi- 
bra^Uo Brewer, and many others A list of some of the principal pieces 
written in imitation of Butler, concluding with The Alma of Pnor, will 
he found in The Retrospective Review, vol in , p 307 It might be 
greatly enlarged, by the addition of a multitude of minor satires and 
pasqumades, Mr Mitford mentions a work he had seen, which 
appears to have been an attempt to carry out the spmt of Huddyras in 
a different form It professed to have been written in the time of the 
‘late rebellion,’ but was not published till idSa-, and was entitled 
Mermnus Memppms, the Loyal Saiiiut, or Hudibras in Prose 

t The publication was advertised, in the following perplexing terms, 
m the Mercurius Pubheus, of the aoth Nov , i 5 d 3 , ‘ Newly published, 
the Second Part of Hudibras, by the author of the former, which (if 
possible) has outdone the first.’ 
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employments, but that bis expectations were too ambitious , 
and so at last be had no employment at all * How far this 
account is likely to be tine may be in some degree conjec- 
tured fiom the following anecdote related by Majoi Packe 

‘ Mr Wycbeiley bad always laid bold of any opportunity 
which ofieied of representing to the Duke of Buckingham 
bow well Mr Butler bad deserved of the royal family by 
writing bis inimitable S[udibras ; and that it was a reproach 
to the Court, that a person of bis loyalty and wit should 
suffer in obscuiity, and under the wants be did The Duke 
seemed always to hearken to him with attention enough; 
and aftei some time undertook to recommend his pretensions 
to his Majesty. Mr. Wycheiley, in hopes to keep him steady 
to his word, obtained of bis Griace to name a day when be 
might intioduce that modest and unfortunate poet to bis 
new patron. At last an appointment was made, and the 
place of meeting was agreed to be the Boebuck. Mr Butler 
and bis friend attended accordingly the Duke joined them; 
but as the d — 1 would have it, the door of the loom wheie 
they sat was open, and his Grace, who had seated himselt 
near it, observing a pimp of his acquaintance (the creature 
too was a knight) trip up with a brace of ladies, immediately 
quitted his engagement, to follow another kind of business, 
at which he was more ready than in doing good offices to 
those of deseit, though no one was better qualified than he 
was, both in regard to bis fortune and understanding, to 
protect them , and, from that time to the day of his death, 
poor Butler never found the least effect of bis promise ’f 

This highly characteristic anecdote is much more piobable 
than the vague report of Aubrey ; and the character drawn 
by Butler of the Duke of Buckingham is conclusive of the 
fact that be could never have received any favouis at bis 

* ^ He was secretary,’ says Aubrey, ‘ to the Bulce of Bucks, when he 
was Chancellor of Cambiidge He might have had preferments at 
first , but he would not accept any except very good, so at last he had 
none at all, and died m want ’ 

t M%scellanis$ in Pros& and Verse i7ip. 
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hands It is impossible to conceive that, if Butler bad been 
secretary to tbe Duke, or bad been under any kind of obliga- 
tions to bim, be would bave singled bim out for special 
lepiobation, in tbe only diiect personal satire be is known to 
bave written. The poitiait transcends m seventy tbe well- 
known lines on tbe same subject by Dryden and Pope.* 


* The character, entitled ‘ A Duke of Bucks,’ was published by Mr 
Thyer, and as it bears stiictly upon the biography of Butler is here 
given entire ‘ A Duke of Bucks is one that has studied the whole 
body of vice His parts aie disproportionate to the whole, and like a 
monster he has more of some, and less of others than he should have 
He has pulled down all that fabiic that nature raised in him, and 
built himself up again after a model of his own He has dammed up 
all those lights that nature made into the noblest prospects of the 
world, and opened other little blind loopholes backwards, by turning 
day into night, and night into day His appetite to his pleasures is 
diseased and crazy, like the pica in a woman, that longs to eat that 
which was never made for food, or a girl in the green sickness, that 
eats chalk and mortar Perpetual suifeits of pleasuie have filled his 
mind with bad and vicious humours (as well as his body with a nur- 
sery of diseases) which makes him afltect new and extravagant ways, 
as being tired and sick with the old Continual wine, women, and 
music put false values upon things, which by cubtom. become habitual, 
and debauch his understanding so that he retains no right notion nor 
sense ot things And as the same dose of the same physic has no 
operation on those that are much used to it, so his pleasures require a 
larger proportion of excess and variety to render him sensible of 
them He rises, eats, and goes to bed by the Julian account, long 
after all others that go by the new style , and keeps the same houis 
with owls and the antipodes He is a great observer of the Tartars’ 
customs, and never eats till the great Cham, having dined, makes pro- 
clamation that all the world may go to dinner He does not dwell in 
his house, but haunt it, like an evil spirit that walks all night to dis- 
turb the family, and never appears by day He hves perpetually 
benighted, runs out of his life, and loses his time, as men do their 
ways, in the dark , and as blind men are led by their dogs, so he is 
governed by some mean servant or other that relates to him his plea- 
sures He IS as inconstant as the moon, which he lives under , and, 
although he does nothing but advise with his pillow all day, he is as 
.great a stranger to himself, as he is to the rest of the world His mind 
entertains all things very freely, that come and go , but, like guests 
and strangers, they are not welcome if they stay long This lays him 
open to all cheats, quacks, and impostors who apply to every parti- 
cular humour while it lasts, and aftei wards vanish Thus with St 
Paul, though in a different sense, he dies daily, and only lives m the 
night He deforms nature, while he intends to adorn her, like Indians 
that hang jewels in their lips and noses His ears are perpetud,lly 
drilled with a fiddlestick He endm-es pleasures vith less patience 
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There is reason to believe that Butler at one period visited 
Trance, nor is it impiobable tlut be may have also ^one 
into Holland; a supposition, however, which rests on no 
bettei evidence than his satiiical description of the countiy 
In 1678 he published the Third Part of Sudibras, and the 
next notice of him closes the struggle of his life He died 
on the 25fch of Septembei, 1680, in Eose-street, Covent 
Garden. 

There are different accounts of the immediate cause of his 
death; but they all agree in the fact of his poverty. 
Chambers says, that he starved owing to his piide Aubiey 
tells us that he was much tiouhled with gout, particularly 
the year before, not stirring out of his chamber fiom October 
till Easter, and that he died of consumption, and Oldham 
speaks of the fever that terminated his sufferings 
The expenses of his interment were defrayed by his fiiend, 
Mr. Longueville,’!* who had m vain endeavoured to obtain a 

than other men do pains’ — Gmmne Iternmns^ •sol n p 7:^, Ed 1759 
Dr Johnson, in reference to Aubrey’s anecdote, alludes to some verses 
of Butler's upon the Duke, pubhshed by Mr Thyer, which, he says, 
*are written with a degree of acrimony such as neglect and disappoint- 
ment might naturally excite, and such as it would be hard to imagine 
Butler capable of expressing against a man who had any claim to his 
gratitude ’ I have not been able to discover any verses published by 
Mr Thyer to which this description would apply The only piece 
which can be considered to reflect upon Buckingham is the Satire on 
the Licentioumess of the Age^ but there the satire is general, and is ap- , 
plicable to Buckingham only in common with Eochester, Sedley, 
Etherege, and the rest of the profligate wits of the time 
* Biographical Illustrations of Worcestenhire 
t Mr William Longueville, a bencher of the Middle Temple, was 
one of the intimate friends and companions of the Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford His character is drawn in the following passage by Eoger Korth 
‘ His discourse was fluent, witty, literary, copious, and instructive , 
and those that did not wen attend to him, or did not understand him, 
thought he talked too much His excellence of conversation lay m a 
select society of one or two, but he had too much m him to allow 
more a due share in the conversation. He was a master of classic 
wit, and had the best Latm sentences from the orators, historians, and 
poets, at his tongue’s end, and used to apply them significantly and 
with that judgment as cleared him of pedantiy His method was 
much after the way of epic compositions, full of digressions and epi- 
sodes, but neither was the mam let fall, noi time lost upon the by. 
His industry was indefatigable, and his mtegiity as the driven snow. 
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subscription to deposit bis remains in We&tmmster Abbey. 
He was buiied in tbe cburoliyard of St Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, the seivice being lead by Dr Simon Patrick, at that 
time rector of the paiish, and afterwaids Bishop of Ely. 
The spot had been selected by Butler himself, m the north 
pait, next the church at the east end ‘His feet,’ says 
Aubiey, ‘touch the wall, his grave, two yaids distant from 
the pilastei of the door (by his desire) six foot deep About 
twenty-five of his old acquaintances at his funeral , I myself 
being one ’ 

Porty years passed away before any memorial of the author 
of Sudihras appeared in Westmmstei Abbey , when, in 1721, 
Mr Barber, a printer, and Lord Mayor of London, erected a 
monument to his memory, with the folio wmg insciiption. 

M S 

Sanmehs Butleri, 

Qiu Strensliamne m agro Vigorn. nat 16 
obntLond i<58o 

Vir cloctus imprimis, acer, integer , 

Operibus mgenii, non item primus foelix 
Satynci apud nos carmmis artifex cgregms , 

Quo simulatae religionis larvain detraxit, 

Et perduellmm scelera libernme exagitavit , 

Scriptorum in suo geneie, primus et postremus 
Ne, cm vivo deerant fere omnia, 

Deessit etiam mortuo tumulus. 

Hoc tandem posito marmore, cura\it 
Jobanms Barber, civis Londmensis, i7ai * 


and as few blunders (if any) have come from his chambei as from any 
of his pretensions His beginning was low, but he was the son of a 
cavalier father, who spent extravagantly what the tyranny of the 
times had left him, at List fell to his unprovided son to be maintained, 
not only in necessaries, but m extravagancies , and he, with incom- 
parable piety and application, was a father to his father A good- 
natured six-clerk took a fancy to the young man, and gave him 
credit, by which he crept into that office, and at length made it his 
own, and in fit time he sold it By which he made a foundation of 
estate, and what with a match, by which he hath posterity, and his 
practice, he hath re-edified a ruined family ’ — Z%fe of Lord KMpar 
Guildford 

* It was in reference to this monument and inscription, Wesley 
wrote the following well-known inscription — 

While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generous patron would a dinner give , 

I BXJTLEE. 
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Sliortly after this monument was erected, some peisons 
proposed to place m the church of Covent Gaxden a similar 
memorial, for which the following epitaph was wiitten by 
Dennis. 

Ifear tins place lies interred 
The body of Mr Samuel Butler, 

Author of Hudibras 
He was a whole species of poet in one 
Admirable in a manner 
In which no one else has been tolerable 
A manner which began and ended m him, 

In which he knew no guide, 

And has found no followers 
Hat. i6iz. Ob idSo. 

In 1786, when the church was undergoing repaiis, a 
marble monument was built m the interior, on the south side, 
by some of the parishioners, inscribed with these hues. 

This little monument was erected in the year i78d, by some of the 
parishioners of Covent Garden, in memory of the celebrated Samuel 
Butler, who was buned in this church,* a d idSo 

A few plain men, to pomp and state unknown, 

O’er a poor bard have raised this humble stone, 

Whose wants alone his genius could surpass, 

Yictim of zeal » the matchless Hudibras I 
What though fair freedom suffered in his page, 

Header, forgive the author for the age ' 

How few, alas » disdain to cringe and cant. 

When ’tis the mode to play the sycophant 
But, oh I let all be taught from Butler’s fate, 

Who hope to make their fortunes by the great. 

That wit and pnde are always dangerous thmgs. 

And little faith is due to courts and kings. 

Wbiile iu London, wliere Butler died, these tributes to bis 
genius were set up at intervals by men of opposite prin- 
ciples, the place of bis birtb remamed witbont any memonal 
nntil witbin tbe last few years, when a white marble tablet, 
with florid canopy, crockets, and finial, was placed in tbe 

See him, when starved to death, and turned to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust 
The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown, 

He asked for bread, and he received a stone 

* This is an error The grave of Butler is outside the wall of the 
church 
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paribli cLurch of Strensliam, by John Taylor, of Strensliam 
Court, Esq , upon whose estate the poet was bom. In the 
design IS a small figure of Hudibras, and the face of the 
tablet bears the following simple inscription. 

This tablet was erected to the memory of Samuel Butler, to trans- 
mit to future ages that near this spot was horn a mind so celehiated 
In Westminster Abbey, among the poets of England, his fame is re- 
corded Here, in his native village, in veneration of his talents and 
genius, this tribute to his memory has been erected by the possessor 
of the place of his birth — John Taylor, Strensham 

The few personal traits reported of Butler represent him 
to have been a man of retired habits and singular modesty, 
silent in general company, but free and cheerful with his 
feiends , amongst whom may be specially mentioned Cleve- 
land, Hobbes, and B’Avenant. Between D’Avenant and 
Butler a close social mtercourse seems to have existed. 
‘Sir William would sometimes,’ says Aubrey, ‘when he 
was pleasant over a glass of wine with his most intimate 
foends, e. g, Sam. Butler (author of JEuMras), &c, say 
that it seemed to him that he wrote with the very spirit of 
Shakspeare, and seemed contented enough to be thought his 
son ’ Yet, notwithstandmg their friendship, the weak points 
of Gondihert did not escape the good-humoured irony of 
Butler. 

Aubrey has left us two descriptions of Butler’s personal 
appearance ‘he is of a middle stature, strong sett, high 
coloured, a head of sorrel hair, a severe and sound judgment: 
a good fellow;* which last item corresponds accuiately with 
Wood’s account, who says * he was a boon and witty com- 
pamon, especially among the company he knew well.* 
Again, ‘ he was of a leonme-coloured hair, sanguine, choleric, 
middle-sized, strong.* Several portraits of Butler have been 
preserved* two by Soest, at the Bodleian, and at Drayton 
Manor; a third at Lord Howe’s, at Gopsal, formerly be- 
longing to Mr. Charles Jeimens, said by Granger to be also 
by Soest ; and a fourth by Lely, at Oxford There are others 
in the possession of Lord Somers, at Eastnor Castle, Mr. 
Eackster, of Pershore, and Mr. Welch, of Hereford. The 

3 — 2 
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Clarendon portrait, spoken of ky Evelyn and Ankrey, painted 
ky Lely, kecame the property of Mr Longneville, and aftei - 
wards of Mr Hayter, of Saliskuiy , kut has not keen traced 
since. 

In addition to JSudihrcLs, Butler’s productions are neither 
numerous nor important In 1715 three small volumes 
weie puklished, professing to contain his posthumous works ; 
kut then contents were spurious, with the exception of thiee 
short pieces. These volumes had a considerakle sale, and, 
in 1720, reached a sixth edition Butlei’s authentic MSS 
were bequeathed to Mr Longneville, and fiom this collec- 
tion, chiefly fragmentary, Mr Thyer, of Manchester, made a 
selection, emkracing all the pieces that were of sufficient 
length and substance for publication, which he printed in two 
volumes in 1759, under the title of Genmne Remains. The 
rest — consisting of notes and scraps, including Butler’s Com- 
monplace Book — ^passed into the hands of Dr Parmer and 
Dr. 1 ^‘ash Amongst these reliques, Dr ITash found part of 
a tragedy called Nero, and a translation into French, already 
alluded to, of Coke’s Commentary on Littleton 

Wood ascribes two pamphlets to Butler, which he says 
were falsely attributed to Prynne; Mola Asinaria, printed 
privately in 1659, and repilnted in 1715, and William 
jPrynnes Answer to one John Audland, a Qualcer, 1672. 
Of other works nothmg is known with certainty It was 
said that Butlei had a share in The Rehear hal, that he 
assisted Lord Eoos in answering a statenaent concerning his 
divoice published ky the Marquis of Doi Chester , and that he 
contributed, with Cowley and Sir John Berkenhead, to a 
miscellaneous volume called Wit and Loyalty revised. 
But it would be of little interest to follow him through 
these doubtful productions. His fame rests exclusively on 
RLudibras 
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HTJDIBEAS. 

IN THREE PARTS 

[The name of Hudtbras was, perhaps, boi rowed from 
Spenser, by whom it appears to have been either invented, 
or fiist used* The plan of the poem is drawn from 
Ceivantes, JSud^lras and ’Ralph aie diamatic connter- 
paits, however widely they diverge in some particulais, of 
“Don (Quixote and Sancko Ranza The relations of knight 
and squire are identical in both, and both go forth in search 
of adventmes, differing only in their objects The situations 
in which they become involved complete the parallel, so fai 
as the bmited action of the poem pioceeds But their 
characters are widely contiasted JLudihras is designed by 
the author as a maik foi deiision and contempt, while Ron 
Quixote always awakens our sympathy, and sometimes 
commands our respect Sancho, with his shjrewd proverbs, 
his cunning, and his practical common-sense, supplies a 
running commentaiy on the visionaiy theoiies of Ron 
Qmxote:, while Ralph is, in his way, as fanatical as his 
master, opposes him with the same weapons of argument 
and irony, and illustrates with equal effect another phase of 
the same sectarian extravagance. 

The likeness pointed out by Toltaire between JHkdihras 


* He that made love unto the eldest dame 
W as Light Sir Hudxbrajs, an hardy man, 

F Queen, ii i. 
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and tlie Satyre Mini^pSet a burlesque upon tbe proceedings 
of tbe League, consists in nothing more than tbe selection of 
a similar subject, and tbe treatment of it in its ridiculous 
aspects * In both, tbe calamities of civil dissension, wbicb 
in tbe reality cost so much blood and tears, are depicted 
witb snob irresistible bumour as to make tbe most serious 
reader laugb, but, beyond tbis general lesemblance there is 
no further similitude whatever Tbe form of the Satyre 
MimppSet written m prose with a mixture of verse, is 
essentially different, and its merits are altogether of an 
mfeiior order That Butler was acquainted with it, and 
derived some suggestions from it, is not improbable, but, 
with tbe exception of a well-known passage, tbe oiiginal of 
wbicb, however, is doubtful, f there is not a trace of imita- 
tion of that work to be detected throughout tbe poem J 
Tbe main design of JEudihras is to bold up to ridicule 
the conduct, manners, and doctimes of tbe sectaries, exhi- 
bited in strong relief durmg tbe Cml Wars Iludihras 
himself represents tbe Presbyterians, and 'Ralph tbe Inde- 
pendents, whose jealousies occupy as prominent a place as 
their combined action against tbe King’s party and tbe 
Established Church Tbe superstitions, profligacies, and 
pedantry of tbe age are also included in this compiebensive 
satire , which presents upon tbe whole a complete picture of 
the social and theological phases of the Commonwealth, and 
tbe opening years of the Bestoration. 


♦ * Xes "bourgeois de Pans, k la tdte de la faction des seize, mdlaient 
rimpertinence aux horreurs de la faction Les intrigues des femmes, 
des l^ats, et des moines, avaient un cote comique,inalgie les calamit^s 
qu’elles apportferent Les disputes th^ologiques et Tenth ousiasm# des 
puntams en Angleterre dtaient tr^s susceptibles de raillones , et ce 
fond de ridicule bien ddveloppd pouvait devenir plaisant, en ^cartant 
les lioireurs tragiques qm le couvraient ’ — Zettres sur les Anglcm 
f See note on Part iii , o 3 

i The Satyre MSmppie liears tUe date of i593, but was not pub- 
lished till the following year The whole purpose of the work is to 
turn into ndicule the acts of the League, who were then masters of 
Pans The authorship is generally ascnbed to Leroy, canon of Eouen, 
and chaplain to the Cardinal de Bourbon but Passeiat, Pithou, Rapm, 
and others, are said to have had some share m its production 
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Tlie most conspicuous qualities of this great and unique 
work are its inexhaustible, original wit, and the extensive 
learning that is brought to bear upon its multifarious topics. 
‘ It IS scarcely possible,* says Br. Johnson, in his memorable 
criticism upon Sudihras, ‘ to peruse a page without finding 
some association of images that was never found before. 
By the first paiagraph the reader is amused, by the next he 
is delighted, and by a few moie strained to astonishment.* 
Of the marvellous variety of knowledge displayed m its 
pages, he observes that Butler shows himself qualified to 
expand and illustrate his subject with all the accessories 
books can furnish, that he has * not only travelled the beaten 
road, but the by-paths of literatuie, not only taken general 
surveys, but examined particulars with mmute inspection. 
If the Brench,’ he adds, ' boast the learning of Eabelais, we 
need not be afraid of confronting them with Butler * 

The mterest, which never flags, arises solely from the wit 
and humour with which the scanty mcidents are depicted, and 
the disputations and dialogues are sustained. Over these the 
reader lingers with mci easing pleasure to the end, haidly con- 
scious of the deficiency of dramatic movement The action 
bears no propoition to the length of the poem, or to the bur- 
lesque importance with which the genius of the author has 
invested its most trivial features The whole of the First 
Part and the first canto of the Second Part occupy only a 
single day, and the contests with Crowdero and Trulla, 
the victory over SidropJielf and the adventure with the widow, 
comprise the entire story Like Gondihert and the Franciade, 
which Butler banters so pleasantly in the argument to the 
first canto, S%odihras may be said to 'break off in the 
middle ’ The disappomtment is felt, however, only in 
finding the poem, long as it is, end so soon We cannot 
reasonably complanx of the want of a systematic termination 
to a work begun without a plan, and trusting whoUy for its 
success to impulse and felicitous execution. 

The measure, m the way in which it is here managed, may 
be said to have been first conceived by Butler. We have no 
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previous example of tins kind of syllabification, by -wliicli a 
new elastic property is developed in language The difficulty 
of making accentuation an agent of humour, maybe estimated 
from the failure of all attempts at imitation — and they are 
legion The rhymes constitute one of the extraordinary 
features of the poem and, notwithstanding the judgment 
pronounced upon them by Dryden and Addison, must be coii- 
sideied an integral element, not merely in the stiucture of 
the verse, but in tbe satiie itself Pope, when he was pio- 
jecting a collection of the best examples of different kinds of 
writing, selected Butler and Swift as illustrations of the bur- 
lesque style But the wilfulness of these incongruous rhymes, 
and their daimg and tiiumphant excesses, ascend into a 
higher legion than burlesque Pope did not appreciate 
Butler, and appears to have missed the aim of JEEudihras 
' Butler,’ he says, ‘ set out on too narrow a plan, and even 
that design is not kept up He sinks into little paiticulais 
about the widow, &c. The enthusiastic knight, and the 
Ignorant squire, over-ieligious in two different ways, and 
always quarrelling togethei, is the chief point of view.’^ 
There is surely a deeper aim m JELudihras than the quaiiels of 
the knight and his squiie. Hor can that plan be said to be 
narrow, whicb is so unconfined as to be capable of expansion 
at will; and whatever may be thought of the theological 
tenets or political principles of MalpTi, it can hardly be alleged 
with truth, that he is ignorant of the topics upon which he 
discourses with such zeal and subtlety Johnson said that 
theie was 'more thmking in Milton and Butler than in any 
of our poets ,’f and it will not be denied that contri- 

butes bis full share 

The Pirst Part of Hudibras was published m 1663 ; and 
the Second Part in 1 664. These were reprinted together, with 
alterations and notes by Butlei, in 1674 The Third Part, 
without notes, was pubhshed in 1678. Hotes were added 
to this Part aftei Butler’s death, hut it is not known by whom. 


* Spence’s Anecdotes Ed Smgor, p 308 


t Boswell. 
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It would appear from a communication in tlie Genileinan’’ s 
Magazine that Butler contemplated notes to the whole 
poem The writer states, on the authority of a MS. memo- 
randum of Di Ducaiel, 1755, that ^ Mr Lydal, late fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, had JBLudthras with 
Butlei’fa own MS notes,’ he adds, however, that he can find 
no such name among the Cambiidge graduates * 

Subsequent editions appeared in 1684, 1689, 1694, 1700, ' 
1704, 1710, and 1736 Dr Bichard Wilkes, the historian of 
Staffordshire, contemplated an edition of Sudihms with 
notes, hut did not cany his design mto execution ,t and Mr. 
Samuel Wesley formed collections for the same pui'pose, hut 
what pi ogress he made, or what became of his mateiials, is 
not known J 

In 1744, Dr Grey published an edition of Madihras with 
elahoiate annotations The woik had a consideiahle snb- 
scription, and realized a sum of £1500 It was seveiely 
attacked by the critics, hut it has survived its assailants. 
The industry and learning of Dr Grey enabled him to throw 
floods of light into the most obscuie passages of the poem ; 
and, although his judgment is not always sound, and he 
heaps np much extraneous matter in his notes, he laid a solid 
foundation for the lahonis of all succeeding editois. He 
committed the mistake of adopting the text of the early 
editions instead of that of 1674, which contams Butlei’s final 
alterations , and, believing m the genuineness of the Post- 
humous Works, afterwards shown by Mi Thyer to he 
spurious, he frequently quotes them in illustration and sup- 
port of facts and points of ciiticism This latter error has 
been rectified in a costly reprint of his edition published in 
1819, to which some useful matter was added 

Dr Hash published an annotated edition of Mudthras in 
1793, the mam object of which was, as stated in the preface, 

‘ to remove the difficulties arising from fluctuations of lan- 


^ Gentlematf^ Magazim October, 1793 
t Cemum Litei ana^ III 333 % Nabli’s 1 xxxi. 
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guage, disuse of customs, &c , and to point out some of the 
passages in the Gieek and Eoman authors to which the poet 
alludes/ In this edition, Dr. Ifash judiciously availed him- 
self of the labours of Dr. Grey, and by adopting the text t)f 
1674, presented the poem in a purer form. 

The edition now submitted to the public is founded upon 
a careful examination of former editions, from the earliest to 
the last reprint of that by Dr Nash The text has been 
carefully collated, and cleared* of obsolete orthography, ob- 
scurities arising fiom vague or false punctuation have been 
removed, and many errors of the press, which had been im- 
plicitly copied in successive impressions, have been corrected. 
The edition of 1674, containmg the Dust and Second Parts 
levised by Butler, has been, with few exceptions, followed 
throughout j and wherever any vaiiances occur they are 
explained and reasons assigned for them at the foot of the 
pages In the annotations, special regard has been had to the 
brief notes which are eithei known, or supposed, to have been 
written by Butler; and additional illustrations have been 
drawn from the fragments published by Mi Thyer, in some 
of which are to be traced the germs of passages afterwards 
enlarged in JSudihras The researches of Drs, Grey and 
Nash have been attentively examined, and none of their 
essential features have escaped observation Notes taken 
directly from them are indicated by the initials, G. and N , 
affixed to them , and in other cases authorities are acknow- 
ledged in other forms. Much new matter has been added, 
particularly in reference to the social life of the period, 
towards a fuller knowledge of which many valuable contnbu- 
^tions have*been made since the appearance of the edition by 
Dr Nash , and the notes have been compiled with the utmost 
brevity, consistent with perspicuity of statement and popular 
exposition. 

Some account of the translations that have been made of 
H.udtbraSi which Yoltaire declared to be untranslateable, 
wifr be found in the Supplemental Notes.] 
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PART I — CANTO I 

Tilt ARGUMENT. 

Sir Hudibras his passing worth, 

The manner how he sallied forth , 

His arms and equipage are shown , 

His horse’s virtues, and his own 
Th’ adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Is sung, but breaks ofi* * * § m the middle * 

W HEIST civil fiiryt first grew liigli, 

And men fell out, they knew not why; 
When hard words, J jealousies, and fears, 

Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 

For Dame Eeligion, as for punk, 

Whose honesty they all durst swear for, 

Though not a man of them knew wherefore : 
When Gospel-Trumpeter, surrounded 
With long-eared rout,§ to battle sounded, 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic. 

Was beat with fist, instead of a stick, [| 

* Eonsarde’s Franciade and Davenant’s Gcmdibert, both unfinished, 
are supposed by Warburton to be ridiculed in this line 

t Originally printed civil dudgeon, altered by Butler, in the second 
edition, to civil fury The alteration was followed in the four succeed- 
ing editions , but in 1704 the original reading was reverted to, and 
has been adopted by all subsequent editors, including Dr Grey, till 
Hr Nash restored the author’s emendation Except in a purely biu- 
lesque sense, tl^e word dudgeon does not convey the meaning obviously 
intended to be expressed 

$ The jargon of the sectaries, such as go^eUwallwg, soul-savmg, 
the elect, the predestinate, the saints, the mahgnants, the godless 
They set the people, says Dr Grey, against the Common l^ayer, whicl^, 
they made them believe was the Mass in English, and nicknamed it 
Porndge, and enraged them also against the surplice, calling it, a rag 
of popery, the whore of Babylon’s smock, &c 

§ And pricks up his predestinating ears 

Drypen — Hind and Panther. 

The earn of the Presbyterians appeared long from the same cause 
which procured for them the name of Eound-heads — the custom of 
cutting their hair close, which gave great prominence to the ears 
1! The whole description refers to the violence of the preacheis, who, 
from the pulpit, excited the people to take up arms against the King 
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Tlien did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 
And out be rode a colonelling 

A wigbt be was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him Mirror of Knighthood , 

That never bent his stubborn knee 
To any thing but Chivalry ,t 
Kor put up blow, but that which laid 
Eight worshipful on shoulder-blade 
Chief of domestic knights and errant, 
Either for cartel or for warrant , 

Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 
That could as well bind o’er, as swaddle 
Mighty he was at both of these, 

And styled of war, as well as peace 
So some rats, of amphibious nature, 

Are either for the land or water. 

But here our authors make a doubt 
Wheth^^Jie were more wise, or stout • 
Some hold the one, and some the other 
But howsoe’er they make a pother, 

The difference was so small, his brain 
Outweighed his rage but half a gram , 
Which made some take him for a tool 
That knaves do work with, called a fool , 
For ’t has been held by many, that 
As Montaigne, playing witj^ his bat,§ 


* SiK Samuel Luke, in addition to liSs scout-inaster'=!liip and ln«! other 
offices, was colonel of a regiment ot foot The passage, however, is 
equally applicable to the whole class, of which Sir Samuel was a pro- 
minent member 

t The Presbyterians refused to ki^el at the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper , and insisted upon receiving in a sitting or standing posture ^ 
— See Baxter’s Life^ &c In some of the kirks m Scotland, the pews 
are so made, that it is very difficult for any one to kneel — N. 

t Swaddle has two hgitunate meanings— to heat oi cudgel, and to 
swathe, or bind up with bandages or clothing From the latter is 
derived the verb snathe, and the adjective suaMlnig clothes The 
sense m which it is here used is not \ery ceitain The term swaddler 
was also aiiplied m deii^ion as a nickname to the sectaries, in that 
sense, to swaddle meant to affect the puritanical foi ms 

§ When I am playing with my cat, says Montaigne m his Essays, 
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Complains slie tlxouglit lum but an ass, 

Much more slie would Sir Hudibias^, 

For that’s the name our valiant knight 
To all his challenges did write 
But they’re mistaken very much, 

’Tis plain enough he was not such; 

W e grant, although he had much wit, 

H’ was very shy of using it ; 

As being loth to wear it out, 

And therefore bore it not about, 

Unless on holy-days, or so, 

As men their best apparel do ^ 

Beside, ’tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak; 

That Latin was no more difficile, 

Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle . 

Being rich in both, he never scanted 
His bounty unto such as wanted, 

Bpt much of either would afford 
To many, that had not one word. 

For* Hebrew roots, although they’re found 
To flourish most in barren ground, 

He had such plenty, as sufficed 
To make some think him circumcised, 

And truly so, perhaps, he' was, 

’Tis many a pious Christian’ s case t 
He was in logic a great critic, J 
Profundly skilled in analytic, 

^ 

wlio IsBows but X malse her more sport tiian she makes me ’ — ^nay, that 
sbe laughs at and censures my folly m makmg sport for her, and even 
pittes merthat I do not understandfcer bett;er> 

Aa W 

t This couplet IS an alteration of one m the first edition, which 
contamed a coarseness Bntleir afterwards struck out 

t The succeeding passage may be regarded not only as a general 
satire on the abuses and affectation of learning, but as having a special 
apphcation to the period, m reference to people who rose during the Civil 
Wars to places of trust and responsibility These justices of peace, ob- 
serves Lord Clarendon, were raised out of a class of persons who had 
previously been of no higher* grade than ooifetables , and the town of 
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He could distingmsli, and divide 
A liair ’twixt south, and soutli-west side , 

On either which he would dispute 
Confute, change hands, and still confute , 

He’d undertake to prove, hj force 
Of argument, a man’s no horse , 

He’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 

And that a lord may be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 

And rooks Committee-men and Trustees.^ 

He’d run in debt by disputation, 

And pay with ratiocination. 

All this by syllogism, true 
In mood and figure, he would do. 

Por rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there fiew a trope, 

And when he happened to break off 
I’ th’ middle of his speech, or cough, t 
H’ had hard words, ready to show why, 

And tell what rules he did it by; 

Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 

You’d think he talked like other folk. 

Eor all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

But, when he pleased to show’t, his speech 
In loftmess of sound was rich, 

A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect. 

It was *a parti-coloured dress 
Of patched and piebald languages; 

Chelmsford is said, at the begmnmgof the wars, to have heen governed 
by a tinker, two cobblers, two tailors, and two pedlars Out of these 
improimsmg materials, nevertheless, important results were achieved 
* Committees were formed m many parts of the country under the 
authority of Parliament, with plenary local powers 
t Coughing and hemmmg were cultivated as graces by the popular 
preachers, to give elfect to particular passages , and when they pnnted 
their sermons it was not unusual to mark in the margin, somewhat 
after the manner of stage directions, the places where these embellish- 
ments were to be introduced 
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’Twas Englisli cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian keretofore on satin 
It kad an old promiscuous tone 
As if k’ kad talked tkree parts in one ; 

Wkick made some tkink, wken ke did gabble, 
Tk’ kad keard tkree labourers of Babel ; 

Or Cerberus kimself pronounce 
A leask of languages at once. 

Tkis ke as volubly would vent 
As if kis stock would ne’er be spent : 

And truly, to support that charge, 

He kad supplies as vast and large ; 

Eor ke could coin, or counterfeit 
Hew words, witk little or no wit;t 
Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was kard enough to touch them on, 

And when with hasty noise ke spoke ’em, 

The ignorant for current took ’em ; 

That kad the orator, who once 
Did fill kis mouth with pebble stones 
When ke harangued, but known kis phrase, 
He would have used no other ways4 


* The fashion of slashed doublets belongs to the Vandyke period, 
and was introduced in the time of Charles I The doublet of the 
Cavaliers was generally of silk, satin, or velvet, with large loose sleeves, 
dashed up the front The descnption in the text of the fustian, 
dashed or cut to admit of the satm being seen through it, seems to 
apply to a fashion which had then gone out , but no such fashion ex- 
isted anterior to Charles I During the Cml Wars, there was as much 
confusion and difference of opinion in the matter of costume, as in 
politics and religion 

t Alluding to the singular phrases invented by the Preshytenans — 
such as mt-goiTigs^ mrryings^on^ worhmgs-out, nothingmss, &ic— thus, 
says Addison, converting our whole language into a jargon of enthu- 
siasm. Some of these phrases, however, have taken root, and are now 
colloquially used. ^ 

t These four lines wfere not in the first edition, hut ?^ere added in 
the edition of id74 Amongst Butler’s posthumous MSS , the first 
draught of the lines appears to he contained in the following frag- 
ment — - ^ * 

m That had the greatest orator 
Of all the Greeks, who heretofore 
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In matliematics lie was greater 
Than Tyclio Brake, or Erra Pater * 

Eor he, by geometric scale, 

Could take the size of pots of ale , 
Besolve, by smes and tangents straight. 
If bread or butter wanted weight , t 
And wisely tell what hour o’ th’ day 
The clock does strike, by Algebra 
Beside, he was a shrewd philosopher, 
And had read ev’ry text and gloss over , 
Whate’er the crabbed’st authoi hath. 

He understood b’ implicit faith J 
Whatever sceptic could inquire for, 

Eor ev’ry why he had a wherefore , 
"Knew more than forty of them do, 

As far as words and terms could go. 

All which he understood by rote, 

And, as occasion served, would quote, 

Ho matter whether right or wrong. 

They might be either said or sung 
His notions fitted things so well. 

That which was which he could not tell j 

But oftentimes mistook the one 

Eor th’ other, as great clerks have done § 


Bid fill Ins mouth with pebble stones, 

To leam the better to pronounce, 

But known his harder rhetoric. 

He would have used no other trick 
^ Erra Pater seems to be intended for Billy, the astrologer The 
nickname appears to have been previously applied in a similar way 
to other pretenders to the occult sciences , it was also a common name 
for the prophetic almanac Tycho Biahe, the famous Damsh astro- 
nomer, and author of the system which bears his name, was bom 
19th December, i 54 <y, and. died at Prague, a4th Octobei, nSoi 
t The insinuation against the oJEficious justice is that he made a 
gieat show of knowledge and authority m hunting-up small offences, 
and in making seizures and inflicting fines 

$ Tins couplet was first inserted in the edition of 1574 
§ This IS a satne, says Warburton, against those philosophers who 
took their ideas of substances to be the combination oftnature, and not 
the arbitrary woikmanship of the human mind , and that the essence 
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He could reduce all tluugs to acts^ 

And knew tkeir natures hj abstracts ; 
Where entity and quiddity, 

The ghost of defunct bodies fly; 

Where truth in person does appear, 

Like words congealed in northern air/’^ 
He knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can dy. 

In school-divimty as able 
As he that hight Irrefragable; 

A second Thomas, or, at once 
To name them all, another Duns;t 
Profound in all the Nominal 
And Eeal ways, beyond them all . J 
And, with as delicate a hand, 

Could twist as tough a rope of sand ,§ 


of eacli sort is more than the abstract idea It is more probable that 
the meaning is, as suggested by Dr Nash, that Hudibras had a jumble 
of many confused notions m his head, which he could not apply to any 
useful purpose, or, rather, which frequently led him into mistakes 
The whole passage shows Butler’s familianty with metaphysical 
studies 

* The notion of this pleasantry of frozen words occurs m JRdbelats, 
b IV cb 56 

t This couplet, which appeared in the first edition, was afterwards 
omitted by Butler Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican fnar, born in 
IZZ 4 , died at the eaily age of 50, and was canonized His labours 
upon school-divinity acquired for him the titles of Angelic Doctor and 
Eagle of Divines Johannes Dunscotus, a man of great learning, 
flounshed towaids the close of the thirteenth century, and died at 
Cologne in 1 308 He was a strong opponent of the doctrines of Thomas 
Aquinas, and acquired by his logical acuteness the title of the Subtle 
Doctor The Irrefragable alluded to in a previous line was Alexander 
Hales, who laved about the middle of the thirteenth century His high 
reputation m school-dmnity is marked by the title applied to him of 
Doctor Irrefragable, or Invincible Doctor 

$ William Occham was the founder of the Nommals — Johannes Dun- 
scotus of the Reals This couplet was introduced in the edition of 
i<S74 

§ This couplet stood originally — 

Eor he a rope of sand could twist 
As tough as learned Sorbonist, 

The alteration was made in the edition of id74. 

I* BXJTLEE, ’ 4 
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And weave fine cobwebs, fit for sknll 
That’s empty when the moon is full / 
Such as take lodgings in a head 
That’s to be let unfurnished 
He could raise scruples dark and nice, 
And after solve ’em in a tiice, 

As if Divinity had catched 
The itch, on purpose to be scratched, 
Or, like a mountebank, did wound 
And stab herself with doubts proion nd, 
Only to show with how small pain 
The sores of Faith are cured again , 
Although by woful proof we find, 

They always leave a scar behind. 

He knew the seat of Paradise,t 
Could tell in what degree it lies , 

And, as he was disposed, could prove it. 
Below the moon, or else above it 
What Adam dreamt of, when h^s bride 
Came from her closet in his side . 
Whether the devil tempted her 
By an High Dutch interpreter , 

If either of them had a navel J 
Who first made music malleable * * * § § 
Whether the serpent, at the fall, 

Had cloven feet, or none at alL|| 


* Alluding to the vulgar notion of the influence of the moon on the 
brain Hence the teim lunatics 

t The geographical position of Paradise was an inquiry upon which 
much grave discussion was at one penod expended by men of unques- 
tionable erudition 

% It bad long been held to be a great absurdity to suppose that Adam 
and Eve, who were not born, but created, had navels The physical 
reasons assigned for this opinion were sanctioned by respectable autho- 
rity , amongst others that of Bishop Cumberland — See Brownes Vulgar 
Errors 

§ Pythagoras is said to have made the discovery of music upon 
passing a blacksmith’s shop, and noting the diffeient sounds produced 
on the anvil by the hammeis, according to their ditferent weights 

11 The conjecture that the seipent must have had feet originally anses 
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Ail this, -withoiit a gloss, or comment, 

He could unriddle in a moment. 

In proper terms, such as men smatter 
When they throw out, and miss the matter. 

For his Keligion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit; 

’Twas Presbyterian, true hlue^* 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, t whom all men grant 
To be the true Church Militant ; 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun , J 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery. 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows, and knocks. 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A godly, thorough Beformation, 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be domg, never done, 

As if Eeligion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended. 


from the curse which condemned him to go upon his belly The in- 
ference drawn by some commentators is that he had previously gone 
erect upon his tail 

* Blue was the usual livery of servants — hence, perhaps, it came to 
be proverbially regarded as the colour of service or fidelity It was 
commonly the habit of beadles and other officers — 

Came a velvet justice with a long 

Great tram of blue coats, twelve or fourteen strong 

Bonne — Sat i. 

The expression * true blue’ is found in the old proverb — True blue wiE 
never stain 

t Literally itinerant or wandering saints, who go about on a mission 
of propagandism — ^in this instance enforcing their doctrines by fire and 
sword 

t Upon these Comet Joyce built his faith, when he earned away the 
King by force from Holdenby for when his Majesty asked him for a 
sight of his instructions, J oyce said he should see them presently , and 
so, drawing up his troop in the inward court, ‘ These, sir,’ said the 
Cornet/ are my instructions ’ — Echari>. 
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A sect, wliose cMef deyotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies,* 

In falling out vritli that or this, 

And finding ’somewhat still amiss; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 

Than dog distract, or monkey sick. 

That with more care keep holy-day 
The wrong, than others the right way ; t 
Compound for sms they are inclined to, 

By dammng those they have no mind to : 

Still so perverse and opposite, 

As if they worshipped God for spite. 

The self-same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. 

Bree-will they one way disavow, 

Another, nothing else allow. 

All piety consists therein 
In them, in other men all sin 
Bather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most tenderly. 

Quarrel with mmced-pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend — ^plum-porridge , 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose. 

And blaspheme custard through the nose. 

* A sect whose religion consisted less in the articles in which it 
beheyed, than in its opposition to articles held by others Thus the 
Presbytenans opposed all the pastimes and amusements of the people, 
particularly those which had any connexion with the Church they 
especially objected to the eating of pies and plum-porridge at Christmas, 
which they denounced as smful , and earned their hostility even into 
matters of costume, such as the mode of dressing hair, and the shape 
of the dress 

t The Presbytenans strained their opposition so far as to keep a 
sort of Lent at Chnstmas hy converting the festival into a fast. The 
crusade against Chnstmas and its traditional ‘good cheer* is thus 
noticed in one of the ballads of the day — 

Gone are the golden days of yore, 

When Chnstmas was a high-day, 

Whose sports we now shall see no more, 

’Tis turned into Good-Fnday. 

The abolition of the Chnstmas festivities is a frequent subject of irony 
and sarcasm m the songs of the Cavaliers. 
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Til’ apostles of this fierce religion, 

Like Makomet’s, were ass and widgeon/ 
To wkom our knight, bj fast instinct 
Of wit and temper, was so Imked, 

As if hypocrisy and nonsense 

Had got the advowson of his conscience. 

Thus was he gifted and accoutered. 

We mean on th’ inside, not the outward 
That next of all we shall discuss. 

Then listen, Sirs, it follows thus * 

His tawny iDeard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face. 

In cut and die so like a tile,t 
A sudden view it would beguile , 

The upper part whereof was whey, 

The nether orange, mixed with giey. 

This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns, J 
With grisly type did represent 
Declining age of government, 

And tell, with hieroglyphic spade. 

Its own grave and the state’s were made. 


* The ass is the imlk-whit<^ beast, called Alborach, upon which 
Mahomet rode to heaven , and by the widgeon must be understood the 
pigeon that was trained by Mahomet to pick seeds out of his ear, so 
that it might be thought to be the messenger of inspired communica- 
tions It seems that the breed of that favoured pigeon was long pre- 
served at Mecca with superstitious care 

t In the time of Charles I the beard was generally worn sharply 
peaked, and the hair long over the neck Powder appears to have 
been sometimes worn John Owen, Dean of Christchurch and Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, i<555>, is described, ‘in querpo like a young 
scholar, with powdered hair, snake-bone bandstrmgs, a lawm band, a 
large set of ribands pointed at the knees, Spanish leather boots with 
large lawn tops, and his hat most cunonsly cocked ’ The cultivation 
of the beard was an object of senous concern ‘ They were so curious 
in the management of them,’ says Dr. G-rey, ‘that some had pasteboard 
cases to put over them m the night, lest they should turn upon them, 
and rumple them in their sleep ’ 

t As a comet is supposed to portend some dire calamities to the 
state, so this heaid, dedicated to the Parhament, menaced the fall of 
the monarchy. 
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Like Samson’s keart-kreakers,^ it grew 
In time to make a nation i ne ^ 

Thougli it contributed its own fall. 

To wait upon tke public downfall 
I* * * § t was canonic, t and did grow 
In holy orders by strict tow , J 
Of rule as sullen and severe 
As that of rigid Cordeliere § 

’Twas bound to suffer persecution 
And martyrdom witb resolution , 

T’ oppose itself against the bate 
And vengeance of tb’ incensed state, 

In whose defiance it was worn, 

Still ready to be pulled and torn, 

With reddiot irons to be tortured, 
Heviled, and spit upon, and martyred : 
Maugi'e all which, ’twas to stand fast, 
As long as monarchy should last, 

But when the state should hap to reel, 
’Twas to submit to fatal steel. 

And fall, as it was consecrate, 

A sacrifice to fall of state, || 


* The ‘ heart-hreakeis’ were loose flying locks worn by ladies over 
their shoulders 

t Originally monastic — changed by Butler in the ed 1574 
t This vow IS chronicled in the burlesque ballad of The Cobbler and 
Vicar of Bray Here again the beard is described as a meteor — 

This worthy knight was one that swore 
He would not cut his beard, 

*Till this ungodly nation was 
From kings and bishops cleared 
Which holy vow he firmly kefit, 

And most devoutly wore 
A grisly meteor on his face, 

’Till they were both no more 

§ A friar of the Franciscan Older, called in England (where they 
first established themselves in 12114) a Grey Friar They woie a 
knotted cord tied round the waist — Whence the name of Cordeliere 
11 This custom of offering up the beard, or the hair of the head, as 
a sacrifice, may be traced to a remote antiquity, and seems to be 
a remnant of the Jewish law For a passage where Arcite makes 
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"Whose thread of life the fatal sisters 
Did twist together with its whiskers, 

And twine so close, that time should never, 
In life or death, their foi tunes sever, 

But with his rustj sickle mow 
Both down together at a blow 
So learned Taliacotiiis, from 
The brawny part of porter’s bum, 

Cut supplemental noses, which 
Would last as long as parent breech 
But when the date of JSTockt was out, 

Off dropped the sympathetic snout 
His back, or rather burthen, showed 
As if it stooped with its own load 
For as JEneas bore his sire 
XJpon his shoulders through the fire, 

Our knight did bear no less a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back, 


a vow to devote his beard to Mars, see Chmicer''s Poems, Ann Ed 
1 1(57 — 

And eek to tins avow I wol me bynde 
My herd, rnyn heei that hangeth longe adoun, 

That nevei yit ne fell offensioun 
Of rasour ne of schere, I wol thee give, 

And be thy tiewe servaunt whiles I l>ve 
* Gasper Tahacotms, a professor of surgery at Bologna, where he 
died in i599, published a treatise on the art of ingrafting noses, eais, 
lips, &c The practice is ridiculed in a humorous paper in the Tathr, 
but there is no doubt that the operation has been frequently performed 
with success So lately as i8i5 Mr Carpue published an account of 
‘two successful operations for restoimg a lost nose, from the integu- 
ments of the foiehead, in cases of two officers of his majesty’s army ’ 
Tahacotius was not the originator of the art , it had been practised by 
Vesalius, the anatomist, and one or two others before his time The 
magistrates of Bologna had so high an opinion of his skill, that they 
erected a statue of him, holding a nose m his hand 
t Literally a notch, or slit — hence mck, which is a corruption of it , 
used also to imply something of a different material added to finish ofi 
anything It was likewise applied flguiatively to the posteriora , but 
the more usual term m that sense was nocl~atid7 o — 

Blest be Bulcmea, vhose favour 1 beseeching, 

Kescued poor Andrew, and his noek-andro fiom breeching 

Gayton s Fest Notes, 
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WMch now liad almost got the npper- 
Hand of his head, for want of crupper. 

To poise this equally, he bore 
A paimch of the same bulk before. 

Which still he had a special care 
To keep well-crammed with thrifty fare; 

As white-pot,* butter-milk, and curds, 

Such as a country-house affords. 

With other victual, which anon 
We farther shall dilate upon, 

When of his hose we come to treat, 

The cupboard where he kept his meat. 

His doublet was of sturdy buff, 

And though not sword, yet cudgel-proof, 
Whereby ’twas fitter for his use, 

Who feared no blows but such as bruise. 

His breeches was of rugged woollen, 

And had been at the siege of Bullen, 

To old King Harry so well known, 

Some writers held they were his own.t 
Through they were lined with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheese, 

And fat black-puddmgs, proper food 
Kor warnors that dehght in blood . 

For, as we said, he always chose 
To carry victual in his hose, 

That often tempted rats and mice:^ 

The ammunition to surprise ; 

And when he put a hand but in 
The one or t’ other magazme. 

They stoutly on defence on’t stood, 

And from the wounded foe drew blood; 

* A Devonslure dish, commonly called Devonshire white-pot — Gr, 
Cornwall &qwhh->pie, and Devon white-pot brings. 

And Leicester heans and bacon fit for kings 

King — Art of Oook&ry^ 

t Henry VTII. beseiged Boulogne m 1544 

i This and the followmg seven lines were introduced into the 
edition of id 74 t 
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And till th’ were stormed and beaten out, 

ll^e’er left tbe fortified redoubt 

And though knights eriant, as some think. 

Of old did neither eat nor drink,* 

Because when thorough deserts vast, 

And regions desolate, they passed 
Where belly-timber above giound. 

Or under, was not to be found, 

Unless they grazed, there’s not one word 
Of their provision on record. 

Which made some confidently write. 

They had no stomachs but to fight. 

’Tis false, for Arthur wore in hall 
Bound table like a farthingale, t 
On which, with shirt pulled out behind. 

And eke before, his good knights dined. 

Though ’twas no table some suppose, 

But a huge pair of round trunk hose. 

In which he carried as much meat. 

As he and all the knights could eat. 

When laying by their swords and truncheons. 
They took their breakfasts, or their nuncheons J 
But let that pass at present, lest 
We should forget where we digressed, 

As learned authors use, to whom 
We leave it, and to th’ purpose come. 


* * Thougli I think I have read as many histones of chivaliy m my 
time as any other man, I never could find that knights errant ever eat, 
unless it were by, mere accident, when they were invited to great 
feasts and royal banquets, at other times, they indulged themsehes 
with little other food besides their thoughts ’ — J)on Quixote 

t The stately farthingale (said to have been first worn by pregnant 
women) was avast petticoat sustained by circles of hoops of whalebone, 
which extended it to a gieat circumference round the wearer It went 
out, together ivith the steeple-crowned hat, the starched ruff, and 
formal stomacher, at the time of the Restoration The hoop, which 
vwas worn to the beginning of the reign of George lY , was the last 
relic of the farthingale 

t A substitute for a regular meal A nunch was equivalent to what 
would now be called a luncheon , and nunclieon was a sufficient supply 
to answer for a luncheon 
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His puissant sword unto his side,’^ 
Near his undaunted heart, was tied, 
With basket-hilt, that would hold broth, 
And serve for fight and dinner both. 
In^it he melted lead for bullets, 

To shoot at foes, and sometimes pullets , 
To whom he bore so fell a grutch. 

He ne’er gave quarter t’ any such 
The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, t 
For want of fighting was grown lusty. 
And ate into itself, for lack 
Of some body to hew and hack * * * § 

The peaceful scabbard where it dwelt, 
The rancour of its edge had felt. 

For of the lower end two handful 
It had devoured, ’twas so manful, 

And so much scorned to lurk in case. 

As if it durst not show its face 
In many desperate attempts. 

Of warrants, exigents, J contempts, 

It had appeared with courage bolder 
Than Serjeant Bum invading shoulder, 
Oft had it ta’en possession, 

And prisoners too, or made them run 
This sword a dagger had,§ his page. 
That was but little for his age 
And therefore waited on him so. 

As dwarfs upon knights errant do 


* The sword was attached to the person by a girdle and hanger, so 
fastened that zt might he easily drawn In a description of Oh\er 
Cromwell, by Sir Fhihp Warwick, it is stated that ‘hxs sword wab 
stuck close to his side ’ 

t Toledo, the capital of Kew Castile, celebrated for its manufacture 
of swords The epithet trenchant is properly applied to the sword of 
Hitdibias, as it was one of the instructions issued to the cavaliy that 
their swords should be stiff, that is broaa and stiong, cutting and 
sharp-pointed 

t A writ issued to bring a person to an outlawry, if he does not 
appear to answer the suit commenced against him — N 

§ The dagger was not usually worn by mounted soldiers, but the 
knight followed his own whims in such matteis 
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It was a serviceable dudgeon,’^ 

Either for fighting or for drudging f 
When it had stabbed, or broke a head, 

It would scrape trenchers, or chip bread, 

Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse-trap, ’twould not care • 

’Twould make clean shoes, and m the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth 
It had been ’prentice to a brewer, J 
Where this, and more, it did endure , 

* The dudgeon was properly not the dagger itself, but the haft 
or handle, made of “box The root of the box-tiee, of ■\\lnch these 
handles weie made, was called dudgeon A dudgeon-da ggei, or a 
dudgeon-haft dagger, was a small sword, with a box handle Theie 
are many examples illustrative of the use of the word — 

I see thee still, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 

Which was not so befoie — Macbeth^ ii i 

Thou for the edge, and I for the point, will make the fool bestride our 
mistress’ backs, and then have at the bag with the dudgeon haft , that 
lb, at the dudgeon dagger by which hangs his tantony pouch — Lvly 
— Mother Bombie, ii i 

t Fit for fighting, or for any convenient domestic uses to which it 
could be applied 

t Cromwell was the son of a brewer m Huntingdonshire , Pride had 
been a brewer, and Hewbon (originally a shoemaker) and Scott were 
brewers’ clerks 1 he innumerable sarcabtic allusions to the brewers in 
the Rump songs are thus explained Cromw'ell paiticuLirly was taunted 
vith his origin in these satirical efiusions The following is a specimen, 
fiom a song called TheBrewet — • 

Of all professions in the town. 

The Bi ewer’s trade hath gained renown, 

His liquor reacheth up to the crown, 

Which nobody can deny 
Many new lords from him there did spring, 

Of all the trades he still ivas their king , 

For the Brewer had the world m a sling. 

Which nobody can deny 
He scorneth all laws and maitial stops, 

But whips an army as lound as tops. 

And cuts off his foes as thick as hops, 

Which nobody can deny 
He dives for riches down to the bottom. 

And cries, * My masters,’ when he had got ’em, 

‘ Let every tub stand upon his own bottom,’ 

Which nobody can deny 

There is another song on the same subject, called The B'j otechng Brewer t 
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But left the trade, as many more , 

Haye lately done, on the same score. 

In th’ holsters, at his saddle-bow, 

Two ag^d pistols he did stow, 

Among the surplus of such meat 
As in his hose he could not get. 

These would inyeigle rats with th scent, 

To forage when the cocks were bent , 

And sometimes catch ’em with a snap. 

As cleyerly as th’ ablest trap. 

They weie upon hard duty still, 

And ey’ry night stood sentinel. 

To guard the magazine i’ th’ hose, 

Prom two-legged, and from four-legged foes. 

Thus clad and fortified, Sir Knight, 

Prom peaceful home, set forth to fight. 

But first, with nimble active force, 

He got on th’ outside of his horse . 

Por having but one stirrup tied 
T’ his saddle on the further side. 

It was so short, h’ had much ado 
To reach it with his desperate toe 
But after many strains and heaves. 

He got up to the saddle-eaves, 


m which Cromwell’s antecedents are traced, through the vanous steps of 
Parhament-man, Captain, Colonel, G-eneral, up to the throne It con- 
cludes with these verses — 

A Brewer may he as hold as Hector, 

When he has drunk off his cup of nectar. 

And a Brewer may be a Lord Protector, 

Which nobody can deny. 

l^ow here remains the strangest thing, , 

How this Brewer about his liq.uor did bring, 

To be an Emperor, or a King, 

Which nobody can deny 

A Brewer may do what he will, 

And rob the Church and State, to sell 
His soul as to the Devil of Hell, 

Which nobody can deny 

This tune and measure appear to have been in great request with the 
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From -whence lie vaulted into tli’ seat, 

With so much vigour, strength, and heat, 

That he had almost tumbled over 
With his own weight, but did recover, 

Bj laying hold on tail and mane, 

Which oft he used instead of rein.'^ 

But no-w we talk of mounting steed, 

Before we further do proceed, 

It doth behove us to say something 
Of that which bore our valiant bumpkin t 
The beast was sturdy, large, and tall, 

With mouth of meal, and eyes of wall; 

I would say eye, for h’ had but one, 

As most agree, though some say none 
He was well stayed, and in his gait, 

Preserved a grave, majestic state , 

At spur or switch no more he skipped. 

Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipped, $ 

And yet so fiery, he would bound 
As if he grieved to touch the ground, § 

That Caesar’s horse, who, as fame goes. 

Had corns upon his feet and toes,|| 

Was not by half so tender-hoofed, 

Hor trod upon the ground so soft; 

* The whole of this ludicrous description is singularly happy, the 
fat, unwieldy knight, encumhered by a load of meat and puddings, 
and an exceedingly inconvenient costume , with only one stirrup tied 
up to the saddle very short on the off-side , making a desperate spnng 
to mount, nearly tumbling over by the force of his own weight, and 
sprawling along the back of the great horse, which he seizes by mane 
and tail to preserve his equilibrium 
t in all the editions humUn^ traced hy Dr Kash to fiom, and hen or 
lin a diminutive But this is not properly the term used by Butler 
Bumkin is a short boom projecting from each bow of a ship The 
word in the text should he humpkm — ^from Immp, large or swelling, 
and hm^ kind or genus, and, apphed to a man, means a heavy, 
awkward, clownish fellow. 

t The allusion is to Sir Roger B’Estrange’s fable of the Spaniard 
under the lash Being condemned to run the gauntlet, the Spamard 
preserved a slow and dignified step, scorning to abbreviate his pain hy 
qmckemng his pace 

§ See the descnption of Don Quixote’s Eosmante 

[} Julius Caesar’s horse was said to have had feet like those of a man. 
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And as that beast would kneel and stoop. 
Some write, to take bis rider up, 

So Hudibras bis, ’tis well-known, 

Would often do, to set bim down 
W e shall not need to say what lack 
Of leather was upon his hack ; 

For that was hidden under pad, 

And bieech of knight galled full as bad 
His strutting ribs on both sides showed 
Like furrows he himself had ploughed^ 

For underneath the skirt of pannel, 

’Twixt ev’ry two there was a channel. 

His draggling tail hung in the dirt, 

Which on his rider he would fiurt. 

Still as his tender side he pricked, 

With armed heel, or with unarmed, kicked, 
For Hudibras wore but one spur. 

As wisely knowing, could he stir 
To active trot one side of ’s horse, 

The other would not hang an arse * 

A Squire he had, whose name was Ralph, t 
That in th’ adventui*e went his half. 

Though writers, for more stately tone. 

Do call him Ralpho, ’tis all one, 

And when we can, with metre safe, 

Well call him so, if not, plain Ralph, 


* Butler may, probably, have taken the hint of these lines from the 
following passage quoted by a correspondent of 2^otes and Quenes — 
‘ A scholar being jeered on the way for wearing but one spur, said, that 
if one side of his horse went on, it was not likely that the other would 
stay behind’ — GraticB Ludmtes Jests from the Umversitie i638 
t Sir Eoger L’Estrange says that the original of Ealph was one 
Isaac Robinson, a zealous butcher in Hoorfields, another authority 
tiansfers the portrait to a tailor of the name of Femble, one of the 
Committee of Sequestrators Dr Grey thinks it probable that the name 
was suggested by that of the grocer’s apprentice in Beaumont and 
Rletchei’s play of The Kmght of the Burning Pestle Ralph is the repre- 
sentative of the Independents, as Hudibias is of the Rresbytenans 
By this contrivance the union (and, also, the rivalry) of the sectaiies 
in a common cause is exhibited throughout the poem. 
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For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steei their courses 
An equal stock of wit and valour 
He had laid in, by birth a tailor 
The mighty Tyrian queen that gained, 

With subtle shreds, a tract of land,* * * § 

Did leave it, with a castle fair. 

To his great ancestor, her heir, 

From him descended cross-legged knights, t 
Famed for their faith and warlike fights 
Against the bloody Cannibal,^ 

Whom they destroyed both great and small. 
This sturdy Squire had, as well 
As the bold Trojan knight, seen hell, 

Hot with a counterfeited pass 
Of golden bough, but true gold-lace. 

His knowledge was not far behind 
The knight’s, but of another kind, 

And he another way came by’t, 

Some call it Gifts, and some Hew-light, 

A liberal art that costs no pains 
Of study, industry, or brains 
His wits were sent him for a token, 

But in the carriage cracked and bioken, 

Like commendation nme-pence crooked 
With — To and from my love — it looked § 


* Queen Dido, who having obtained as much land as could be 
marked round by the hide of an ox, ingeniously cut the hide into 
strips so narrow as to enable her to enclose a much larger space than 
had been anticipated 

t The knights were represented in their effigies on their tombs with 
their legs crossed, somewhat in the manner of tailors 

t In carrying out the double figure of the Templars and the tailors, 
the bloody cannibal must be understood to represent the Saracens on 
the one side, and certain small creatures with which tailors are much 
troubled on the other 

§ Until the year idpd, when all money not milled was called in, a 
nmepeuny-piece of silver was as common as sixpences or shillings , — G 
Bending a com, and preserving it as a love-token, was an old custom, 
and still prevails in many parts of the country The usual form on the 
occasion of presentmg one of these gifts was To my love ^ from my love 
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He ne’er considered it, as loth 
To look a gift-horse in the mouth ; 

And yery wisely would lay forth 
Ho more upon it than ’twas worth, 

Eut as he got it freely, so 

He spent it frank and freely too 

For saints themselves will sometimes be, 

Of gifts that cost them nothing, free. 

By means of this, with hem and cough, 
Prolongers to enlightened snujff, 

He could deep mysteries unriddle, 

As easily as thread a needle . 

For as of vagabonds we say, 

That they are ne’er beside their way • 
Whate’er men speak by this new light, 

Btni they are sure to be i’ th’ right 
’Tis a dark-lantern of the spirit, 

Which none can see but those that bear it , 
A hght that falls down from on high, 

For spiritual trades to cozen by,* 

An %gn%s fatuus, that bewitches, 

And leads men into pools and ditches, 

To make them dip themselves, t and sound 
For Christendom m dirty pond ; 

To dive, like wild-fowl, for salvation, 

And fish to catch regeneration 
This light inspires, and plays upon 
The nose of saint, like bag-pipe drone, J 
And speaks, through hollow empty soul, 
As through a trunk, or whispermg hole, 
Such language as no mortal ear 
But spirit’al eaves-dropper can hear. 

So Phoebus, or some friendly muse, 

Into small poets song infuse , 


* Traders m spiritual gifts are here compared to traders who have 
light let down upon their goods through a glass window in the roof 
t Ralph was probably an Anabaptist or Dipper 
t Alludmg to the prevailing mode of speaking thorough the nose. 
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WMcli they at second-Iiand rehearse, 
Through reed or bagpipe, verse for verse. 

Thus Ralph became infallible, 

As three or four-legged oracle,* 

The ancient cup, or modem chair, 

Spoke truth point blank, though unaware. 
Ror mystic learning wondrous able 
In magic, talisman, and cabal. 

Whose primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adam’s first green breeches, t 
Deep-sighted in mtelligences, 

Ideas, atoms, influences. 

And much of Terra Incognita^ 

Th’ intelligible world, could say, J 
A deep occult philosopher. 

As learned as the wild Irish are, 

Or Sir Agrippa, for profound 
And solid lying much renowned § 


* The three-legged oracle refeis to the Tnpos, upon which the 
piiestess sat at Delphos, when she delivered her oracles A fom- 
legged oracle probably means, as Dr Ifash suggests, divination by 
quadruped 

t Probably intended to burlesque the Geneva translation of the 
Bible, published with notes, i599, which, in the third of Genesis, says 
of Adam and Eve, ‘ they sen ed fig-leaves together, and made themselves 
breeches ’ — G The same expression is repeated elsewhere by Butler, in 
another form — ‘ he derives the pedigree of magic fiom Adam’s first 
green breeches, because fig-leaves being the fiist clothes that mankind 
wore, were only used for covering, and theiefore are the most ancient 
monuments of concealed mysteries ’ — Character of an hermet%G Philo- 
sopher, 

t The whole of this passage is in ridicule of the metaphysical and 
scientific affectations of the day By ‘ th’ intelligible world’ is meant 
that remarkably unintelligible world which some philosophers regard 
as the refu^%um of ideas, and which to all the rest of the world has 
no more existence than the elixir mtm 

§ Cornelius Agrippa, born in Cologne in 148 d, was secietary to 
the Emperor Maximilian, Doctor of Divinity, physician to the Duchess 
of Anjou, and historiographer to Charles V The particular allusion 
in the text is to a book of magic he published when he was very 
young, containing the most wonderful collection of falsehoods and 
impositions that were ever put together on the subject Agnppa, in 
the latter part of his life, renounced all these follies, and in making a 
I. BUTJDEE. 5 
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He Antlaroposoplius,* and Floud,t 
And J acob Behmen,:|: understood ; 

Knew many an amulet and charm, 

That would do neither good nor haim^ 

In Rosicrucian lore as learned, § 

As he that Vere ad&ptus^ earned 
He understood the speech of birds 
As well as they themselves do words, IF 
Could tell what subtlest parrots mean, 

That speak and think contrary clean , 

What member ’tis of whom they talk, 

When they cry, ^Rope,’ and ^ Walk, knave, walk 


collected edition of his works, he suppressed the treatise Be Ocmltd 
FhtlosojpTiid 

* A nickname given to Br Vaughan, rector of St Bridge’s, in Bedford- 
shire, in consequence of an absurd book he wrote on the condition ot 
man after death, entitled Anthropo'^oyhm Tlieomagxca 

t Robert Rloud, or Fludd, son of Sir Thomas Floud, Treasurer of 
War to Queen Eli2abeth, followed the profession of medicine, and 
took up with great earnestness thedoctiinesof the Rosicrucians, which 
he defended in a tract 

t Of Jacob Behraen little is known, except that he is believed to 
have been a cobbler, and that he wrote some rehgious treatises m a 
mystical jargon, which renders them utterly unintelligible. 

§ The Rosicrucians were a sect of hermetical philosophers Accord- 
ing to some accounts, they derived their name from dew, and 
arux^ a cross Both were elements in their system , dew was esteemed 
the most powerful solvent of the piecious metals, and the cioss enclosed 
the letters that formed Iwx, light, called in the esoteric language of 
the sect the menstruum of the red dragon — that is, the light which, 
properly modified, pioduces gold It is also- said that the Rosicrucians 
derived their name from a German, Christian Rosencruz, with whom 
they onginated They were likewise known as the Illuminati, the Im- 
mortales, the Invisible Brothers 

il The title assumed by the alchemists, who were supposed to have 
discovered the philosopher’s stone 

^ It was a very old notion, as far back as the age of Bemocntus, 
that birds have a language of their own, which many persons pre- 
tended to understand 

** Br Grey conjectures that the persons mdicated under these 
phrases were Judge Tomlinson and Colonel Hewson On one occasion, 
when Tomlinson was swearing-in the sheriff’s, he drew their attention 
specially to that part of their functions which related to malefactors, 
adding that he had a kinsman m the city, a rope-maJuer, whom he 
commended to their patronage, as they were sure to require his 
services within the year The application of * "Walk, knave, walk’ to 
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He’d extract numlbers out of matter, 
And keep them in a glass, like watei, 

Of sovereign power to make m^n wise , ^ 
For, dropped in blear tbick-siglited eyes. 
They’d make them see in darkest night, 
Like owls, though purblind m the light 
By help of these, as he professed, 

He had First Matter seen undressed 
He took her naked, all alone, 

Before one rag of form was on t 
The Chaos, too, he had descried, 

And seen quite through, or else he lied , 
Hot that of pasteboard, which men shew 
For groats, at fair of Barthol’mew, J 


Colonel Hewson, seems to be determined by a satirical tract written on 
bim by Edmund Gayton, entitled, Walk, knaves^ walk, a Discoune 
intended to have been spolen at Court, &c 
* The Pythagoreans and Platonists, who reduced the laws of gene- 
ration to a system of arithmetical progiession and division, are here 
alluded to The speculative and experimental science of the contem- 
porary age IS reflected throughout the poem in numerous similar 
passages The most absurd theories of the ancients were revived, and 
novelties even still more extravagant were broached The institution 
of the Koyal Society, whatever benefit may have subsequently flowed 
from its establishment, helped considerably at first to encourage these 
visionary theories, which Butler treated with unsparing ridicule Pr 
Johnson observes that it is hard to conceive for what reason Butler 
and others heaped such acrimonious satire on the labours of the Eoyal 
Society, * since the philosophers professed not to advance doctnnes, but 
to produce facts, and the most zealous enemy of innovation must 
admit the gradual piogresa of experience, however he may oppose 
hypothetical temerity ’ This statement is not accurate An investi- 
gation into the early proceedings of the Eoyal Society will show that 
its members by no means limited themselves to the production of facts, 
but that they frequently advanced doctnnes, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, data liTor in the production of facts did they 
attend to that condition which can alone render facts valuable as a 
basis for scientific observation — ^the collection of data on a sufl&ciently 
comprehensive scale to justify the inferences they drew from them 
t Qu’en sa gloire il a vu la matifere premiere 

Eegnier — Sai x 

t Puppet-shows were amongst the most popular amasements of 
Bartholomew fair , and here Chaos, Creation, the Delugf, and other 
passages of sacred history were represented with pasteboard scenery 
Ben Jonson, m his play of Bartholomew Fair, enumerates some of the 

5 — 2 
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But its great grandsire, first o’ tli’ name, 
Wlience that and Befoimation came. 

Both cousin-g^rmans, and right able 
T’ inveigle and draw in the rabble . 

But Reformation was, some say, 

O’ th’ younger house to puppet-play."^ 

He could foretel whats’ever was, 

By consequence, to come to pass : 

As death of great men, alterations, 

Diseases, battles, inundations 
AU this without th’ eclipse of th’ sun, 

Or dreadful comet, he hath done 
By inward light, a way as good, 

And easy to be understood . t 
But with more lucky hit than those 
That use to make the stars depose, 

Like Knights o’ th’ Post, and falsely charge 
Upon themselves what others forge, J 


‘motions,’ as the pantomime on these occasions was called, which 
were enacted in the booths, exhibiting a curious mixture of sacred and 
profane subjects — such as Jerusalem, Nineveh, and the city of Norwich, 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the gunpowder plot The admission, it 
appears, to the best of these establishments was as much as eighteen or 
twenty pence , to others as low as fourpence The fair lasted four- 
teen days, during which time the regular theatres were closed But 
these enteitamments led to such excesses that early m the last century 
the fan was reduced to its original limit of three days, and from that 
time has gradually declined 

* That is, observes Bishop Warhurton, that the sectaries, who 
claimed the only right to the name of reformed, took the notion of 
their inspiration, and of their passiveness under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, from the puppets which, incapable of any ongmal action 
themselves, were moved by a superior hand 

t The preachers fiequently foretold events in their addresses to the 
people, but, instead of drawmg their prophecies from the stars, like the 
astrologers, who are satiiized in the succeeding lines, they pretended, 
to derive their knowledge of the future from divine inspiration 

X The Knights of the Post were persons who haunted the puilieus of 
the courts, ready to be hired for a bribe to swear to any falsehoods 
that might be required of them, and even to confess themselves guilty 
of the crimes of others upon an adequate consideration Their calling 
was of course held in great contempt, and the most scornful term that 
could be applied to any person was to call him a Knight of the Post 
In the old ballad of Haggedt and tormt and the honest poor man 
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As if they were consenting to 
All mischiefs in the world men do : 

Or, like the deyil, did tempt and sway ’em 
To rogueries, and then betray ’em. 

They’ll search a planet’s house, to know 
Who broke and robbed a house below; 

Examine Yenus, and the Moon, 

Who stole a thimble or a spoon , * 

And though they nothing will confess, 

Yet by their very looks can guess, 

And tell what guilty aspect bodes, 

Who stole, and who received the goods : 

They’ll question Mars, and, by his look, 

Detect who ’twas that nimmedt a cloak; 

Make Mercury confess, and ’peach 
Those thieves which he himself did teach. J 
They’ll find, i’ th’ physiognomies 
O’ th’ planets, all men’s destmies; 

Like him that took the doctor’s bill, 

And swallowed it instead o’ th’ pill,§ 

declares that to whatever extremities he may he dnven, he will never 
become a Elnight of the Fost — 

I scorn to live by the shift, 
or by any sinister dealing , 

I’ll flatter no man for a gift, 
nor will I get money by stealmg ; 

I’ll be no Knight of the Fost, 
to sell my soul for a bribe. 

Though all my fortunes be crossed, 
yet I scorn the cheater’s tnbe 

They acquired the name of Knights of the Post from the circumstance 
of being always found waiting at the posts which the shenffs set up 
outside their doors for pamting proclamations upon 
* Alluding to the old notion that the moon was the repository of 
all things that were lost or stolen 

t Stole The meanmg is embodied m the character of Corpoial 
Kym 

$ Mercury was the patron of thieves, as Mars, in the judicial astro- 
logy, was considered the patron of pirates 
§ The story is told by Henry Stephens in his Defence of Merodotus 
A physician wrote a prescription for a countryman, desinng him to 
take it The man followed the mstruction hterally, and swallowed 
the prescription. 
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Cast the nativity o’ th’ question, 

And from positions to be guessed on, 

As sure as if they knew the moment 
Of native’s birth, tell what will come on* * * § t 
They’ll feel the pulses of the stars, 

To find out agues, coughs, catarrhs. 

And tell what crisis does divine 
The rot in sheep, or mange in swine , 

In men, what gives or cures the itch. 

What makes them cuckolds, poor, or rich , 
What gams, or loses, hangs, or saves. 

What makes men great, what fools, or knaves ; 

But not what wise, for only ’f those 

The stars, they say, cannot dispose, f 

hTo more than can the astrologians 

There they say right, and like true Tro3ans 

This Ealpho knew, and therefore took 

The other course, of which we spoke J 

Thus was th’ accomplished Squire endued 
With gifts and knowledge perlous shrewd. 
Never did trusty squire with knight. 

Or knight with sqmre, e’er jump more right § 
Their arms and eqmpage did fit, 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit • 

Their valours, too, were of a rate, 

And out they salhed at the gate. 

Few miles on horseback had they jogged 
But Fortune unto them turned dogged, 


* In casting the nativity of a child, it was necessary to know the 
exact time of its hirth , but, in the absence of accui ate information 
on that point, the astrologer cast it by the ‘ physiognomy’ of the 
heavens at the moment the question was asked 

t Deceive, i e, the astiologer can no moie deceive a wise man, 
than can the stars What makes the obscurity, says Bishop War- 
hurton, is the use of the word dispose in two senses — vnfiumce.^ as it 
regards the stars, and deceive j as it relates to the astrologers 

t That IS, the religious imposture — intimating that even wise men, 
who could not be deceived by the frauds of astrology, were sometimes 
ensnared by spiritual pretences 

§ The precedent of Cervantes is closely followed in this passage 
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For they a sad adventure met, 

Of which anon we mean to treat 
But ere we ventme to unfold 
Achievements so resolved, and bold, 

We should, as learnM poets use. 

Invoke th’ assistance of some muse; 

However critics count it sillier. 

Than jugglers talking t’a familiar; 

We think ’tis no great matter which. 

They’re all alike, yet we shall pitch 
On one that fits our purpose most, 

Whom therefore thus do we accost * — 

Thou that with ale, or viler liquors, 

Didst inspire Withers, Prynne, and Yickars,t 
And force them, though it was in spite 
Of Hatuie, and their stars, to write. 

Who, as we find in sullen writs. 

And cross-grained works of modern wits, 
With vanity, opinion, want, 

The wonder of the ignorant, 


* The absurd custom of solemn invocations, frequently preceding 
the meanest performances, is burlesqued with infinite humour in this 
passage 

t George Withers, born m i588, died m i5(S7, a voluminous and 
violent party writer, who, amidst the vast quantiW of verse he pro- 
duced was the author of some pieces which deserved to be exempted 
fiom indiscriminate condemnation When Butler published this 
satire upon him. Withers was a close prisoner m the Tower, under a 
menace of impeachment William Prynne, born m i5oo, died m 
1669 , the famous author of the Bihtriomabtix^ for which he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, expelled the Universities, condemned to stand m 
the pillory and lose his ears, and fined £Sooo by the Star Chamber 
He vas a man of learning, and very laborious in his researches. 
Wood tells us that when he was engaged in study he would seldom 
eat any dinner, and that the only refreshment in which he indulged 
w^as a roll of bread and ale John Vickars, bom m iSSa, died in 
i6Sz, a fierce zealot on the Parliament side His writings (of which 
Wood gives a list) were distinguished by their coarseness ‘ He could 
out-scold,’ says Foulis, in his History of Plots^ ‘ the boldest face in 
Billingsgate, especially if kings, bishops, organs, or maypoles were to 
be the objects of his zealous indignation * Some specimens of his 
poetry may be seen m the Cmmro, LUeraria. 
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The praises of the author, penned 
B j himself, or wit-msnring friend , 

The itch of picture m the fuont, 

With hays, and wicked rhyme upon ’t,* * * § 

All that is left o’ th’ forked hillt 
To make men scribble without skilly 
Canst make a poet, spite of fate, 

And teach all people to translate, — 

Though out of languages, in which 
They understand no part of speech, 

Assist me but this once, I ’mplore, 

And I shall trouble thee no more. 

In western clime there is a town,J 
To those that dwell therein well known, 

Therefore there needs no more be said here, 

W e unto them refer our reader , 

For brevity is very good, 

When w’ are, or are not understood. § 

To this town* people did repair 
On days of market, or of fair, 

And to cracked fiddle, and hoarse tabor, 

In merriment did drudge and labour . 

But now a sport more formidable 
Had raked together village rabble ; 

’Twas an old way of recreating, 

Which learnM butchers call bear-baiting, 

* Alluding to the common usage of prefisang to books the com- 
mendatory verses of friends, and the author’s portrait encircled by 
laurels, 

t Farnassus, supposed to be cleft on the summit — 

I never did on cleft Parnassus dream, 

Hor taste the sacred Heliconian stream.~I)RYi>E]sr 
t The following allusion in a subsequent place has led to the 
supposition that Brentford is here indicated — 

And though you overcame the hear. 

The dogs beat you at Brentford fair , &c — ^ii 3 

§ This couplet, changmg the word very into ever, was quoted by 
Charles 11 in reply to a long speech of the Earl of Manchester in 
favour of the Dissenters, 
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A bold adventurous exercise, 

Witb ancient heroes in high prize; 

For authors do affirm it came 
From Isthmian and ISTemaean game; 
Others derive it from the Bear 
That’s fixed in northern hemisphere, 

And round about the pole does make 
A circle, like a bear at stake, 

That at the chain’s end wheels about, 

And overturns the rabble-rout 
For after solemn proclamation^' 

In the bear’s name, as is the fashion, 
According to the law of arms, 

To keep men from inglorious harms, 

That none presume to come so near 
As forty foot of stake of bear; 

If any yet be so fool-hardy, 

T’ expose themselves to vain jeopkdy, 

If they come wounded off, and lame, 

Ho honour’s got by such a maim, 

Although the bear gam much, b’lng bound 
In honour to make good his ground. 

When he’s engaged, and takes no notice. 
If any press upon him, who ’tis, 

But lets them know, at their own cost, 
That he intends to keep his post. 

This to prevent, and other harms. 

Which always wait on feats of arms, 

For in the hurry of a fray 
’Tis hard to keep out of harm’s way. 
Thither the Kmght his course did steer. 
To keep the peace ’twixt dog and bear, 


* Although the mock solemnity with which the sport is introduced 
thiows an air of ridicule over it, the whole description is quite 
accurate Proclamation was always made before the game began , 
and people were warned to keep clear of the animals, and not to 
come within forty feet of them at their peril. 
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As lie believed be was bound to do 
In conscience and commission too / 

And therefore thus bespoke the Squire * — 
^ W e that are wisely mounted higher 
Than constables in curule wit, 

When on tribunal bench we sit, 

Like speculators, should foresee, 

From Pharos of authority. 

Portended mischiefs farther than 
Low proletarian tything~men,t 
And, therefoie, being mformed by bruit, 
That dog and bear are to dispute, — 

Por so of late men hghting name. 

Because they often prove the same , 

Por where the first does hap to be, 

The last does coincidere , — 

Quantum %n nobis, have thought good 
To save th’ expense of Christian blood, 
And try if we, by mediation 
Of treaty, and accommodation, 

Can end the quarrel, and compose 
The bloody duel without blows 
^ Are not our liberties, our lives. 

The laws, religion, and our wives. 

Enough at once to lie at stake 
Por Cov’nant, and the Cause’s sake 
But in that quarrel dogs and bears, 

As well as we, must venture then si 


* The suppression of popular sports and recreations gave active 
employment to the justices of the peace Bear-haitmg was regarded, 
with especial abhorrence as a relique of paganism 
t The proletarii were the lowest class of the people amongst the 
Eomans, and by attaching this epithet to the tythmg-men, the 
knight means to designate the infenority of their office or position 
t The solemn League and Covenant was fiamed by the Scotch 
Parliament, received m both houses, and ordered to be read in all 
the churches of the kingdom The Cause, or Grod’s Cause, \vas a 
cry amongst the Boundheads 
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This feud, by J esuits invented, 

By evil counsel is fomented, 

There is a Machiavelian plot, 

Though every nare olfact it not,"^ 

And deep design in’t to divide 
The well-affected that confide, 

By setting brother against brother, 

To claw and curry one another 
Have we not enemies plus satis. 

That cane et anguepejus^ hate us * * * § 2 
And shall we turn our fangs and claws 
Upon our own selves, without caused 
That some occult design doth lie 
In bloody cy|^arctomachy,J 
Is plain enough to him that knows 
How saints lead brothers by the nose. 
I wish myself a pseudo-prophet, 

But sure some mischief will come of it, 
Unless by providential wit. 

Or force, we averruncate§ it. 

For what design, what interest, 

Can beast have to encounter beast? 
They fight for no espousM cause, |j 
Frail privilege, fundamental laws, 

Nor for a thorough reformation, 

Nor covenant nor protestation, IT 


* TlioiigTi every nose smell it not. Nare, from nar&s^ the nostnls 
This IS a little touch of ^characteristic pedantry in the knight 

t A proverbial saying used by Horace, expressive of deadly 
hostility 

$ A compound from the Greek, signifying a fight between dogs and 
bears Sir Hudibras thioughout this speech ib evidently m a high 
> em of pedantic display 

§ To tear up by the roots 

If In the lines that follow we have a recital of all the grievances, 
real or imaginary, of which the Parhament complained, and the rights 
for which they contended 

^ The resolution, or protest, subscribed in the first year of the Bong 
Parliament, 
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l:7or liberty of consciences,* 

ITor lords and commons’ ordinances ,t 
N*or for tbe chnich, nor for cliiircli-lands, 

To get them in their own no hands 
Is or evil counsellors to bring 
To justice, that seduce the king; 

Nor for the worship of us men. 

Though we have done as much for them. 

Th’ Egyptians worshipped dogs, and for 
Their faith made internecine war. 

Others adored a rat, and some 
Eor that church suffered martyrdom. 

The Indians fought for the truth 
Of th’ elephant and monkeyjp tooth, § 

And many, to defend that faith, 

Fought it out mord/iGus"^ to death. 

But no beast ever was so slight,^ 

For man, as for his god, to fight ; 

They have more wit, alas' and know 
Themselves and us better than so. 

But we, who only do infuse 
The rage in them like houth-feus,'^^ 

’Tis our example that instils 
In them th’ infection of our ills 
For, as some late philosophers 
Have well observed, beasts that converse 

^ This Ime stood in the fiist edition — 

Kor for free liberty of conscience 

Bishop "Warburton thinks the alteration for* the worse, free liberty 
being a happy satineal periphrasis for licentiousness That it did 
not accurately express what Butler meant, however, may be presumed 
from his having afterwards substituted the leading m the text 
t The title given to bills, after Parliament had renounced the 
king’s authority An ordinance was a law still-born, says Clarendon, 
dropped before qmckened by the royal assent t Paws 

§ The people of Ceylon and Malabai worshipped the teeth of 
elephants and monkeys The Siamese are said to have otfered 
700,000 ducats to redeem fiom the Portuguese a monkey’s tooth 
which had long been an object of worship with them 

11 Desperately — tooth and nail f Thoughtless, silly 

** Incendiaries 
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Witli man take after kim, as kogs 
Get pigs all th’ year, and bitckes dogs. 

Just so, by onr example, cattle 
Learn to give one another battle 
We read m ISTero’s time, tbe Heathen 
When they destroyed the Christian brethren, 
They sewed them in the skins of bears, 

And then set dogs about their ears , 

From whence, no doubt, th’ invention came 
Of this lewd antichnstian game.’ 

To this, quoth Balpho, — ‘ Yerily 
The point seems very plain to me, 

It is an antichnstian game, 

Unlawful both p thing and name. 

Lirst, for the name, the word bear-baiting 
Is carnal, and of man’s creating, 

Lor certainly there’s no such word 
In all the Scripture on recbrd,* 

Therefore unlawful, and a sm. 

And so is, secondly, the thing; 

A vile assembly ’tis, that can 
hTo more be proved by Scripture, than 
Provincial, classic, national ,t 
Mere human creature-cobwebs all. 


* * The Disciplinarians held that the Scripture of God is in such 
sort the rule of human actions, that simply, whatever we do, and are 
not hy it directed thereto, the same is sm * — Hookek’s JEcclesiastical 
Pohty Some of the French Huguenots earned this doctrine so far as 
to refuse to pay rent, unless their landloids could produce a text of 
Senpture to warrant the payment While on the one hand texts 
were easily found to authenticate any doctrine they accepted, so on 
the other there was no difficulty m opposing any doctrine they dis- 
approved, on the giound that there was no text by which it could he 
sustained 

t These words, and the things they represented, being of man’s 
invention, were carnal and unlawful. The passage, being spoken by 
Ralph, IS intended to show the aversion m which the Presbyterian 
Assembly of Divines was held by the Independents , for, although 
the phrase ‘ vile assembly’ is directly apphed to the gatheiing of 
people at the bear-baitmg, it bears allusively upon that foim of 
Chuich government for which the Independents asserted no authoiuy 
could be found in Scripture, 
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Thirdly, it is idolatrous^ 

For ■when men run a-whoring thus 
With their inventions, whatsoe’er 
The thing be, whether dog or bear, 

It IS idolatrous and pagan, 

No less than worshipping of Dagon ’ 
Quoth Hudibras, — ^ 1 smell a rat , 
Ealpho, thou dost prevaricate 
For though the thesis which thou lay’st 
Be true ad amu8s%m^ as thou say’st , 

For that bear-baitxng should appear, 

Jure divino, lawfuller 

Than synods are, thou dost deny 

Toiidem verbis — so do I ; 

Yet there’s a fallacy in this; 

For if by sly homceosiSyf 
Tussis pro crepitu, an art. 

Under a cough to slur a f — ^t,J 
Thou wouldst sophistically imply 
Both are unlawful — I deny.’ 

^ And I,’ quoth Balpho, ^ do not doubt 
But bear-baitmg may be made out. 

In gospel times, as la-wful as is 
Provincial, or paiochial classis, 

And that both are so near of km. 

And like in all, as well as sin, 

That, put ’em in a bag, and shake ’em, 
Yourself o’ th’ sudden would mistake ’em, 
And not know which is which, unless 
You measure by their wickedness, 

For ’tis not hard t’ imagine whether 
O’ th’ two IS worst, tho’ I name neither ’ 
Quoth Hudibras, ‘ Thou offer’st much. 
But art not able to keep touch 


* Exactly 

t An explanation of a thing by something resembling it. 
t Left out in the edition of i574» hut retained by Grey and Hash 
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Mira de lente,^ as ’tis i’ tli’ adage, 

Id est, to make a leek a cabbage, 

Tbou canst at best but overstrain 
A paradox, and tby own brain ,t 
For what can synods have at all 
With bear that’s analogical * * * § 2 
Or what relation has debating 
Of church- affairs with bear-baiting? 

A just comparison still is 
Of things ejusdem generis , 

And then what genus rightly doth 
Include, and comprehend them both ? 

If animal, both of us may 
As justly pass for bears as they. 

For we are anirhals no less, 

Although of different specieses J 
But, Ealpho, this is no fit place, 

ISTor time, to argue out the case 
For now the field is not far off. 

Where we must give the world a proof 
Of deeds, not words and such as suit 
Another manner of dispute : 

A controversy that affords 
Actions for arguments, not words, 

Which we must manage at a rate 
Of prow’ss, and conduct adequate 
To what our place, and fame doth promise, 
And all the godly expect from us § 


* Great erf and little wool 

t The reading in the first edition, for which this couplet was substi- 
tuted, stood as follows — 

Thou wilt best but suck a bull. 

Or shear swme — all cry and no wool 
The reference is to an old proverb — As Ysise as the Waltham calf, 
that went nine times to suck a bull 
t Thus in all the editions There is no absolute necessity for the 
additional syllable , but it is highly humorous 

§ Godly and ungodly were the distinctions drawn by the Fres- 
bytenans between themselves and the Royalists. 
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Nor shall they he deceived, -unless 
We’re slurred and outed* hy success; 

Success, the mark no mortal wit, 

Or surest hand can always hit : 

Tor whatsoe’er -we perpetrate, 

We do but row, w’ are steered by fate,t 
Which in success oft disinherits, 

IFor spurious causes, noblest merits. 

Great actions are not always true sons 
Of great and mighty resolutions , 

Nor do the bold’st attempts bring forth 
Events still equal to their worth. 

But sometimes fail, and in their stead 
Eortune and cowardice succeed. 

Yet we have no great cause to doubt, 

Our actions still have borne us nut; 

Which, though they’re known to be so ample, 
We need not copy from example. 

We’re not the only person durst 
Attempt this provmce, nor the first. 

In northern clime a val’rous knight 
Did whilom kill his bear in fight, 

And wound a fiddler . we have both 
Of these the objects of our wroth, 

And equal fame and glory from 
Th’ attempt, or victory to come. 

’Tis sung, there is a valiant Mamaluke 

In foreign land, yclep’d J 

To whom we have been oft compared 
For person, parts, address, and beard. 

Both equally reputed stout, 

And in the same cause both have fought; 


* Ejected — expelled. 

t Tlie doctnne of predestination, for winch the Funtans were so 
zealous, is set up to meet all contingencies 

% The name of Sir Samuel Luke exactly fills the chasm, and 
supplies the ihyme ^ 
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He oft, in sucli attempts as these, 

Came off with glory and success, 

Nor will we fail in th’ execution, 

For want of equal resolution 
Honour is, like a widow, won 
With brisk attempt and putting on. 

With entering manfully and urging. 

Not slow approaches, like a virgin ’ 

This said, as erst the' Phrygian knight,^ 
So ours, with rusty steel did smite 
His Trojan horse, and just as much 
He mended pace upon the touch ; 

But from his empty stomach groaned, 

Just as that hollow beast did sound. 

And angry, ^nswered from behind. 

With brandished tail and blast of wind 
So have I seen, with armM heel, 

A wight bestride a Common- weal, t 
While still the more he kicked and spurred. 
The less the sullen jade has stirred. J 


* Laocoon, who, suspecting the treachery of the Greeks, struck the 
wooden horse with his spear 

t Our poet might possibly have in mind a print engraven in Hol- 
land It represented a cow, the emblem of the Commonwealth, with 
the King of Spain on her back, kicking and spurring her , the Queen 
of England before, stopping and feeding her , the Prince of Orange 
milking her , and the Duke of Anjou behind, pulhng hei back by the 
tail — Heylin’s Cosmog N 

X The image applies to the bnef government of Richard Cromwell, 
rathei than to that of Oliver When a similar metaphor was applied to 
Oliver, the ‘ steeds’ instead of being ‘ sullen,’ were generally made 
to rear and plunge, as m the following lines of one of the royahst 
ballads — 

But Kol, a rank rider, gets first in the saddle, 

And made her show tricks, and curvet, and rebound , 

She quickly perceived he rode widdle-waddle, 

And like his coach-horses, threw his highness to ground. 
Then Dick, being lame, rode holding by the pummel, 

Not having the wit to get hold of the rem , 

But the jade did so snort at the sight of a Cromwell, 

That poor Dick and his kindred turned footmen agam ' 

This incident actually occurred on one occasion when Cromwell was 
driving his owui coach 

1. BUTLER, 6 
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PART I — CANTO II. 

THE ARGUMENT 

The catalogue and character 
Of th’ enemies’ best men of war, 

Whom, in a bold harangue, the knight 
Defies, and challenges to fight 
H’ encounters Talgol, routs the bear, 

And takes the fiddler prisoner. 

Conveys him to enchanted castle, 

There shuts him fast in wooden Bastile. 

T HEEE was an ancient sage pMlosopIier 
That had read Alexander [Ross‘S over, 
And swore the world, as he could prove, 
Was made of fighting, and of love. 

Just so romances are, for what dse 
Is in them all but love and battles H 
0’’th’ first of these w’ have no great matter 
To treat of, but a world o’ th’ latter. 

In which to do the injured right. 

We mean in what concerns just nght, 

Certes our authors are to blame. 

For to make some well-sounding name 
A pattern fit for modern knights 
To copy out in frays and fights, 


* A Scotch divine, born in i 59 o Having come to England in the 
reign of Chailes I , he was made one of his Majesty’s chaplains, and- 
master of the free school of Southampton He died in 1554, leaving 
a handsome legacy to the school, and bequeathing to some friends m 
Hampshire a large libi ary and a considerable sum of money, part of 
winch was hidden amongst his books Ross ’was a voluminous writer 
upon a great vanety of subjects, and wrote commentaries on Sir 
Kenelra Digby, Sir Thomas Browne, Hobbes, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh To have read Alexander Ross over, would, therefore, have 
been an extraordinary achievement Addison remarks, that this 
couplet, on account of its cuiious rhyme, has been more frequently 
quoted than the finest pieces of wit in the whole poem, 
t Some lines in Butler’s Ommow-jptoceRooI are to the same effect — 
Love and fighting is the sum 
Of all romances, from Tom Thumb 
To Arthur, Gondibert and Hudibras. 
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Like those that a whole street do raze, 

To build a palace in the place 
They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, 

Or wives, or children, so they can 
Make up some fierce, dead-doing man, 
Composed of many ingredient valours, 

J ust like the manhood of nine tailors . 

So a wild Tartar, when he spies 
A man that’s handsome, valiant, wise, 

If he can kill him, thinks t’ inherit 
His wT.t, his beauty, and his spirit ,t 
As if just so much he enjoyed, 

As in another is destroyed : 

"For when a giant’s slam in fight, 

And mowed o’erthwart, or cleft downright, 
It is a heavy case, no doubt, 

A man should have his brains beat out, 
Because he’s tall, and has large bones. 

As men kill beavers for their stones 
But, as for our part, we shall tell 
The naked truth of what befel, 

And as an equal fiiend to both 

The knight and bear, but more to troth, J 

With neither faction shall take part, 

But give to each his due desert. 

And never com a formal lie ©n’t. 

To make the knight o’ercome the giant. 
This b’lng professed, we’ve hopes enough, 
And now go on where we left off. 


* Some editions read — 

• To bmld another m its place 

The allusion, however, being apparently to the building of Somerset 
House, for which some religious houses and two churches were pulled 
down, the above reading is preferred. 

t The Tartar who kills a man of extraordinary endowments or beauty 
believes that the qualities of his victim are immediately transferred to 
himself 

t * ** Amicus Sociates, amicus Plato, sed magis arnica veritas ’ 

6—2 
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They rode, but authors having not 
Determined -whether pace or trot, 

That IS to say, -whether tollutation, ' 

As they do term ’t, or succussation,t 
We leave it, and go on, as now 
Suppose they did, no matter how , 

Yet some, from subtle hints, have got 
Mysterious light it was a trot 
But let that pa'^s, they now begun 
To spur their living engines on 
For as whipped tops and bandied balls, 
The learned hold, are animals, 5. 

So horses they affirm to be 
Mere engines made by geometry. 

And were invented first from engines, 

As Indian Britons were fiom Penguins § 
So let them be, and, as I was saying, 
They their live engines plied, not staying 
Until they reached the fatal champaign 
Which th’ enemy did then encamp on. 
The dire Pharsalian plain, where battle 
Was to be waged ’twixt puissant cattle, 
And fierce auxiliary men. 

That came to aid their brethren , 


* Ambling t Trotting 

I Ibe atomic theory, by which it is maintained that there is no 
vital principle in animals, and, that they have no higher motive- 
power than that of mere mechanism , consequently tops and bandied 
balls, while in motion, posbess as much of the living pnnciple as 
horses or dogs, or any of the lower animals 
§ Dr Grey thinks it probable that this is meant as a banter upon 
Selden, who, in his notes on the PolyolUon^ speakmg of a voyage made 
by a certain Pnnce of Wales to Florida in 1170, conjectures that the 
words Capo de Broton and Penguin — a white rock and a white- 
headed bird — are reliques of the Pnnce’s discoveries The meaning is, 
that it IS just as hkely that horses were invented from engines, as that 
the Britons came fiom pengmns Warburton acutely observes, that 
* the thought is extremely fine, and well exposes the folly of a philoso- 
pher, for attempting to establish a pnnciple of great importance in his 
science, on as slender a foundation as an etymologist advances an 
histoiical conjecture ’ 
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Who now began to take the field, 

As knight from ridge of steed beheld. 

For, as our modern wits behold. 

Mounted a pick-back on the old,^ 

Much further off, much further he 
Raised on his agid beast, could see , 

Yet not sufficient to descry 

All postures of the enemy 

Wherefore he bids the squire ride further, 

T’ observe their numbers, and their order ; 

That when their motions he had known, 

He might know how to fit his own 

Meanwhile he stopped his willing steed, 

To fit himself for martial deed 
Both kinds of metal he prepared. 

Either to give blows, or to ward , 

Courage within, and steel without, 

To give and to receive a rout + 

PIis death-charged pistols he did fit well, 
Drawn out from life-preserving victual , 
These being primed, with force he laboured 
To free ’s blade from retentive scabbard, 
And after many a painful pluck, 

He cleared at length the rugged tuck J 
Then shook himself, to see that prowess 
In scabbard of his arms sat loose, 

And, raised upon his desperate foot. 

On stirrup-side he gazed about, § 


* The moderns, observes Sir W Temple, must have more know 
ledge than the ancients, because they have the advantage both of 
theirs and their own, which is commonly illustrated by a dwarfs 
standing on a giant’s shoulders, and seeing more and farther than the 
giant 

t In the original edition, this couplet stood thus — 

Courage and steel, both of great force, 

Prepared for better, or for worse 
$ Origmal edition — 

From rusty dalliance he bailed tuck 
§ The details given in the first instance of the knight’s furniture 
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Portending Hood, like Hazing star, 

The beacon of approaching war 

The Squire advanced with greater speed. 

Than conld he expected from his steed,* 

But far more in returning made , 

For now the foe he had surveyed, 

Banged, as to him they did appear. 

With van, mam-hattle, wings, and rear. 

I’ th’ head of all this warlike rabble, 

Crowderof marched expert and able. 



and caparisons are, as m this instance, reproduced wherever circum- 
stances require a reference to them Thus we are reminded in this 
passage of the contents of the holsters, the pistols and the viands, of 
the sword that had grown rusty in its scabbard, and was consequently 
difficult to draw, and of the fact, previously mentioned, that the 
knight had but one stirrup Nor does the poet forget the special cha- 
racter of the horse, who is here humorously described as being quite 
willing to stop Although the action of the poem is dehcient in the 
movement and variety necessary to keep up a dramatic interest, the 
individuality of the actors is sustained throughout with the highest 
dramatic skill The descnptions given of them on their fiist appear- 
ance are not introduced merely to provoke laughter, but, by the subse- 
quent use of the paiticulars, become indispensable to the actual 
business of the scene In the language, conversation, and sentiments 
of the persons, individuahty is preserved with equal distinctness 
* Ongmal edition — 

Ealpho rode on with no less speed 
Than Hugo in the forest did 

Hugo was scout-master to Gondibert, and was sent in advance to 
reconnoitre 

t Sir Roger L’Estrange says that the original of this character was 
one Jackson, a milhnei, who lived in the New Exchange, in the 
Strand, and who, having lost a leg in the service of the Roundheads, 
was reduced to the necessity of fiddling for his bread from one ale- 
house to another This itinerant fiddler is very properly placed at 
the head of the rabble. The name, Crowdeio,is founded on the word 
crowds a fiddle, taken from the Welsh cnofh Butler afterwards intro- 
duces the word itself, as in tlie following example — 

His fiddle is your proper purchase 
Won m the service of the churches , 

And by your doom must be allowed 
To be, or be no more a crowd 

The word is frequently used by the Elizabethan writers. Here is an 
instance — • 

0 sweet consent between a crowd and a Jew*s harp 

Lylt — AUx» wid Camp ii. 
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Instead of trumpet, and of drum, 

That makes the warrior’s stomach come, 
Whose noise whets valour sharp, like beer 
By thunder turned to vinegar^ 

For if a trumpet sound, or drum beat, 

Who has not a month’s mind'^ to combat 
A squeakmg engine he applied 
Unto his neck, on north-east side,t 
Just where the hangman does dispose, 

To special friends, the fatal noose . J 

For ’tis great grace, when statesmen straight 

Dispatch a friend, let others wait. 

His warped ear hung o’er the strings, 

Which was but souse to chitterlings * § 

For guts, some write, ere they are sodden, 
Are fit for music, or for pudden ; 


* The onginal and legitimate signification of this expression is 
wholly irreconcileable with the popular sense of having a desiie to do 
a thing, in which it is used heie A month's mind is a religious cele- 
bration to the memoiy of the dead, a month after their decease, and 
these distant obsequies were frequently piovided for by will It thus 
became an office of the Church, and is still observed in Roman 
Cathohc countries How it came to mean a wish, intention, or de- 
sire — ^generally implying, also, vacillation of purpose — cannot be easily 
determined It has been ingeniously coiijeciured to have originated in 
* a woman’s longing,’ explamed by Mr Croft, m his lemarks on Shak- 
speare, as usually taking place, or commencing, at least, in the first 
month of pregnancy 

t It has been supposed that this description is drawn from the 
position in which bodies are huned, the head being always to the 
west, and the left side, consequently, to the north, so that the side of 
the neck where the fiddle is usually placed would be due north-east 
This theory is curiously confirmed by other notions referred to by Dr 
ITash Some authors maintain that the human body is magnetieal, 
and that, if put out to float on the water, the head would always turn 
to the north Paracelsus had a conceit about the body, by wffiich he 
made the face the east, the back the west, &c Now in either of these 
positions — the body lying on its back with its head to the north, or 
standing upright with its face to the east — the place of the fiddle 
would still be due north-east The augurs of old, m their divinations, 
turned their faces to the east 

t The noose is understood to be usually placed under the left ear 

§ Souse, the ears, and chitterlings, the entrails of swine— the former 
alluding to Crowdero’s ear, and the latter to the strings of the fiddle. 
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From "wlience men borrow every kind 
Of minstrelsy, by strmg or wind 
His grisly beard was long and thick, 

With which he strung his fiddle-stick, 

For he to horse-tail scorned to owe 
For what on his own chin did grow 
Chiron, the four-legged bard,^ had both 
A beard and tail of his own growth , 

And yet by authors ’tis averred, 

He made use only of his beard. 

In Staffordshiie, where virtuous worth 
Does raise the minstrelsy, not birth, 

Where bulls do choose the boldest king 
And rulei o’er the men of string, 

As once in Persia, ’tis said. 

Kings were proclaimed by a horse that neighed, t 
He, bravely venturing at a crown, 

By chance of war was beateri, down. 

And wounded sore his leg, then broke. 

Had got a deputy of oak , 

For when a shin in fight is cropped, 

The knee^with one of timber’s propped. 

Esteemed more honourable than the other. 

And takes place, though the younger brother J 

Kext marched brave Orsin,§ famous for 
Wise conduct, and success in war, 

A skilful leader, stout, severe, 

How marshal to the champion bear 
With truncheon tipped with iron head, 

The warrior to the hsts he led , 


* ClnroTi, the centaur — the Sagittarius of the Zodiac 
t Darius, elected King of Persia under the agreement of the seven 
princes (of whom he was one) that the monaichy should devolve on 
him whose horse should first neigh By the artful device of a groom, 
the horse of Darius neighed first, and secured the throne for his 
master 

t A man with a wooden leg always sets it first m walking 
§ Intended, according to Sir Roger L’Bstrange, foi Joshua Gosling, 
who kept bears at Pans Garden, lu Southwark. 
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With solemn march, and stately pace, 

But far more grave and solemn face ^ 

Grave as the Emperor of Pegu, 

Or Spanish potentate, Don Diego, ^ 

This leader was of knowledge great. 

Either for charge, or for retreat * * * § 

Knew when t’ engage his hear pell-mell. 

And when to bring him off as well t 
So lawyers, lest the h^ear defendant, 

And plaintiff dog, should make an end on’t. 

Do stave and tad with writs of error, 

Beverse of judgment, and demurrer, 

To let them breathe a while, and then 
Cry whoop, and set them on again 
As Bomulus a wolf did rear, 

So he was dry-nursed by a bear,$ 

That fed him with the purchased prey 
Of many a fierce and bloody fray. 

Bred up, where discipline most rare is, 

In military garden Pans § 

For soldiers heretofore did grow 
In gardens, just as weeds do now, 

Dntil some splay-foot politicians 
T’ Apollo offered up petitions, 

Eor licensing a new invention || 

They ’d found out of an antique engine, 

* See Purchas’s Pilgrims^ and Lady's Travels into Spam 

t Onginal edition — 

He knew when to fall on pell-mell, 

To fall back and retreat as well, 

t That IS, maintained by the profits he derived from the exhibition 
of his bear 

§ There was a circns m Pans Garden for bull and bear-baiting It 
was afterwards occasionally converted into a theatie Bear-baitmg 
was forbidden in the time of the Civil Wars The ‘ military garden’ 
refers to a society instituted by James I for training soldiers, who used 
to piactise in Pans Garden 

II This passage is traced by Hr Grey to Boccalini’s Advertisement 
from Parnassus, in which the gardeners apply to Apollo for some such 
speedy means of extirpating vteeds as he had invented, in diums and 
trumpets, for destroying dissolute and rebellious subjects. 
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To root out all tlie weeds, that grow 
In public gardens, at a blow, 

And leave th’ herbs standing Quoth Sir Sun,* 

‘ My friends, that is not to be done.’ 

‘ Not done !’ quoth Statesman , ^ Yes, an’t please ye. 
When ’tis once known you’ll say ’tis easy.’ 

‘ Why then let’s know it,’ quoth Apollo 
^ We’ll beat a drum, and they’ll all follow ’ 

‘ A drum 5’ quoth Phoebus, ^ Troth, that’s true, 

A pretty invention, quaint and new : 

But though of voice and instrument 
We are th’ undoubted president, 

We such loud music do not profess, 

The devil’s master of that office, 

Where it must pass; if ’t be a drum, 

He’ll sign it with Gler ParL Bom -Com , t 
To him apply yourselves, and he 
Will soon despatch you for his fee ’ 

They did so, but it proved so ill, 

They ’ad better let ’em grow there still. 

But to resume what we discoursing 
Were on before, that is, stout Oisin, 

That whioh so oft by sundry writers, 

Has been apply’d t’ almost all fighters, i 
More justly may b’ ascribed to this 
Than any other warrior, viz. 

None ever acted both parts bolder, 

Both of a chieftain and a soldier 
He was of great descent, and high 
For splendour and antiquity, 


* After tlie fasliion and usage of chivalry, Apollo is designated Sir 
Sun, The expression occurs in Sydney’s Arcadia 
t The House of Commons having assumed, with other royal privi- 
leges, the right of granting patents for new inventions, Apollo sends 
the petitioners to that assembly, which he informs tliem is under the 
government of the devil, who will sanction the invention, if it pass, 
with the usual signatui e of Clerk of the House of Commons 
t Alluding to the mdiscnminate panegyrics of the historians. 
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And from celestial origine, 

Derived liimself in a right line ; 

'Not as the ancient heroes did. 

Who, that their base-hirths might he hid, 
Knowmg they were of doubtful gender, 

And that they came in at a windore,**^ 

Made Jupiter himself, and others 

O’ th’ gods, gallants to their own mothers, 

To get on them a race of champions, 

Of which old Homer first made lampoons ; 
Arotophylax,t in northern sphere. 

Was his undoubted ancestor, 

From him his great forefathers came, 

And in all ages bore his name * 

Learned he was in med’cinal lore, 

Por by bis side a pouch he wore, 

Deplete with strange heimetic powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would solder,^ 
By skilful chemist, with great cost. 

Extracted from a rotten postj§ 

But of a heavenlier infiuence 

Than that which mountebanks dispense , 

Though by Promethean fire made, ^ 

As they do quack that drive that trade 
Por as, when slovens do amiss 
At others’ doors, by stool or piss, 

The learnMIl write, a red-hot spit 
B’lng prudently applied to it. 

Will convey mischief from the dung 
IJnto the part that did the wrong, 


* An old form of -window, m common use amongst the earlier 
writers 

t The star Bootes, near Ursa Major 

t The sympathetic powder was supposed to possess a healing influ- 
ence from a distance — See Sir Elenelm Pighy’s Discourse concerning 
the cure of wounds by sympathy 
^ Useless powders in medicine are called powders of post — 

11 Sir Kenelm Bigby, who relates the story of the spit 
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So tliis did liealing, and as sure 
As that did mischief, this would cure. 

Thus virtuous Orsin was endued 
With learning, conduct, fortitude 
Incomparable, and as the prince 
Of poets, Homer, sung long since, 

A skilful leech is better far, 

Than half a hundred men of war, 

So he appeared, and by his skill, 

Ho less than dint of sword, could kill 
The gallant Brum marched next him, 
With visage formidably grim, 

And rugged as a Saracen, 

Or Turk of Mahomet’s own km, 

Clad in a mantle de la guerre 
Of rough, impenetrable fur , 

And m his nose, like Indian king, 

He wore, for ornament, a ring , 

About his neck a threefold gorget, 

As rough as trebled leathern taiget, 
Armid, as heialds cant, and langued,''^* 

Or, as the vulgar say, sharp-fanged 
For as the teeth m beasts of prey 
Are swords, with which they fight in fray. 
So swords, in men of war, are teeth, 

Which they do eat their victual with 
He was by birth, some authois write, 

A Bussian, some a Muscovite, 

And ’mong the Cossacks had been bred. 

Of whom we m diurnals read, 

That serve to fill up pages here, 

As with their bodies ditches there 
Scrimansky t was his cousin german, 

With whom he served, and fed on vermin, 


» Armed, in heraldry, means when the beak, talons, horns or teeth, 
of birds or beasts of prey are of a diiferent colour from the rest of the 
])Qdy— langued, when the tongue is of a different colour 

t Xhobably the name of some well-known bear 
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And when tliese failed, he’d suck his claws, 
And qnaiter himself upon his paws 
And though his countrymen, the Huns, 

Did stew their meat between their bums 
And th’ horses’ backs o’er which they straddle. 
And ev’ry man ate up his saddle , 

He was not half so nice as they, 

But ate it raw when ’t came in’s way 
He had traced countries far and near, 

More than Le Blanc the traveller, 

Who writes, he spoused in India, 

Of noble house, a lady gay. 

And got on her a race of worthies, 

As stout as any upon earth is 
Full many a tight for him between 
TalgoD and Oisin oft had been, 

Each striving to deserve the crown 
Of a saved citizen , the one 
To guard his bear, the other fought 
To aid his dog , both made more stout 
By several spurs of neighbourhood, 
Church-fellow-membership, and blood; 

But Talgol, mortal foe to cows, 

Never got aught of him but blows; 

Blows hard and heavy, such as he 
Had lent, lepaid with usury 
Yet Talgol was of courage stout, 

And vanquished oftener than he fought : 
Inured to labour, sweat, and toil. 

And, like a champion, shone with oil t 
Bight many a widow his keen blade, 

And many fatherless, had made , 

He many a boar and huge dun-cow 
Did, like another Guy, o’er throw. 


* A butclier in IS'ewpfate-market, -who obtained a captain’s commis- 
sion for bis valour at Naseby 

t He was a greasy butcher, and is compared to the wrestlers who, in 
the Greek games, rubbed themselves with oil to make their joints supple 
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But Guy, witli Mm in fight compared, 

Had like the boar or dun-cow fared ^ 

With greater troops of sheep M had fought 
Than Ajax, or bold Don Quixote, t 
And many a serpent of fell kind, 

With wings befoie, and stings hehmd,J 
Subdued , as poets say, long agone, 

Bold Sir George Saint George did the dragon § 
Nor engine, nor device polemic, 

Disease, nor doctor epidemic, || 

Though stored with deletery medicines, 

Which whosoever took is dead since, 

E’er sent so vast a colony 
To both the under worlds as he : 

For he was of that noble trade 
That demi-gods and heroes made, 

Slaughter, and knocking on the head. 

The trade to which they all were bred, 

And is, like others, glorious when 
’Tis great and large, but base, if mean , 

The former rides m triumph for it, 

The latter in a two-wheeled chariot, III 
For daring to profane a thing 
So sacred, with so vile bungling 

^ Guy, Earl of Warwick, one of whose exploits was a victory over a 
diin-cow 

t Ajax, in a fit of madness, fell upon a flock of sheep, mistaking 
them fi>r the Grecian princes who had decided against him in the con- 
tention for the armour of Ulysses , and Bon Qmxote, m like manner, 
attacked a flock of sheep which he supposed to he the army of the 
giant Ahpharnon 

t The wasps and flies which infest butchers’ shops, myriads of which 
the heroic Talgol is supposed to have slaughtered in his time 

§ Dr hfash observes that there was a real Sir George St George, 
who, with Sir Robert Hewcomen and Major Ormsby, in February, 
id43, was made commissioner for the government of Connaught It 
is not improbable, he adds, that this coincidence of names might have 
forcibly struck the imagination of Butler 

11 There is humom in joimng the epithet epidemic to the doctor, as 
well as to the disease — N 

^ Ille crucem pretium scelens tulit , hic diadema 

Juvenal — Sat xiii 
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Next these the brave Magnano came, 
Magnano, great in martial fame, 

Yet, when with Orsin he waged fight, 

’Tis snng he got but little by’t . 

Yet he was fierce as forest-boar, 

Whose spoils upon his back he wore,t 
As thick as Ajax’ seven-fold shield, 

Which o’er his brazen arms he held. 

But brass was feeble to resist 
The fury of his armM fist , 

Nor could the hardest iron hold out 
Against his blows, but they would through ’t. 
In magic he was deeply read, 

As he that made the brazen head , J 
Profoundly skilled in the black art, 

As English Merlin, for his heart, § 

But far more skilful in the spheres. 

Than he was at the sieve and shears 
He could transform himself to colour, 

As like the devil as a collier, || 

As like as hypocrites, in show. 

Are to true saints, or crow to crow. 

Of warlike engines he was author. 

Devised for quick dispatch of slaughter ; 

The cannon, blunderbuss, and saker,ir 
He was th’ inventor of, and maker; 

The trumpet and the kettle-drum 
Did both from his invention come. 


* Simeon Wait, a tinker, as famous an Independent preacher as 
Burroughs, who with equal blasphemy would style Cromwell the arch- 
angel giving battle to the devil — ^L’Estrange 
t Alluding to his budget, made of hog-skin. 

t Some authonties ascribe the brazen head to Grosseteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln, others to Albertus Magnus, others to Koger Bacon, a 
learned friar of the thirteenth century 
§ Lilly, the astrologer, seems to be alluded to He published two 
tracts in which he assumed the title given to him here ^ — Merlinm 
Anghms 

11 The old saying — As the devil said to the collier — probably sug- 
gested the compaiison If A piece of artilleiy. 
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He was tlie first tliat e’er did te^cli 
To make, and kow to stop, a breack * * * § 

A lance ke bore witk iron pike, 

Tk’ one kalf would tkrust, tke otker strike , 

And wken tkeir forces ke kad joined, 

He scorned to turn kis parts behind 
He Trullat loved, Trull a, moie bright 
Than burnished armour of her kmgkt , 

A bold virago, stout, and tall, 

As Joan of France, J or English Mall,§ 

Through penis both of wind and limb, 

Through thick and thin she followed him 
In ev’iy adventure h’ undertook, 

And never him, or it forsook . 

At breach of wall, or hedge surprise, 

She shared i’ th’ hazard, and the prize, 

At beating quarters up, or forage. 

Behaved herself with matchless courage, 

And laid about in fight more busily 
Than th’ Amazonian Dame Penthesile || 

And though some critics here cry Shame, 

And say our authors are to blame, 

* Alluding to tlie practice charged upon itinerant tinkers of 
making holes for the purpose of getting them to mend again 

t The peison supposed to he intended here was the daughter of 
James Spencer, debauched by Magnano, the tinker Trull is a low 
profligate woman — generally applied to a camp follower, or one who 
trundles after the soldiers The wife, or mistress, of a travelling 
tinker is called a trull, for the same reason 

t Joan of Arc 

§ Mary Carlton, sometimes called English Moll, or Kentish Moll, 
and commonly known as the German Princess She was sentenced to 
transpoitation,but being soon afterwards detected at large, was hanged 
at Ty bui n in 1(5 — Gr The i eference in the text more probably applies 

to the famous Mary Fnth, alias Moll Cut purse, whose masculine 
vigour and frequent assumption of male attire rendered her sex a 
matter of doubt with some people She was a notorious thief and cut- 
purse, and once committed a robbery on no less a peison than 
General Fairfax on Hounslow Heath, for vhich she was sent to New- 
gate , but being wealthy enough to purchase her liberty, she contrived 
to escape the gallows, and died of a dropsy in her seventy-fifth year 
Some account of her is given by Granger 

II The quten of the Amazons, killed by Achilles 
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That, spite ^of all^ philosophers, 

Who. hold no females stout but bears, 

And heretofore did so abhor 
That women should pretend to war, 

They would not suffer the stout’st dame, 

To swear by Hercules’s name , * 

Make feeble ladies, in their works, 

To fight like termagants and Turks, 

To lay their native arms aside, 

Their modesty, and ride astride , 

To run a-tilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open field, t 
As stout Armida, bold Thalestris,J 
And she that would have been the mistiess 
Of Gk)ndibert,§ but he had grace. 

And rather took a country lass , 

They say ’tis false without all sense, 

But of pernicious consequence 
To government, which they suppose 
Can never be upheld in prose, || 

Strip nature naked to the skin, 

You’ll find about her no such thing. 

It may be so, yet what we tell 
Of Trulla, that’s impiobable, 

Shall be deposed by those have seen’t, 

Or, what’s as goo(j., produced in print , 

And if they will not take our word, 

We’ll prove it true upon record 


There were different oaths amongst the Romans for the men and 
women According to Macrohms, women did not swear by Hercules 
t A fine satire on. the Italian poets, Ariosto and Tasso, who have 
female warriors , followed in this absurdity by Spenser and Bayenant 
— Wakburton 

t Formidable women-at-arms in the romances of chivalry 
§ The princess Rhodahnd, rejected by G-ondibert, who fell m love 
with Birtha, the daughter of the sage Astragon 
U In ridicule of Davenant, who labours to show, in his preface to 
Gondibert, that neither divines, leaders of armies, statesmen, nor 
ministers of law, can uphold the government without the aid ot 
poetry — Warburton. 

I. BTJTLEE, 


7 
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THe Tipriglit Gerdon* next advanc’t, 

Of all Ins race tlte Taliant’st^ 

Cerdon tlie Great, renowned in song, 

Like Herc’les, for repair of wrong : 

He raised tke low, and fortified 
The weak against the strongest side : t 
111 has he read that never hit 
On him in muses’ deathless writ :j: " 

He had a weapon keen and fierce, 

That through a bull-hide shield would pierce. 
And cut it in a thousand pieces, 

Though tougher than the Knight of Greece his, 
With whom his black-thumbed ancestor § 

Was comrade in the ten years’ war : 

For when the restless Greeks sat down 
So many years before Troy town, 

And were renowned, as Homer writes, 

For well-soled boots || no less than fights. 

They owed that glory only to 
His ancestor, that made them so 
Fast friend he was to reformation, 

Until ’twas worn quite out of fashion ; 

Kext rectifier of wry law, 

And would make three to cure one flaw. 
Learned he was, and could take note, 
Transcribe, collect, translate, and quote; 


* Probably Colonel Hewson, who had been a cobbler m his youth, 
and afterwards combined the functions of preacher and commander. 
Hewson is frequently taunted in the ballads with his early vocation , 
and a dissertation on boots was wntten in express ridicule of him 
His notoriety in verse is alluded to in a subsequent couplet 
t Alluding, Warburton supposes, to his piofession of supplying new 
heels, when the old ones were worn out, and mendmg old soles 
t A parody on the lines in GoTidilert — 

Eecorded Ehodahnd, whose high renown 
Who miss m hooks, not luckily have read 


§ 

II 


The higher the plum-tree, the riper the plum , 

The richer the cobbler, the blaokei his thumb 

Old rhyme 

’EvKVTjjatSes ’Axatol 
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But preacMng was liis clnefest talent, 

Or argument, in wlncli being valiant, 

He used to lay about and stickle, 

Like ram or bull at conventicle . 

Bor disputants, like rams and bulls, 

Do figbt with arms that spring from skulls. 

Last Colon* came, bold man of war, 
Destined to blows by fatal star. 

Bight expert m command of horse, 

But cruel, and without remorse. 

That which of Centaur long ago 
Was said, and has been wrested to 
Some other knights, was true of this : 

He and his horse were of a piece; 

One spirit did inform them both. 

The self-same vigour, fury, wroth; 

Yet he was much the rougher part, 

And always had a harder heart. 

Although his horse had been of those 
That fed on man’s flesh, as fame goes t 
Strange food for horse ’ and yet, alas ’ 

It may be true, for flesh is glass J 
Sturdy he was, and no less able 
Than Hercules to clean a stable; 

As great a drover, and as great 
A critic too, in hog or neat 
He ripped the womb up of his mother. 
Dame Tellus, § ’cause she wanted fother, 


^ Ned Perry, an ostler. 

t Diomedes, King of Tkrace, is said to have fed his horses in this 
way, and to have been eaten by them ultimately himself, his dead 
body having been thrown to them by Hercules 
t ‘ AH desh is grass, not only metaphorically, but literally , for all 
those creatures we behold are but herbs of the field digested into flesh 
m them, or more remotely carnified in ourselves ’ — ^Browne — Vulgar 
JBrrors. 

§ This image is a happy example of that false grandeur of expres- 
sion which IS one of the principal elements of the mock epic Ripping 
up the womb of Dame Tellus is merely a highly metaphorical way of 
saying that he ploughed the earth 

7—2 
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And provender, wlierewitli to feed 
Himself and his less cruel steed 
It was a question whether he 
Or’s horse, were of a family 
More worshipful^ ’till antiquaries, 

After they ’d almost pored out their eyes, 

Did very learnedly decide 

The business on the horse's side, 

And proved not only horse, but cows, 
ISTay pigs, were of the elder house 
Dor beasts, when man was but a piece 
Of earth himself, did th’ earth possess 
These worthies were the chief that led 
The combatants each in the head 
Of his command, with arms and rage 
Ready and longing to engage. 

The numerous rabble was drawn out 
Of several counties round about, 

Drom villages remote, and shires. 

Of east and western hemispheres ; 

Prom foreign parishes and regions. 

Of different manners, speech, religions,* 
Came men and mastiffs, some to hght 
Dor fame and honour, some for sight. 

And now the field of death, the lists, 
"Were entered by antagonists, 


* In a thanksgiving sermon preached before Parliament for the 
taking of Chester, Mi;^ Case stated that there were at least one hundred 
and eighty new sects in London, and ‘ many of such a nature as that 
I may truly say in Calvin’s language, the errors and innovations under 
which they groaned of late years, were but tolerable trifles, children’s 
play, compared with these damnable doctrines of de\ils’ Another 
preacher testified to a similar spread of ‘ heresies’ in the country, and 
instanced a church-living in Berkshire, which he said ‘ was possessed 
by a blasx>hemer, one in whose house he believed some could testify 
that the devil was as visibly familiar as any one of the family ’ Ihis 
rout of sectaries was supplied -with voluntary and itinerant orators 
from the diegs of the population, and, in making preaching the 
* chiefest talent ’ of tlie cobblei Butler satirizes the whole class of 
popular preachers, amongst whom were to he found nailers, tailois, 
bakers, weavers, &c The journals on the Royalist side frequently 
assailed them m epigrams and lampoons. 
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And blood was ready to be broached, 
When Hudibras m baste approached, 
With squire and weapons to attack ’em; 
But first thus from his horse bespake ’em. 

^ What rage, 0 citizens * * * § what fury 
Doth you to these dire actions hurry 
What cestrum,t what phrenetic mood 
Makes you thus lavish of your blood, 
While the proud Vies your trophies boast, 

And, unrevenged, walks ghost '2 J 

What towns, what garrisons might you. 
With hazard of this blood, subdue, 

Which now y’ are bent to throw away 
In vain, untriumphable fray ^ § 

Shall saints in civil bloodshed wallow 
Of saints, and let the Cause lie fallow‘d 
The Cause, for which we fought and swore 
So boldly, shall we now give o’er? 

Then because quarrels still are seen 
With oaths and swearings to begin. 

The solemn league and covenant 
Will seem a mere God-damme rant. 

And we that took it, and have fought, 

As lewd as drunkards that fall out . 

For as we make war for the king 
Against himself, I j the self-same thing 


* Quis furor, 0 Gives, qujB tanta licentia fern, 

Geutibus mvisib Latmum prsebere cmorem^ &c 

Lucan — Pharsalia, i 

t (Estrumis not only a G-reek word for madness, but signifies also a 
gad-bee or borse-fly, that torments cattle m the summer, and makes 
them run about as if they weie mad — G 
t The blank should be filled up with the name of Waller The 
person indicated is Sir William Waller, who, after his defeat at 
Devizes, lost his prestige amongst the parliamentary generals, and 
became but the ghost, or shadow, of what he had been before 
Devizes was called De Vies, or the Vies Others, says Dr ITash, fill 
up the blank with the name of Hampden, who was killed on Chal- 
grove-field about the time of Waller’s defeat 

§ Alludmg to the Koman usage of refusing an ovation, or tnumph, 
to the conqueror in a civil war 

I ‘ They not only declared,’ says Clarendon, ‘ that they fought for 
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Some -will not stick to swear, we do 
For God, and for religion too, 

For if bear-baiting we allow, 

What good can reformation do *2 
The blood and treasure that’s laid out 
Is thrown away, and goes for nought. 

Are these the fruits o’ th’ protestation, 

The prototype of reformation, 

Which all the saints, and some, since martyrs, 
Wore in their hats like wedding garters,"^ 

When ’twas resolved by their house 
Six members’ quarrel to espoused 
Did they for this draw down the rabble, 

With zeal, and noises formidable ; 

And make all cries about the town 
J oin throats to cry the bishops down ? 

Who haying round begirt the palace, 

As once a month they do the gallows. 

As members gave the sign about. 

Set up their throats with hideous shout. 

When tinkers bawled aloud, to settle 
Church-discipline, for:}: patching kettle. 

No soW“gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cried Reform. 

fhe king, but that the raising and maintaining soldiers for their own 
army would, be an acceptable service for the King, parhament, and 
kingdom ’ 

* The Protestation was adopted by the Commons, printed and cir- 
culated m May, 1^41 , and the people m London carried it about on 
the points of their spe^s In the following December, when a tumul- 
tuous multitude went down to Westminster to demand justice on the 
Earl of Strafford, they rolled up the piotestation, or a paper intended 
to represent it, and earned it m their hats instead of feathers, an ex- 
ample which was subsequently followed in different parts of the 
country 

t Lord Kimbolton, Pym, Holhs, Hampden, Sir Arthur Haselng, and 
Stroud They were implicated in the tumults raised by the Scots, and 
the king ordered them to be apprehended, and, finding that the 
Commons voted against their arrest, he went m person with his 
guards to seize them, but, having warning of his intention, they 
effected their escape 


t That IS, instead of. 
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The oyster-women locked their fish up, 

And trudged away to cry jN’o Bishop 
The mouse-trap men laid save-alls by, 

And ’gainst ev’l counsellors did cry ; 

Botcher’s left old clothes in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church ; 

Some cried the covenant, instead 
Of pudding-pies and ginger-bread; 

And some for brooms, old boots, and shoes, 
Bawled out to purge the Commons house : 
Instead of kitchen-stuff, some cry 
A gospel-preaching ministry; 

And some for old suits, coats, or -cloak, 

No surplices nor service-book: 

A strange harmomous inclmation 
Of all degrees to reformation 
And IS this all '2 Is this the end 
To which these carr’mgs on did tend? 

Hath public faith, like a young heir, 

For this tak’n up all sorts of ^^are, 

And run int’ every tradesman’s book. 

Till both turn bankrupts, and are broke 
Did saints for this bring in their plate,t 
And crowd, as if they came too late? 

For when they thought the Cause had need on’t, 
Happy was he that could be rid on’t. 

Did they com piss-pots, bowls, and flagons, 

Int’ officers of horse and dragoons, 

And into pikes and musqueteers» 

Stamp beakers, cups, and porringers? 

A thimble, bodkin, and a spoon, 

Did start up living men, as soon 


* The Parliament took up money, provisions, and goods from all 
classes of tradesmen upon the public faith, promising to pay 8 per cent, 
interest 

t Large quantities of plate were brought m, both to the service of 
the Parhament and the King, to be melted down, and coined for the 
payment of the soldiers. 
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As in tlie furnace they -were thrown, 

Just like the dragon’s teeth h’lng sown 
Then was the Cause all gold and plate, 

The brethren’s offerings, consecrate, 

Like th’ Hebrew calf, and down before it 
The saints fell prostrate, to adore it f 
So say the wicked — and will you 
Make that sarcasmus J scandal true, 

By running after dogs and bears, 

Beasts more unclean than calves or steers^ 
Have powerful preachers plied their tongues, 
And laid themselves out, and their lungs , 
Used all means, both direct and sin’ster, 

I’ th’ pow’r of gospehpreaching min’ster'2§ 
Have they invented tones, to win 
The women, and make them draw in 
The men, as Indians with a female 
Tame elephant inveigle the male'll! 

Have they told Prov’dence what it must do. 
Whom to avoyi, and whom to trust to 
Discovered th’ Enemy’s design, 

And which way best to countermine; 
Prescribed what ways he hath to work, 

Or it will ne’er advance the kirk'^ 

Told it the news o’ th’ last express, IT 
And after good or bad success 


* Ovid, MetaTnorp iii f Exodus xxxii. 

t Converted into an adjective 

§ The. people were constantly exhorted from the pulpits, hv Calamy, 
Case, and the most eminent of the preachers, to contnhute liberally to 
the wants of the Parliament 

li Alluding to the method of taking wild elephants by anointing a 
tame female elephant with a peculiar ointment which draws the wild 
elephant after her into an enclosure, where he is immediately taken 
f It was not unusual to mix up allusions to the current incidents of 
the Civil War in the extemporaneous prayers, thus directly invoking 
divine favour in reference to passing events, and sometimes, as touched 
upon m the succeeding lines, this familiar mode of addressing Heaven 
was earned so far as to contain language of remonstrance at once 
ludicrous and irreverent 
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Made prayers, not so like petitions, 

As overtures and propositions, 

SucK as the army did present 
To tlieir creator, tke parliament ; 

In -wliicli they freely will confess, 

They will not, cannot acquiesce, 

Unless the work be carried on 
In the same way they have begun. 

By setting church and common- weal 
All on a Same, bright as their zeal, 

On which the samts were all a-gog. 

And all this for a bear and dog^ 

The parliament drew up petitions 
To ’tself, and sent them, like commissions, 
To well-affected persons, down 
In every city and great town. 

With power to levy horse and men. 

Only to bring them back again 
For this did many, many a mile, 

Bide manfully in rank and file, 

With papers in their hats, that showed 
As if they to the pill’ry rode ^ 

Have all these courses, these efforts, 

Been tried by people of all sorts, 

Vehs et remzs, ommhus nervzs,f 
And all t’ advance the cause’s service, 
And shall all now be thrown away 
In petulant intestine fray'^ 

Shall we, that in the covenant swore 
Each man of us to run before 


* Whenever it was desired to press forward any pai ticular measure, 
some active members of the house would prepare a petition, and send 
It down into the country to their adherents to get it signed by the 
people Lord Clarendon says that ‘ when a multitude of hands were 
procured, the petition itself was cut off, and a new one framed agree- 
able to the design m hand, and annexed to the list of names sub- 
scribed to the former , so that many men found their names subscribed 
to petitions they had never heard of before ’ 
t With all their might 
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Ab other still in. refoimation. 

Giye dogs and bears a dispensation? 

How will dissenting brethren relish it 
What will malignants^ say’^ Videlicet, 

That each man swore to do his best. 

To damn and perjure all the rest^ 

And bid the deyil take the hin’most, 

Which at this race is like to win most. 
They’ll say our business to reform 
The church and state, is but a worm , 

Tor to subscribe, unsight, unseen, t 
T’ an unknown church’s discipline, 

What is it else, but, before-hand, 

T’ engage, and after undei stand 
Tor when we swore to carry on 
The present reformation, 

According to the purest mode 
Of churches best reformed abroad, 

What did we else but make a vow 
To do, we knew not what, nor how ? 

Por no three of us will agree 

Where, or what chuiches these should be , 

And IS indeed the self-same case 

With theirs that swore et ceteras,X 

Or the French league, § in which men vowed 

To fight to the last drop of blood. 


^ The King’s friends 
t The first edition reads — 

For to snhscnhe a church invisible, 

As we have sworn to do, it is a bull 
For when we swore to do it after 
The best reformed churches that are, &c 
X This IS an allusion to the oath proposed by the Convocation which 
sat in 1 ( 540 , by which the clergy were sworn never to consent to alter 
the government of the chuich hy archbishops, bishops, deans, arch- 
deacons, &c It was humorously called swearing to et ceteras, and 
Butler, with perfect impartiality, satirizes it as being quite as absurd 
as the Covenant oath which pledged its subscribers to adopt a plan of 
reformation according to the forms of other churches, with which they 
were not only unacquainted, but upon the choice of which they diffeied 
amongst themselves 

i The holy league in France, i57d, upon which the Scotch Covenant 
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These slanders mil be tbroma upon 
The cause and work we carrj on, 

If we permit men to run headlong 
T’ exorbitancies fit for Bedlam, 

Bather than gospel-walking tunes, 

When slightest sms are greatest crimes. 

But we the matter so shall handle, 

As to remove that odious scandal 
In name of king and parliament,'^ 

I charge ye all, no more foment 
This feud, but keep the peace between 
Your brethren and your countrymen ; 

And to those places straight repair 
Where your respective dwellings are : 

But to that purpose first surrender 
The fiddler, as the prime offender, 

Th’ incendiary vile, that is chief 
Author, and engineer of mischief, 

That makes division between friends, 

Bor profane and malignant ends. 

He and that engine of vile noise. 

On which illegally he plays. 

Shall, dictum factum, both be brought 
To condign pun’shment, as they ought. 

This must be done, and I would fain see 
Mortal so sturdy as to gamsay ; 

Bor then I’ll take another course, 

And soon reduce you all by force ’ 

This said, he clapped his hand on sword, 

To show he meant to keep his word 
But Talgol, who had long suppressed 
Infiam^d wrath m glowing breast, 

Which now began to rage and burn as 
Implacably as Same in fomace. 

Thus answered him, ^ Thou vermin wretched ; 
As e’er in measled pork was hatchM; 


was modelled The lea^ie had its JSvdthras m the well-known Soiire 
Mempp^e. * See ante, p loi, note [j . 
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Thou tail of -worship, that dost grow 
On rump of justice as of cow , 

How dar’st thou with that sullen luggage 
O’ thyself, old ir’n, and other baggage, 

With which thy steed of bone and leather 
Has broke his wind m halting hither , 

How durst th’, I say, adventure thus 
T’ oppose thy lumber agamst us '2 
Could thme impertmence find out 
Ho work t’ employ itself about, 

Where thou, secure from wooden blow, 

Thy busy vanity might show *2 
Was no dispute a-foot between 
The caterwauling bretheren*^ 

Ho subtle question raised among 
Those out-o’-their wits, and those i’ th’ wrong 
Ho prize between those combatants 
O’ th’ times, the land and water saints , 
Where thou mightst stickle without hazard 
Of outrage, to thy hide and mazzard,t 
And not, for want of business, come 
To us to be thus troublesome, 

To mterrupt our better sort 
Of disputants, and spoil our sports 
Was there no felony, no bawd, 

Cut-purse, $ or burglary abroad *2 
Ho stolen pig nor plundered goose. 

To tie thee up from breakmg loosed 
Ho ale unlicensed, broken hedge, 

Por which thou statute mightst allege. 

To keep thee busy from foul evil, 

And shame. due to thee from the devil 2 


* The Preshytenans and Anabaptists t Head 

t Purses were formerly worn suspended from the girdle, and they 
were filched by cutting them, or the stung by which they hung A 
change of habits requiring a change of means m the ingenious frater- 
nity of thieves, the cut-purse of the old times has been metamorphobcd 
into the pick-pocket of the present day 
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Did no committee sit^* -wiiere lie 
Miglit cut out journey-work for tliee, 

And set tK’ a task, with subornation, 

To stitch up sale and sequestration. 

To cheat, with holmess and zeal. 

All parties and the common-weal *2 

Much better had it been for thee 

H’ had kept thee where th’ art used to be; 

Or sent th’ on business any whither. 

So he had never brought thee hither ; 

But if th’ hast brain enough m |kull 
To keep within its lodging whole. 

And not provoke the rage of stones. 

And cudgels, to thy hide and bones , 

Tremble and vanish while thou mayst. 

Which 111 not promise if thou stay’st/ 

At this the knight grew high in wroth. 

And lifbmg hands and eyes up both, 

Three times he smote on stomach stout, 

From whence, at length, these words broke out * 
^ Was I for this entitled Sir, 

And girt with tiusty sword and spur, 

For fame and honour to wage battle. 

Thus to be braved by foe to cattle 2 
hTot all the pride that makes thee swell 
As big as thou dost blown-up veal , 

Kor all thy tricks and sleights to cheat, 

And sell thy carrion for good meat , 

N'ot all thy magic to repair 
Decayed old age, in tough lean ware, 

Make natural, death appear thy work. 

And stop the gangrene in stale pork, 

Not all that force that makes thee proud, 
Because by bullock ne’er withstood. 


* Local committees sat m different places to receive information, 
and carve out work for the justices — such as huntmg up sequestrations, 
levying fines, and sending delinquents to prison 
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THougli armed with, all tliy cleavers, knives, 
And axes made to liew down lives, 

Skall save, or kelp tkee to evade 
Tiie kand of justice, or tkis blade, 

Wkick I, ker sword-bearer, do carry, 

For civil deed and military 

Hor skall tkese words, of venom base, 

Wkick tkon kast from tkeir native place, 

Tky stomack, pumped to fling on me. 

Go unrevenged, tkougk I am free : * * * § 

Tkou do’wn the same tkroat skall devour ’em 
Like tainteSl beef, and pay dear for ’em. 

Nor skall it e’er be said tkat wigkt 
Witk gauntlet blue and bases wkite,t 
And round blunt trunckeonj by kis side. 

So great a man-at-arms defied, 

Witk words far bitterer tkan wormwood, 

Tkat would in Job or Grizel§ stir mood. 

Dogs witk tkeir tongues tkeir wounds do keal, 
But men with bands, as tkou skalt feel ’ 

Tkis said, witk kasty rage ke snatclied 
His gun-skot, tkat in bolsters watcked. 

And bending cock, ke levelled full 
Against tk’ outside of Talgol’s skull, 

Vowing tkat ke should ne’er stir further, 

Nor henceforth cow nor bullock murtker. 

But Pallas came in shape of rust,|| 

And ’twixt the spring and hammer thrust 


* That IS, imaffected by your charges, free from the offences you 
accuse me of * 

t The blue sleeves and white apron, or, possibly, the white stockings 
of the butcher bomelimes in old authors means stockmgs , 

sometimefa, v hen applied ^^to women, petticoats , and, generally, refers 
to a part of the dress from the waist downwards Its onginal meaning 
seems to have been, a mantle which hung down from the middle 
J The butchei’s steel 

§ Patient Grizel, whose story was derived by Chaucer from Petrarch 
li ‘ A banter,’ observes Br Nash, ‘ upon Homer, Virgil, and other 
epic poets, who have always a deity at hand to protect their heroes ’ 
It IS the only instance, with the exception of Mars, afterwards brought 
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Her gorgon-sliield, wlucH made tlie cock 
Stand stiff, as ’twere turned to a stock 
Meanwhile fierce Talgol gathering might, 

With ragged truncheon charged the knight; 
But he, with petronel ^ upheaved, 

Instead of shield, the blow received, 

The gun recoiled as well it might, 

Hot used to such a kind of fight, 

And shrunk from its great master’s gripe, 
Emocked down, and stunned, with mortal stripe 
Then Hudihras, with furious haste, 

Drew out his sword, yet not so fast, 

But Talgol first, with hardy thwack. 

Twice braised his head, and twice his back , 

But when his nut-brown sword was out, 
Courageously he laid about, 

Imprinting many a wound upon 
His mortal foe, the truncheon. 

The trusty cudgel did oppose 
Itself against dead-doing blows, 

To guard his leader from fell bane. 

And then revenged itself again : 

And though the sword, some understood. 

In force, had much the odds of wood, 

’Twas nothing so, both sides were balanc’t 
So equal, none knew which was val’ant’st : 

For wood, with honour b’lng engaged. 

Is so implacably enraged, 

Though iron hew, and mangle sore, 

Wood wounds and bruises honour more 
And now both knights were out of breath, 
Tired in the hot pursuit of death ; 

Whilst all the rest, amazed, stood stil 1, 
Expecting which should take, or kill. 


m to aid tte knigM, as Balias here appears to his discomfiture, iia 
which Butler has introduced a deity 

* A horseman’s pistol , commonly called a horse-pistol. 
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TMs Hudibras observed, and fretting 
Conquest should be so long a-getting, 

He drew up all bis force into 
One body, and that into one blow, 

But Talgol wisely avoided it 
By cunning flight , for had it hit 
The upper part of him, the blow 
Had silt, as sure as that below 

Meanwhile the incomparable Colon, 

To aid his friend, began to fall on , 

Him Balph encountered, and straight giew 
A dismal combat ’twixt them two , 

Th’ one armed with metal, th’ other with wood, 
This fit for bruise, and that for blood 
“With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 

Hard crab-tree, and old iron rang, 

While none that saw them could divine 
To which side conquest would incline, 

Until Magnano, who did envy 

That two should with so many men vie, 

By subtle stratagem of bram 
Performed what force could ne’er attain, 

Por he, by foul hap, having found 
Where thistles grew on barren ground. 

In haste he drew his weapon out. 

And having cropped them from the root, 

He clapped them under the horse’s tail,* 

With prickles sharper than a nail, 

The angry beast did straight resent 
The wrong done to his fundament, 

Began to kick, and fling, and wince, 

As if h’ had been beside his sense, 

Striving to disengage from thistle, 

That galled him sorely under his tail, 

Instead of which he threw the pack 
Of squire and baggage from his back; 


* A sximlar stratagem was practised on Rosmante and Dapple 
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And blundering still witb smarting rump, 

He gave the knigbt’s steed such a thump 
As made him reel. The knight did stoop, 

And sat on further side aslope. 

This Talgol viewing, who had now, 

By flight, escaped the fatal blow, 

He rallied, and again fell to’t, 

Bor catching foe by nearer foot. 

He lifted with such might and strength, 

As would have hurled him thrice his length, 
And dashed his brains, if any, out, 

But Mars, who still protects the stout, 

In pudding-time came to his aid. 

And under him the bear conveyed; 

The bear, upon whose soft fur-gown 
The knight with all his weight fell down. 

The friendly rug preserved the ground, 

And headlong knight, from bruise or wound . 
Like feather-bed betwixt a wall, 

And heavy brunt of cannon-ball ^ 

As Sancho on a blanket fell, 

And had no hurt, ours fared as well 
In body, though his mighty spirit, 

B’lng heavy, did not so well bear it. 

The bear was in a greater fright, 

Beat down, and worsted by the knight; 

He roared, and raged, and flung about, 

To shake off bondage ffom his snout 
His wrath inflamed, boiled o’er, and from 
His jaws of death he threw the foam; 

Bury in stranger postures threw him, 

And more, than ever herald drew biro . 

He tore the earth, which he had saved 
Brom squelch of Wght, and stormed and raved; 
And vexed the more, because the harms 
He felt were ’gainst the law of arms : 


* Alluding, probably, to old books of fortification — G- 
I. BtTTLEE. 8 
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For men lie always took to be 
His friends, and dogs tbe enemy, 

Wbo never so mncli hurt liad done bim 
As bis own side did falling on bim 
It grieved bim to tbe guts, that they, 

For whom b’ bad fongbt so many a fiay, 
And served witb loss of blood so long, 
Should offer sucb inhuman wrong, 

Wrong of unsoldier-like condition; 

For winch be bung down bis commission,'^ 
And laid about him, till bis nose 
From thrall of nng and cord broke loose 
Soon as be felt himself enlarged. 

Through thickest of his foes he charged, 
And made way through th’ amazM crew, 
Some he o’er-ran, and some o’erthrew, 

But took none, for, by hasty bight, 

He strove t’ escape pursuit of knight. 
From whom he bed with as much haste 
And dread, as he the rabble chased 
In haste he bed, and so did they, 

Each and his feart a several way. 

Crowder^! only kept the held, 

Hot stirring from the place he held, 
Though beaten down, and wounded sore, 

I th’ bddle, and the leg that bore 
One side of him, not that of bone, 

But much its better, th’ wooden one. 

He spying Hudibras lie strewed 
Upon the ground, like log of wood, 


* A ridicule on the petulant behaviour of the military men in the 
Cml Wars; it being the usual way for those of either party, at a dis- 
tressful juncture, to come to the Kmg or Parliament with some un- 
reasonable demands, which, if not complied with, they would throw 
up their commissions, and go over to the opposite side , pretending, 
that they could not m honour serve any longer under such unsoldierlike 
indignioes These unhappy times afforded many instances of that 
kind ; as Hurry, Middleton, Cooper, &c ’ — Wabeueton 
t That which he feared. 
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Witk friglit of fall, supposed wound, 

And loss of urine, in a s wound, 

In liaste lie snatclied tlie wooden limb. 
That hurt i’ th’ ankle lay by him, 

And fitting it for sudden fight, 

Straight drew it up, t’ attack the knight, 
For getting up on stump and huckle,t 
He with the foe began to buckle, 
y owing to be revenged for breach 
Of crowd and skin, upon the wretch, 

Sole author of all detriment 
He and his fiddle underwent. 

But Balpho, who had now begun 
T’ adventure resurrection 
From heavy squelch, and had got up 
Upon his legs, with sprained crup, 
Looking about, beheld the bard 
To charge the Knight entranced prepared, 
He snatched his whmyardj up, that fied 
When he was falling off his steed, 

As rats do from a falling house. 

To hide itself from rage of blows; 

And winged with speed and fury, ff ew 
To rescue knight from black and blue 
Which ere he could achieve, his sconce 
The leg encountered twice and once,§ 
And now ’twas raised, to smite again, 
When Balpho thrust himself between. 
He took the blow upon his arm, 

To shield the knight from further harm; 
And, joining wrath with force, bestowed 
O’ th’ wooden member such a load, 


* A double banter upon the supposed wound, which, instead of pro- 
ducing a loss of blood, produced a loss of another kind, the effect of 
fear. 

t The hip t A term of contempt for a sword. 

§ In ridicule of the poetical wa7 of expressing numbers — War- 
burton, 


8 — 2 
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That do-wTi it fell, and with it bore 
Crowdero, whom it propped before 
To him the squire right nimblj run, 

And setting conquering foot upon 
His trunk, thus spoke : ‘ What desperate frenzy 
Made thee, thou whelp of sm, to fancy 
Thyself, and ail that coward rabble, 

T’ encounter us m battle able^ 

How durst th’, I say, oppose thy curship 
’Gainst arms, authority, and worship. 

And Hudibras or me provoke, 

Though all thy limbs were heart of oak, 

And th’ other half of thee as good 
To bear out blows as that of wood '2 
Could not the whipping-post prevail, 

With all its rhetoric, nor the jail. 

To keep from flaying scourge thy skin. 

And ankle free from iron gm? 

Which now thou shalt — ^but first our care 
Must see how Hudibras does fare.’ 

This said, he gently raised the knight, 

And set him on his bum upright, 

To rouse him from lethargic dump, 

He tweaked his nose, with gentle thump 
Knocked on his breast, as if ’t had been 
To raise the spirits lodged within • 

They, wakened with the noise, did fly 
From inward room, to wmdow eye, 

And gently opening hd, the casement, 

Looked out, but yet with some amazement 
This gladded Balpho much to see, 

Who thus bespoke the knight : quoth he. 
Tweaking his nose, ^ You are, great Sir, 

A self-denying conqueror,* 


* Alluding to the self-denying ordinance, by which members of 
both houses pledged themselves to relinquish their public employments 
t>v Grey suggests that probably Butler here meant to throw a particular 
slur upon Sir Samuel Luke, who, notwithstanding the self-denymg 
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As higli, victorious, and great, 

As e’er fouglit for the churches yet^ 

If you will give yourself but leave 
To make out what y’ already have , 

That’s victory. The foe, for dread 
Of your nine- worthiness, is fled, 

All, save Crowdero, for whose sake 
You did th’ espoused cause undertake; 

And he lies piisoner at your feet, 

To be disposed as you think meet, 

Either for life, or death, or sale. 

The gallows, or perpetual jail , 

For one wink of your powerful eye 
Must sentence him to live or die 
His fiddle IS your proper purchase, 

Won in the service of the churches, 

And by your doom must be allowed 
To be, or be no more, a crowd : 

For though success did not confer 
Just title on the conqueror , 

Though disjiensations were not strong 
Conclusions, whether right or wrong, 

Although out-goings did confirm, 

And owning were but a meie term, * 

Yet as the wicked have no right t 
To th’ creature, though usurped by might, 

The property is in the saint, 

From whom th’ injuriously detain’t, 

Of him they hold their luxuries. 

Their dogs, their horses, whores, and dice, 

Their riots, revels, masks, delights, 

Pimps, buffoons, fiddlers, parasites; 

ordinance, continued for twenty days to hold his ofi&ce of Grovemor of 
Hewport Pagnel, — at the request, however, of the inhabitants 

* Into this passage Ralph crowds some of the current cant words 
alluded to in a previous note. 

t As, according to the tenets of the Puritans, all dominion was 
founded m grace, so it was held that the wicked, or ungodly, had no 
rights of property of any kind. 
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All wliicli tlie saints have title to, 

And ought t’ enjoy, if they ’ad their due 
What we take from them is no more 
Than what was ours by right before , 

¥or we are their true landlords still, 

And they our tenants but at will ’ 

At this the Knight began to rouse, 

And by degrees grow valorous 
He stared about, and seeing none 
Of all his foes remain but one, 

He snatched his weapon that lay near him 
And from the ground began to rear him, 

Yowing to make Crowdero pay 
Por all the rest that ran away. 

But Balpho now, in colder blood. 

His fury mildly thus withstood 
‘ Great Sir,’ quoth he, ^ your mighty spirit 
Is raised too high, this slave does merit 
To be the hangman’s busmess, sooner 
Than from your hand to have the honour 
Of his destruction, I that am 
A nothingness^ in deed and name, 

Did scorn to hurt his forfeit carcase, 

Or ill entreat his fiddle or case . 

Will you, great Sir, that glory blot 
In cold blood, which you gained in hot *2 
Will you employ your conquering sword 
To break a fiddle, and your word ? 

For though I fought and overcame, 

And quarter gave, ’twas in your name: + 

For great commanders always own 
What’s prosperous by the soldier done. 

♦ Anotlier of the cant terms, altered in subsequent editions to — 
1 that am 

So much below in deed and name 

t Obviously designed, as suggested by Dr Orey, to conve^ i §atire 
upon the Parliament, who frequently infringed articles of capitulation 
granted by the generals, when they considered them advantageous 
to the opposite party. 
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To save, wlien you have power to kill, 

Argues your power above your will , 

And that your will and power have less 
Than both might have of selfishness. 

This power which, now alive, with dread 
He trembles at, if he were dead. 

Would no more keep the slave in awe, 

Than if you were a knight of straw , 

For death would then be his conqueror, 

Hot you, and free him from that terror, 

If danger from his life accrue, 

Or honour from his death, to you, 

’Twere policy and honour too, 

To do as you resolved to do 

But, Sn*, 'twould wrong your valour much, 

To say it needs, or fears a crutch 
Great conquerors greater glory gam 
By foes in triumph led, than slain : 

The laurels that adorn their brows 
Are pulled from livmg, not dead boughs, 

And livmg foes the greatest fame 
Of cripple slain can be but lame: 

One half of him’s already slam. 

The other is not worth your pain, 

Th’ honour can but on one side bght, 

As worship did, when y’ were dubbed knight. 
Wherefore I think it better far 
To keep him prisoner of war, 

And let him fast in bonds abide. 

At court of justice to be tried , 

Where if h’ appear so bold or crafty, 

There may be danger m his safety : 

If any member there dislike 

His face, or to his beard have pique; 

Or if his death will save, or yield 
, Bevenge or flight, it is revealed, 

Though he has quarter, ne’ertheless 

Y’ have power to hang him when you please; 
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This has been ofbeii done by some 

Of our great conquerors, you know whom^* 

And has by most of us been held 

Wise justice, and to some revealed t 

For words and promises, that yoke 

The conqueror, are quickly broke , 

Like Samson’s cuffs, though by his own 
Direction and advice put on 
For if we should fight for the Cause 
By rules of mihtary laws. 

And only do what they call just, 

The Cause would quickly fall to dust. 

This we among ourselves may speak; 

But to the wicked or the weak 
We must be cautious to declare 
Perfection-truths, J such as these are.’ 

This said, the high outrageous mettle 
Of knight began to cool and settle 
He liked the squire’s advice, and soon 
Besolved to see the business done ; 

And therefore charged him first to bind 
Crowdero’s hands on rump behind. 

And to its former place, and use, 

The wooden member to reduce ; 

But force it take an oath before, 

Ke’er to bear arms agamst him more § 


» The conduct of Cromwell and the Parliament to their prisoners is 
pomted at all through this speech Lord Capel's case is a conspicuous 
instance , hut many others might he adduced to show that Koyalists 
were put to death in Tiolation of express, or understood, promises, 
and Without any special justification 
t In some cases, after quarter had been giyen, prisoners were put to 
death hy hot-blooded zealots, who pretended that they acted in obe- 
dience to a revelation 
$ Truths revealed only to the perfect 

§ When a prisoner was released, he was made to swear that he 
would not hear arms agamst his conquerors again In ridicule of a 
custom winch, in the circumstances of the country, was of little effect, 
Hudihras administers the oath to Growdeio’s wooden leg. 
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Ealpho despatclied with speedy haste, 

And having tied Crowdero fast, 

He gave sir knight the end of cord, 

To lead the captive of his sword 
In tniimph, while the steeds he caught. 

And them to further service brought. 

The squire in state rode on before, 

And on his nut-brown whinyard bore 
The trophy-fiddle and the case, 

Leaning on shoulder like a mace. 

The knight himself did after ride. 

Leading Crowdero by his side , 

And towed him, if he lagged behind. 

Like boat against the tide and wind. 

Thus grave and solemn they march on, 

Until quite through the town they ’ad gone, 
At further end of which there stands 
An ancient castle, that commands 
Th’ adjacent parts; in aU the fabric 
You shall not see one stone nor a brick. 

But all of wood, by powerful spell 
Of magic made impregnable . 

There’s neither iron-bar nor gate. 

Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate; 

And yet men durance there abide, 

In dungeon scarce three inches wide ; 

With roof so low, that under it 
They never stand, but lie or sit; 

And yet so foul, that whoso is in, 

Is to the middle-leg in prison ; 

In circle magical confined. 

With walls of subtle air and wind, 

Which none are able to break thorough, 
Until they’re freed by head of borough.* 


» Ib tins inimitable piece of bumonr we have a grotesgnely pompous 
description of the stocks. 
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TMtlier arrived, th.’ adventiiroES kniglit 
And bold squire from tbeir steeds aligbt 
At tb’ outward wall, near wbicb there stands 
A Bastile, built t’ imprison bands 
By strange enchantment made to fetter 
The lesser parts, and free the greater : 

For tho’ the body may creep through, 

The hands in grate are fast enow . 

And when a circle ’bout the wrist 
Is made by beadle exorcist. 

The body feels the spur and switch, 

As if ’twere ridden post by witch, 

At twenty miles an hour pace, 

And yet ne’er stirs out of the place. 

On top of this there is a spue, 

On which sir knight first bids the squire 
The fiddle, and its spoils, the case, 

In manner of a trophy, place 

That done, they ope the trap-door gate, 

And let Crowdero down thereat 
Crowdero making doleful face, 

‘ Like hermit poor m pensive place, ’t 
To dungeon they the wretch commit, 

And the survivor of his feet , 

But th’ other that had broke the peace, 

And head of »knighthood, they release, 

Though a delinquent false and foiged, 

Yet being a stranger, he’s enlarged, J 
While his comrade, that did no hurt, 

Is clapped up fast in prison for’t 
So justice, while she winks at crimes. 

Stumbles on innocence sometimes 

^ The whippmg-post 

t The beginning of a popular love song m vogue about r6So 
i Dr Grey supposes that this is an allusion to the case of Sir 
Bernard Gascoign, -vvho was condemned at Colchester with Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, and was respited from execution 
because he was a foreigner. 
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PAKT I — CANTO IIL 

THE ARGUMENT 

The scattered rout return and rally, 

Sui round the place , the knight does sally, 

And IS made prisoner then they seize 
Th’ enchanted for^ by storm, release 
Crowdero, and put the squire m’s place 
I should have jOlrst said Hudibias 

A Y me ’ wliat perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron ! ^ 
What plaguy mischiefs and mishaps 
Bo dog him still with after-claps ’ 

For though dame Fortune seem to smile, 
And leer upon him for a while, 

She’ll after show him, in the nick 
Of all his glories, a dog-trick 
This any man may sing or say 
I’ th’ ditty called, ‘What if a day'^’t 
For Hudibras, who thought he ’ad won 
The field, as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock-a-hoop, 

Thinking he ’ad done enough to purchase 
Thanksgivmg-day among the churches, 
Wherein his mettle and brave worth 
Might be explained by holder-forth, 


* Ay me ’ bow many penis do enfold 
Tbe ngbteous man to make him daily fall 

Spenser — F Queen i 8 

t The old ballad is probably that of which the following is the 
opening stanza — 

What if a day, or a month, or a year 
Clown thy delights 
With a thousand wished contentmgs? 

Cannot the chance of a night or an hour 
Cl OSS thy delights 
With as many sad tormentmgs ? 
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And registered by fame eternal, 

In deathless pages of dinrnal 
Found in few minutes, to bis cost, 

He did but count without his host, 

And that a turn-stile is more certain 
Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. 

For now the late faint-hearted rout, 
O’erthrown and scattered round about, 
Chased by the horror of their fear, 

From bloody fray of knight and bear. 
All but the dogs, who in pursuit 
Of the knight’s victory stood to’t, 

And most ignobly fought to get 
The honour of his blood and sweat,t 
Seeing the coast was free and clear 
O’ the conquered and the conqueror, 
Took heart again, and faced about, 

As if they meant to stand it out . 

For now the half-defeated bear, 
Attacked by th’ enemy i’ th’ rear. 
Finding their number grew too great 
For him to make a safe retreat, 

Like a bold chieftain faced about ; 

But wisely doubting to hold out, 

Gave way to fortune, and with haste 
Faced the proud foe, and fled, and faced, 
Betiring still, until he found 
He ’ad got th’ advantage of the ground. 
And theh as valiantly made head 
To check the foe, and forthwith fled, 
Leaving no art untried, nor trick 
Of warrior stout and politic, 


* The dinmals, as explained m a previous note, were the journals m 
the interest of the Parliament 

t Ajx allusion, observes Warburton, to the complaint of the Pres- 
byterian commanders against the Independents, when the self- 
denying ordinance had brought m the one to the exclusion of the 
otiier. 
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Until, in spite of liot pursuit, 

He gained a pass, to field dispute 
On better terms, and stop tbe course 
Of tbe prond foe. Witb all bis force 
He bravely charged, and for a wbile 
forced tbeir whole body to recoil. 

But still their numbers so increased, 

He found himself at length oppressed, 
And all evasions so uncertain, 

To save himself for better fortune. 

That he resolved, rather than yield, 

To die with honour in the field, 

And sell his hide and carcase at 
A price as high and desperate 
As e’er he could. This resolution 
He forthwith put in execution. 

And bravely threw himself among 
Th’ enemy, i’ th’ greatest throng; 

But what could single valour do. 

Against so numerous a foe^ 

Yet much he did, indeed too much 
To be believed, where th’ odds were such , 
But one against a multitude. 

Is more than mortal can make good ; 

Bor while one party he opposed. 

His rear was suddenly enclosed. 

And no room left him for retreat, 

Or f ght agamst a foe so great 
Bor now the mastiffs, charging home, 

To blows and handy-gripes were come ; 
While manfully himself he bore, 

And, setting his right foot before, 

He raised himself to show how tall 
His pei*son was above them all. 

This equal shame and envy stirred 
In th’ enemy, that one should beard 
So many warriors, and so stout, 

As he fiad done, and staved it out, 
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Disdainmg to lay down Ins arms, 

And yield on honourable terms 
Enragid thus, some in the rear 
Attacked him, and some everywhere,^ 

Till down he fell, yet falling fought, 

And, being down, still laid about. 

As Widdrmgton, in doleful dumps, 

Is said to fight upon his stumps t 
But all, alas * * * § had been in vain, 

And he inevitably slain, 

If TruUa and Cerdon, in the nick, 

To rescue him had not been quick : 

Eor Trulla, who was light of foot, 

As shafts which long-field Parthians shoot, J 
But not so light as to be borne 
Upon the ears of standing corn, § 

Or trip it o’er the water quicker 

Than witches, when their staves they liquor, |1 

* Like dastard curs» that having at a bay 

The savage beast, embossed in weary chace, 

Bare not adventure on the stubborn prey, 

He bite before, but roam from place to place 
To get a snatch, when turned is his face 

Spenser — F Queen^m i. 
t Lor Withenngton needs must I wail, 

As one in doleful dumps. 

For when his legs were smitten off 
He fought upon his stumps . — Chevy Chase 
t This line has occasioned some discussion A friend of Br Grey's 
suggested that the following alteration would be an improvement 
As long field shafts, which Parthians shoot 
Warburton proposes to read long-filed, the Parthians being in the 
habit of ranging themselves m long files, for the convenience of sudden 
retreats and charges Br Nash thinks the epithet may be explained 
by the fact that the Parthians were settled in deserts, and spread 
themselves over vast open fields and wide champaigns The editor of 
the last reprint of Br Nash’s edition clears up the difficulty. The 
word long-field is a term m archery, and, therefore, properly applied to 
the Parthians 

§ Alluding to the Camilla of Virgil, whose speed is hyperbolically 
imitated in a well-known line of Pope 

11 That 18, when they grease their broomsticks to increase their 
rapidity. 
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As some report, was got among 
The foremost of the martial throng ; 

There pitying the vanquished bear, 

She called to Cerdon, who stood near, 

Yiewing the bloody hght, to whom, 

‘ Shall we,’ quoth she, ‘ stand still hum-drum, 
And see stout bruin, all alone, 

Ey numbers b|^ely overthrown? 

Such feats already he ’as achieved. 

In story not to be believed. 

And ’twould to us be shame enough, 

Not to attempt to fetch him off’ 

would,’ quoth he, ^venture a limb 
To second thee, and rescue him. 

But then we must about it straight, 

Or else our aid will come too late , 

Quaiter he scorns, he is so stout. 

And therefore cannot long hold out ’ 

This said, they waved their weapons round 
Abouli their heads, to clear the grcnind, 

And joining forces, laid about 
So fiercely, that th’ amazM rout 
Turned tail again, and straight begun, 

As if the devil drove, to run 

Meanwhile th’ approached th’ place where bruin 

Was now engaged to moital ruin • 

The conquering foe they soon assailed, 

Eirst Trulla staved, and Cerdon tailed,* 

Until their mastiff loosed their hold ; 

And yet, alas * do what they could, 

The worsted bear came off with store 
Of bloody wounds, but all before . 

For as Achilles, dipped in pond. 

Was anabaptized free from wound, 


» That IS, Tralla separated the dogs and the hear hy interposing 
her staff, and Cerdon hy dragging off the dogs by their tails* 
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Made proof against dead-doing steel 
All over, but tbe pagan beel,'^ 

So did our cLampion’s arms defend 
All of lum but the other end, 

His bead and ears, wbicb in the martial 
Encounter lost a leathern parcel ; 

Eor as an Austrian archduke once 
Had one ear, which in ducato||as 
Is half the coin, in battle pared 
Close to his headjt so bruin fared; 

But tugged and pulled on th’ other side, 

Like scrivener newly crucified, J 
Or like the late-collected leathern 
Ears of the circumcised brethren. § 

But gentle TruUa into th’ ring 
He wore in*s nose conveyed a string, 

With which she marched before, and led 
The warrior to a grassy bed, 

As authors write, in a cool shade, 

Which eglantine and roses made. 

Close by a softly-murmuring stream. 

Where lovers used to loll and dream , 

There leaving him to his repose, 

Secured from pursuit of foes, 

And wanting nothing but a song, 

And a well-timed theorbo [j hung 

The Anabaptists made proof against sm, and Achilles against 
steel, by dipping The comparison, leaving still the pagan heel vul- 
nerable, IS Ml of subtlety 

t Albert, Archduke of Austria, brother to the Emperor Eodolph. 
Pulling off his mumon, or head-piece, in the heat of battle, his ear 
was struck by the point of a spear 

t The pillory, and the loss of the ears, were the punishments to 
which scriveners and lawyers were liable for forgery, and other dis- 
honest practices 

§ Burton, Prynne, and Bastwick, stood in the pillory, and had their 
ears cut off Prynne’s ears were said to have been afterwards sown on, 
and to have grown anew, only to he again cut off under a second sen- 
tence Burton was a preacher, Bastwick a physician , and Prynne the 
celebrated lawyer 

H Anmstrument resembling a large lute, having two necks, the longer 
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Upon a bough, to ease the pain 
His tugged ears suffered, with a strain 
They both drew up, to march in quest 
Of fus great leader, and the rest 
For Orsin, who was more renowned 
For stout maintaining of his ground 
In standing fights, than for put suit, 

As being not so quick of foot, 

Was not long able to keep pace 
With others that pursued the chase, 
But found himself left far behind, 

Both out of heart and out of wind. 
Grieved to behold his bear puisued 
So basely by a multitude. 

And like to fall, not by the prowess. 
But numbers, of his coward foes, 

He laged, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for loss of Hylas, 
Foicmg the vaUies to repeat 
The accents of his sad regret 
He beat his breast, and tore his hair, 
For loss of his dear crony bear ; 

That Echo, from the hollow ground, 
His doleful wailings did resound 
More wistfully, by many times, 

Than in small poets splay-foot rhymes, 


of which snstains the last four rows of chords which give the deepest 
sounds. It has eight bass strings twice as long as those of the lute, 
which, from their great length, produce an exceedingly soft sound, 
capable of considerable prolongation It was sometimes called the 
arch-lute, and was used chiefly as an accompaniment to the voice 
* Intended as a banter upon the use of echoes by the poets, especially 
the pastoral poets. It is justly observed by Addison that the conceit 
of making Echo talk sensibly, and give rational answers, is more 
excusable in Ovid than m other writers, because he introduces Echo as 
a nymph before she had become merely a voice* Butler, however, 
does not make his Echo enter mto conversation, hut contrives, by 
simply seizing upon a predominant sound, and giving it back a little 
distorted, as a real echo might, to preserve a certain air of probability 
which infinitely enhances the humour of the ridicule. 

I. 


9 
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That make her, in their rnthfnl stories, 

To answer to int’iogatories, 

And most unconscionably depose 
To things of which she nothing knows , 

And when she has said all she can say, 

’Tis wrested to the lover’s fancy 
Quoth he, ^ 0 whither, wicked Bru|p., 

Art thou fled'? to my’ — ^Echo,. 

' I thought th’ hadst scorned to budge a step 
For fear’ Quoth Echo, Marry 
^ Am I not here to take thy part'? 

Then what has quailed thy stubborn heart? 
Have these bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled? 

Hor did I ever winch or grudge it 
For thy dear sake ’ Quoth she, Murfh budget t " 
^ Think’st thou ’twill not be laid i’ th’ dishj 
Thou turn’dst thy back'^’ Quoth Echo, Fish 
‘ To run from those th’ hadst overcome 
Thus cowardly Quoth Echo, Mum, 


* Guep, snp, or f/up, seems to have been an asseveration of contempt 
or tension, a corruption of go up, as used by the children to lili&ha , 
‘ Go up, thou bald head, go up ’ Marry (By Mary ') guep, or Marry go 
ftp, lb conjectured to be the original of the asseveration common in the 
old plays, and conveying the same signification Marry ccmie up In 
the following examples, the expression is obviously used in a con- 
temptuous sense — 

Is any man offended ? marry gep 

With a horse night-cap doth your jadeship skip?* 

J Taylor’S Motto. 

Mary gip, goody She-justice, mistress French hood 

Ben Jonson — Bar Fair, i 

Cotgrave, under the article Magmgna, appears to use it in the way 
of assent or agreement— ‘ Mary gip, sir, tiue Eoger ’ Skelton has an 
adjuration in his Garland of Laurel — * By Mary gipcy’ — ^but it seems to 
be used merely as an oath, or exclamation 
t A cant word, imposing or implying silence — 

I come to her in white, and cry mum , she cries budget 

Merry Wives of Windsor, v a 

t To bring an accusation agamst a person, equivalent to thenhrase, 
to lay a charge at one’s door. 
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^ Eut wlaat a vengeance makes tkee fly 
From me too, as tkine enemy *2 
Or, if tkou hast no thought of me, 

ISTor what I have endured for thee, 

Yet shame and honour might prevail 
To keep thee thus from turning tail 
For whq^ would grutch to spend his blood in 
His honour’s cause *2’ Quoth she, A Fuddin 
This said, his grief to anger turned. 

Which in his manly stomach burned , 

Thirst of revenge, and wrath, in place 
Of sorrow, now began to blaze 
He vowed the authors of his woe 
Should equal vengeance undergo , 

And with their bones and flesh pay dear 
For what he suffered, and his bear 
This be’ng resolved, with equal speed 
And rage he hasted to proceed 
To action straight, and giving o’er 
To search for brum any more, 

He went in quest of Hudibras, 

To find him out where’er he was , 

And, if he were above ground, vowed 
He’d feriet him, lurk where he would. 

But scarce had he a furlong on 
This resolute adventure gone, 

When he encountered with that crew 
Whom Hudibras did late subdue 
Honour, revenge, contempt and shame, 

Did equally their breasts inflame. 

’Mong these the fierce Magnano was, 

And Talgol, foe to Hudibras, 

Cordon and Colon, warriors stout, 

And resolute, as ever fought; 

Whom furious Orsin thus bespoke : 

^ Shall we,’ quoth he, ‘ thus basely brook 
The vile affront that paltry ass, 

And feeble scoundrel, Hudibras, 


9 — 2 
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Witli that more paltry ragamuffin, 
Ralpho, with vapouring and huffing, 
Have put upon us, like tame cattle, 

As if th’ had routed us in battle “2 
"For my part, it shall ne’er be said 
I for the washing gave my head ^ 

Hor did I turn my back for fear 
Of them, but losing of my bear, 

Which now Pm like to undergo; 

For whether these fell wounds, or no, 
He has received in fight, are mortal, 

Is more than* all my skill can fortel ; 
hTor do I know what is become 
Of him, more than the Pope of Borne * 
But if I can but find them out 
That caused it, as I shall no doubt, 
Where’er th’ in hugger-muggert lurk, 
I’ll make them rue their handy-work. 
And wish that they had rather dared 
To pull the devil by the beard ’ X 

Quoth Cerdon, ‘ Hoble Orsin, th’ hast 
Great reason to do as thou say’st. 

And so has every body here. 

As well as thou hast, or thy bear . 
Others may do as they see good; 

But if this twig be inade of wood 
That will hold tack, I’ll make the fur 
Fly ’bout the ears of that old cur, 


* That IS, would not surrender or compromise the matter 
t Concealment To do a thmg m Tiugger-nmgger was to do it 
clandestinely — 

For most that most things knew, 

In hugger-mugger uttered what they durst 

Mirror for Mag 

I have rejpused, because I fear they will condemn mem hugger-mugger 
— ^PHinnoT’s Letters 

Sudge-mttdge was another form of the same expression 
t A common saying, meaning to undertake any desperate or perilous 
achievement, there being no insult greater, and, therefore, more 
hazardous, than that of pulling the beard 
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And tL.’ other mongrel vermin, Ealph, 

That braved ns all in his behalf 
Thy bear is safe, and out of peril, 

Though lugged indeed, and wounded veiy’ ill, 
Myself and Trulla made a shift 
To help him out at a dead lift; 

And havmg brought him bravely off. 

Have left him where he’s safe enough : 

There let him rest, for if we stay, 

The slaves may hap to get away ’ 

This said, they all engaged to join 
Their forces in the same design. 

And forthwith put themselves in search 
Of Hudibras upon their march * 

Where leave we them a while, to tell 
What the victorious knight befel, 

Eor such, Crowdero being fast 
In dungeon shut, we left him last. 

Triumphant laurels seemed to glow 
Ho where so green as on his brow; 

Laden with which, as well as tired 
With conquering toil, he now retired 
Unto a neighbouring castle by, 

To rest his body, and apply 

Fit medicines to each glorious bruise 

He got in fight, reds, blacks, and blues ; 

To mollify th’ uneasy pang 
Of every honourable bang, 

Which being by skilful midwife dressed. 

He laid him down to take his rest. 

But all in vain : he ’ad got a hurt 
O’ th’ inside, of a deadlier sort, 

By Cupid made, who took his stand 
Upon a Widow’s jointure land, 

For he, in all his amorous battles, 

Ho ’dvantage finds like goods and chattels, 
Drew home his bow, and aiming right, 

Let fly an arrow at the knight ; 
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The shaft against a nb did glance, 

And gall him in the pnrtenance^* * * § 

But time had somewhat ’snaged his pain, 

After he found his suit in vain : 

For that proud dame, for whom his soul 
Was burnt in s belly like a coal, 

That belly that so oft did ache, 

And suffer griping for her sake, 

Till purging comfits, and ants’ eggs,t 
Had almost brought him off his legs, 

Used him so like a base rascallion. 

That old Pyg — ^what d’ y’ call him — malion, J 
That cut his mistress out of stone. 

Had not so hard a hearted one 
She had a thousand jadish tricks, 

Worse than a mule that flmgs and kicks, 

’Mong which one cross-grained ffeak she had, 

As insolent as strange and mad, 

She could love none but only such 
As scorned and hated her as much 
’Twas a strange riddle of a lady , 

Not love, if any loved her hey day! 

So cowards never use their might, 

But against such as will not fight 
So some diseases have been found 
Only to seize upon the sound 
He that gets her by heart, must sity her 
The back way, like a witch’s prayer. 

Meanwhile the knight had no small task 
To compass what he durst not ask : 

He loves, but dares not make the motion; 

Her Ignorance is his devotion § 

* The pluck of an animal, containing the heart, 

t Supposed to be antidotes to love 

t The stor7 of Pygmalion, who fell m love with a statue, is related 
by Ovid -^Matanfuyrph x 

§ If such a ‘ doctrine’ was ever senously entertained, that ‘ ignorance 
IS the mother of devotion/ this line, as Br Grey suggests, was piobably 
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Like caitiff vile, that for misdeed 
Bides witk kis face to rump of steed,* 

Or rowing scull, lie’s fam to love, 

Look one way, and another move,t 
Or like a tumbler J that does play 
His game, and looks another way, 

Until he seize upon the coney, 

J ust so does he by matrimony. 

But all m vain , her subtle snout 
Did quickly wind his meaning out, 

Which she returned with too much scorn, 
To be by man of honour borne , 

Yet much he bore, until the distress 
He suffered from his spiteful mistress 
Did stir his stomach, and the pain 
He had endured from her disdain 
Turned to regret so resolute, 

That he resolved to wave his suit, 

And either to renounce her quite, 

Or for a while play least in sight. 

This lesolution being put on. 

He kept some months, and more had done, 


intended to convey a saicasm upon those by whom it was held It 
hears a more direct interpretation m reference to the knight, who, 
aware of the peculiar character of the lady, is afraid to avow his devo- 
tion, which her peifetration enables her to detect notwithstanding 

* Alluding, perhaps, says Br Grey, to five members of the army, 
who, in March, 1648, were forced to ride in New Palace-yard with 
their faces to their hoises’ tails, and also had their swords broken, and 
weie cashiered, because they petitioned for relief of the oppressed 
Commonwealth 

t Tins figure seems to be borrowed from a play written by Dekker 
and "Webster — 

Now in good sooth, my lord, she has but used you 
As watermen use their fares, for she looked one way 
And rowed another — TJx^ Wonder of a Kingdom id 3d 

t A dog so called from his habit of tumbling and roUing, to divert 
attention, till he gets near enough to spring upon his prey The 
tumbler was generally used m hunting rabbits- 
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But being brouglit so nigh by fate. 

The victory he achieved so late 
Did set his thoughts agog, and ope 
A door to discontinued hope,* 

That seemed to promise he might vrin 
His dame too, now his hand was in ; 

And that his valour, and the honour 
He ’ad newly gained, might work upon her : 

These reasons made his mouth to water 
With amorous longings to be at her. 

Thought he, unto himself, — ^Who knows 
But this brave conquest o’er my foes 
May reach her heart, and make that stoop, 

As I but now have forced the troop 
If nothing can oppugn^ love, 

And virtue invioust ways can prove, 

What may not he confide to do 
That brings both love and virtue too^ 

But thou bring’st valour, too, and wit, 

Two things that seldom fail to hit 
Yalour’s a mouse-trap, wit a gin. 

Which women oft are taken in $ 

Then, Hudibras, why shouldst thou fear 
To be, that art a conqueror] 

Bortune the audacious dothy^t'r^&re,§ 

But lets the timidous miscarry 
Then, while the honour thou hast got 
Is spick and span new, piping hot, 

Strike her up bravely thou hadst best, 

And trust thy fortune with the rest 
Such thoughts as these the knight did keep 
More than his bangs, or fieas, from sleep, 

* A cantang phrase used by the sectanes, wbeu they entered upon 
any new nnscbief — W abburton t Impassable 

i Alluding to the common notion that women are captivated by a 
red coat, or by skilful flattery Thus, Sn Lucius O’Tngger, m HVie 
Mvals • — ‘ They have a touch of the old serpent in them, and are 
easily caught by a bit of red cloth ^ 

5 Fortes Fortuna adjuvat — Teeence — PAomto, i 4 
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And as an owl, tliat in a barn 
Sees a mouse creeping in the corn, 

Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes, 
As if he slept, until he spies 
The little beast within his reach, 

Then starts, and seizes on the wretch ; 

So from his couch the knight did start, 

To seize upon the widow’s heart, 

Crying, with hasty tone and hoarse, 

‘ Balpho, despatch, to horse, to horse 
And ’twas but tune, for now the rout, 
We left engaged to seek him out, 

By speedy marches were advanced, 

Up to the fort where he ensconced, 

And all th’ avenues had possessed, 

About the place, from east to west. 

That done, a while they made a halt, 
To view the ground, and where t’ assault : 
Then called a council, which was best, 

By siege, or onslaught, to invest 
The enemy, and ’twas agreed 
By storm and onslaught to proceed. 

This being resolved, m comely sort 
They now drew up t’ attack the fort. 
When Hudibras, about to enter 
Upon another-gates"* adventure. 

To E.alph6 called aloud to arm, 

Not dreaming of approaching storm. 
Whether dame Fortune, or the care 
Of angel bad, or tutelar. 

Did arm, or thrust him on a danger, 

To which he was an utter stranger, 

That foresight might, or might not, blot 
The glory he had newly got. 

Or to his shame it might be said, 

They took him napping in his bed; 


* Another sort, a different kind of ad'venture. 
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To tlieiE we leave it to expound, 

That deal in sciences profound. 

His courser scarce he had bestrid, 

And Ralpho that on which he rid, 

When setting ope the postern gate, 

Which they thought best to sally at, 

The foe appeared, drawn up and drilled, 
Ready to charge them in the field 
This somewhat startled the bold knight, 
Surprised with th’ unexpected sight 
The bruises of his bones and flesh 
He thought began to smart afiesh, 

Till recollecting wonted courage, 

His fear was soon converted to rage, 

And thus he spoke . ‘ The coward foe, 
Whom we but now gave quarter to, 

Look, yondei’s rallied, and appears 
As if they had out-run their fears ^ 

The glory we did lately get, 

The Fates command us to repeat^ 

And to their wills we must succumb, 
Quocunque trahunt^ ’tis our doom 
This IS the same numeric crew 
Which we so lately did subdue , 

The self-same individuals that 
Bid run, as mice do from a cat, 

When we courageously did wield 
Our martial weapons m the field, 

To tug for victory : and when 
We shall our shining blades again 
Brandish in terror o’er our heads, 

They’ll straight resume their wonted dreads 
Fear is an ague, that forsakes 
And haunts, by fits, those whom it takes ; 
And they’ll opine they feel the pain 
And blows they felt to-day, again 
Then let us boldly charge them home, 

And make no doubt to overcome.’ 
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This said, liis courage to inflame, 

He called upon his mistress’ name ^ 

His pistol next he cocked a-new, 

And out his nut-brown whmyard drew; 

And placing Ealpho in the front, 

Eeserved himself to bear the brunt, 

As expert warriors use, then plied, 

With iron heel, his courser’s side, 

Conveying sympathetic speed 
Erom heel of knight to heel of steed 
Meanwhile the foe, with equal rage 
And speed, advancing to engage, 

Both parties now were drawn so close, 
Almost to come to handy-blows ,t 
When Orsin first let fly a stone 
At Ealpho , not so huge a one 
As that which Diomed did maul 
-i®neas on the bum withal, J 
Yet big enough, if rightly hurled, 

T’ have sent him to another world, 

Whether above ground, or below, 

Which saints, twice dipped, are destined to § 
The danger startled the t|old squire, 

And made him some few steps retire ; 

But Hudibras advanced to’s aid. 

And roused his spirits half dismayed 
He wisely doubting lest the shot 
O’ th’ enemy, now growing hot, 


* In the romances of chivalry the champions always invoke the 
names of their mistresses when they are about to engage in dangerous 
enterprises Bon Quixote, on such occasions, rarely omits a prehmi- 
nary apostrophe to Bulcmea 

t Handy-cuffs — literally, a blow of the hand The words were 
indifferently used Handy-hlows will be found to occur again a few 
lines afterwaids 

t Homer, II v , Yirgil, JSn i , Juvenal, xv 

§ A notion of increased sanctification was attached to re-baptism by 
the Anabaptists Mr Abraham Wnght, in the Preface to his Five 
Sermons (quoted by Br Grey), id5d, speaks of certain chemical pro- 
fessors of religion who had been twice dipped, but were never baptized. 
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Might at a distance gall, pressed close 
To come, pell-mell, to handy-blows, 

And that he might their aim decline, 
Advanced still m an oblique line , 

But prudently forebore to fire, 

Till breast to breast he had got nigher,* 

As expert warriors use to do. 

When hand to hand they charge their foe 
This order the adventurous knight, 

Most soldier-hke, observed in fight, 

When Fortune, as she’s wont, turned fickle, 
And for the foe began to stickle 
The more shame for her goodyship 
To give so near a friend the slip 
For Colon, choosing out a stone, 

Levelled so right, it thumped upon 
His manly paunch, with such a force. 

As almost beat him off his horse 
He loosed his whmyard, and the rein, 

But laying fast hold on the mane. 

Preserved his seat : and, as a goose 
In death contracts his talons close, 

So did the knight, and with one claw 
The trigger of his pistol draw 
The gun went off; and as it was 
Still fatal to stout Hudibras, 

In all his feats of arms, when least 
He dreamt 'of it, to prosper best, 

So now he fared • the shot, let fly 
' At random, ’mong the enemy. 

Pierced TalgoFs gaberdine, t and grazing 
Upon his shoulder, in the passing 
Lodged in Magnano’s brass habergeon, J 
Who straight, ^ A surgeon cried — ‘ A sui'geon 


* The plan said to have been usually adopted by Cromwell, who 
reserved the fire of his troops till they approached close enough to do 
efifective execution t A coarse cloak, or mantle. 

t A breast-plate of mail, or close steel. 
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He tnmbled do-wn, and, as lie fell, 

Did ^ Mnrtlier ’ murtlier ^ murtlier yell. 
This startled their "'whole body so, 

That if the knight had not let go ¥ 

His arms, but been in warlike plight, 

He ’ad won, the second time, the hght , 
As, if the squire had but fallen on, 

He had inevitably done • 

But he, diverted with the care 
Of Hudibras his wound, forbare 
To press th’ advantage of his fortune, 
While danger did the rest dishearten. 

Bor he with Oerdon being engaged 
In close encounter, they both waged 
The fight so well, ’twas hard to say 
Which side was like to get the day. 

And now the busy work of death 
Had tired them so, they ’greed to breathe, 
Preparing to renew the fight, 

When the disaster of the knight, 

And th’ other party, did divert 
Their fell intent, and forced them part. 
Ralpho pressed up to Hudibras, 

And Oerdon where Magnano was, 

Each striving to confirm his party * 

With stout encouragements and hearty. 

Quoth Ralpho, ^ Courage, valiant Sir, 
And let revenge and honour stir 
Your spirits up , once more fall on, 

The shattered foe begins to run 
For if but half so well you knew 
To use your victory as subdue,’* 

They durst not, after such a blow 
As you have given them, face us now, 


* Dr ISTasli fhmks tKis has some reference to Pnnce Eupert, who 
was generally successful at hiS first onset, but sometimes lost his ad- 
vantage by too long a pursuit 
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But from so formidable a soldier, 

Had fled like crows when they smell powder. 
Tbrice have they seen your sword aloft 
Waved o’er their heads, and fled as oft; 

But if you let them re-collect 

Their spirits, now dismayed and checked. 

You’ll have a harder game to play, 

Than yet ye ’ave had, to get the day.’ 

Thus spoke the stout squire, but was heard 
By Hudibras with small regard 
His thoughts were fuller of the bang 
He lately took, than Ealph’s harangue, 

To which he answered, ^ Cruel fate 
Tells me thy counsel comes too late 
The clotted blood within my hose, 

That fi om my wounded body flows, 

With mortal crisis doth portend 
My days to appropmque an end 
I am for action now unfit, 

Either of fortitude or wit, 

Fortune, my foe, begins to frown, 

Eesolved to pull niy stomach down 
I am not apt, upon a wound. 

Or trivial basting, to despond, 

Yet I’dlDe loth my days to curtail, 

For if I thought my wounds not mortal, 

Or that w’ had time enough as yet 
To make an honourable retreat, 

’Twere the best course, but if they find 
We fly, and leave our arms behind 
For them to seize on, the dishonour, 

And danger too, is such. I’ll sooner 
Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 

To let them see I am no starter 
In all the trade of war no feat 
Is nobler than a brave retreat : 

* To approach, or draw near— another specimen of the Knight’s 
pedantry, ® 
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For tliose that run away, and dy, 

Take place at least o’ th’ enemy.’ 

This said, the squire, with active speed, 
Dismounted from his bony steed, 

To seize the arms, which, by mischance, 
Fell from the bold knight m a trance 
These being found out, and restored 
To Hudibras, their natural lord, 

As a man may say, with might and main 
He hasted to get up again 
Thrice he essayed to mount aloft ; 

But, by his weighty bum, as oft 
He was pulled back, till having found 
Th’ advantage of the rising ground. 
Thither he led his warlike steed, 

And having placed him right, with, speed 
Prepared agam to scale the beast, 

When Orsin, who had newly dressed 
The bloody scar upon the shoulder 
Of Talgol, with Promethean powder, 

And now was searching for the shot 
That laid Magnano on the spot, 

Beheld the sturdy squire aforesaid 
Preparing to climb up his horse-side , 

He left his cure, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, ‘ ’Tis now no time to dally, 

The enemy begin to rally , 

Let us that are unhurt and whole 
Fall on, and happy man he’s dole 

This said, like to a thunderbolt, 

He flew with fury to th’ assault, 

Striving th’ enemy to attack 
Before he reached his horse’s back 


* Share, portion — 

He all in all, and all in every part, 

Both share to each his due, and equal dole impart 

Fuctchek ’-^Purple Island, vi 
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Balplao was mounted now, and gotten 
O’ertliwart Ins beast witb active vaulting, 
Winggling his body to recover 
His seat, and cast his nght leg over. 
When Orsin, rushing in, bestowed 
On horse and man so heavy a load, 

The beast was startled, and begun 
To kick and fling like mad, and run. 
Bearing the tough squire, like a sack, 

Or stout king Bichard,^ on his back, 

Till stumbleing, he threw him down, 

Sore brmsed, and cast into a swoon. 
Meanwhile the knight began to rouse 
The sparkles of his wonted prow’ss, 

He thrust his hand into his hose, 

And found, both by his eyes and nose, 
’Twas only choler, and not blood, 

That from his wounded body flowed 
This, with the hazard of the squire, 
Inflamed him with despiteful ire , 
Courageously he faced about, 

And drew his other pistol out, 

And now had half way bent the cock, 
When Cerdon gave so fierce a shock. 
With sturdy tiuncheon, ’thwait his arm. 
That down it fell, and did no harm , 

Then stoutly pressing on with speed. 
Essayed to pull him oflT his steed. 

The knight his sword had only left, 

With which he Cerdon’s head had cleft, 
Or at the least cropped oflp a limb, 

But Orsin came, and rescued him 
He with his lance attacked the knight 
Upon his quarters opposite ; 


* Richard III , whose dead body, after the battle of Bosworth Field, 
was flung across the back of a horse, and in that mannei, besmeared 
'With blood and dirt, con\eyed to Leicester 
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But as a bark that m foul weather, 

Tossed by two adverse winds together, 

Is bruised and beaten to and fro, 

And knows not which to turn him to, 

So fared the knight between two foes, 
And knew not which of them t’ oppose , 
Till Orsin, charging with his lance 
At ITudibras, by spiteful chance 
Hit Cerdon such a bang, as stunned 
And laid him flat upon the giound. 

At this the knight began to cheer up, 
And, raising up himself on stirrup, 

Cried out, ^ Victoria f be thou there, 

And I shall straight despatch another 
To bear thee company in death, 

But first I’ll halt a while, and breathe.’ 

As well he might, for Orsin, grieved 
At the wound that Cerdon had received, 
Ban to relieve him with his lore, 

And cure the hurt he gave before. 
Meanwhile the knight had wheeled about, 
To bieathe himself, and next find out 
Th’ advantage of the gi’ound, where best 
He might the ruffled foe infest 
This being resolved, he spurred his steed, 
To run at Orsin with full speed, 

Wliile he was busy in the care 
Of Cerdon’s wound, and unaware. 

But he was quick, and had already 
Unto the part appbed remedy. 

And seeing th’ enemy prepared, 

Drew up, and stood upon his guard ; 
Then, bke a warrior, right expert 
And skilful m the martial art, 

The subtle knight straight made a halt, 
And judged it best to stay th’ assault. 
Until he had relieved the squire, 

And then, m order, to retire , 

I. BUri^EE 


10 
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Or, as occasion slionld invite, 

Witli forces joined renew the fighb. 
Balpho, by this time disentranced, 

Upon his bum himself advanced, 

Though sorely bruised, his limbs all o’er, 
With ruthless bangs were stiff and sore . 
Bight fain he would have got upon 
His feet again, to get him gone , 

When Hudibras to aid him came 
Quoth he, and called him by his name, 

^ Courage, the day at length is ours, 

And we once more, as conquerors, 

Have both the field and honour won. 

The foe is profiigate, and run, 

I mean all such as can, for some 
This hand hath sent to their long home, 
And some lie sprawling on the ground, 
With many a gash and bloody wound 
Csesar himself could never say. 

He got two victories m a day. 

As I have done, that can say, twice T, 

In one day Fem, vid%y md* 

The foe’s so numerous, that we 
Cannot so often mncere) 

And they perire, and yet enow 
Be left to strike an after-blow, 

Then, lest they rally, and once more 
Put us to fight the business o’er, 

Get up, and mount thy steed , despatch. 
And let us both their motions watch ’ 
Quoth Ralph, ‘ I should not, if I were 
In case for action, now be here ; 

Hor have I turned my back, or hanged 
An arse, for fear of being banged. 

It was for you I got these harms, 
Adventuring to fetch off your arms 


* The terms m which Casar, in a letter to his fiiend Ammtius, 
descnhed one of his vietones 
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Tlie blows and drabs I have received, 

Have braised mj body, and bereaved 
My limbs of stiengtb unless you stoop, 
And reach your hand to pull me up, 

I shall lie here, and be a prey 
To those who are now run away ’ 

‘ That thou shalt not,’ quoth Hudibras, 

^ We read, the ancients held it was 
More honourable far seroare 

than slay an adversary. 

The one we oft to-day have done, 

The other shall despatch anon * 

And though th’ art of a different church, 

I will not leave thee in the lurch.’ t 
This said, he jogged his good steed nigher, 
And steered him gently t’ wards the squue, 
Then bowing down his body, sti etched 
His hand out, and at Ralpho reached. 
When Trulla, whom he did not mind, 
Charged him like lightemng behind 
She had been long in search about 
Magnano’s wound, to find it out; 

But could find none, nor where the shot 
That had so startled him was got . 

But having found the worst was passed. 

She fell to her own work at last, 

The pillage of the prisoners. 

Which in all feats of arms was hers, 

And now to plunder Balph she fiew, 

When Hudibras his hard fate drew 


* The custom of giving the corona civica to any soldier who saved 
the life of a Eoman citizen hy killing an enemy at the same time, is 
alluded to humorously later m the poem — 

If th' ancients crowned their bravest men, 

That only saved a citizen. 

What victory conld e’er he won, 

If every one would savp hut one ? — ^in 3. 
t A sneer at the Independents who, when they had got possession 
of the government, deserted their old allies, the Breshytenans — H 

10—2 
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To sticconr Mm^ for as lie bowed 
To belp bun np, sbe laid a load 
Of blows so heavy, and placed so well, 

On tb’ other side, that down be fell 

^ Yield, scoundrel base,’ quoth sbe, ^ or die, 
Tby life is mine, and liberty; 

But if thou tbmb’st I took thee tardy, 

And dar’st presume to be so hardy. 

To try tby fortune o’er a-fresb, 

I’ll wave my title to tby flesh, 

Tby arms and baggage, now my right, 

And if thou bast the heart to try’t, 

I’ll lend thee back thyself a while, 

And once more, for that carcase vil e, 

Fight upon tick.’ — Quoth Hudibras, 

‘ Thou ofler’st nobly, valiant lass. 

And I shall take thee at thy word. 

First let me rise and take my sword, 

That sword, which has so oft this day 
Through squadrons of my foes made way, 
And some to other worlds despatched, 

Now with a feeble spinster matched, 

Will blush, with blood ignoble stained, 

By which no honour’s to be gained. 

But if thou’lt take m* advice in this, 
Consider, while thou mayst, what ’tis 
To interrupt a victor’s course, 

B’ opposing such a trivial force 
For if with conquest I come off, 

And that I shall do sure enough. 

Quarter thou canst not have, nor grace, 

By law of arms, in such a case, 

Both which I now do offer freely ’ 

I scorn,’ quoth she, ^ thou coxcomb silly,’ 
Clapping her hand upon her breech, 

To shew how much she prized his speech, 

^ Quarter or counsel from a foe ; 

If thou canst force me to it, do. 
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Blit lest it should again be said. 

When I have once more won thy head, 

I took thee napping, unprepared, 

Arm, and betake thee to thy guard/ 

This said, she to her tacHe fell, 

And on the kmght let fall a peal 
Of blows so fierce, and pressed so home, 

That he retired, and followed ’s bum 
‘ Stand to’^t,’ quoth she, ‘ or yield to mercy, 

It is not fighting arsie-versie^ 

Shall serve thy turn ’ — This stirred his spleen 
More than the danger he was in. 

The blows he felt, or was to feel. 

Although th’ already made him reel 
Honour, despite, revenge, and shame, 

At once into his stomach came; 

Which fired it so, he raised his arm 
Above his head, and rained a storm 
Of blows so teirible and thick, 

As if he meant to hash her quick 
But she upon her truncheon took them. 

And by oblique diversion broke them , 
Waiting an opportunity 
To pay back all with usury, 

Which long she failed not of, for now 
The knight with one dead-domg blow, 
Besolvmg to decide the fight. 

And she with quick and cunning sleight 
Avoiding it, the force and weight 
He charged upon it was so great, 

As almost swayed him to the ground • 

Ho sooner she th’ advantage found, 

But in she flew , and seconding. 

With home-made thrust, the heavy swing, 
She laid him flat upon his side, 

And mounting on his trunk a-stride, 


* Upside down. 
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Quotli she, ^ I told thee what would come 
Of all thy vapouring, base scum. 

Say, will the law of arms allow 
I may have grace, and quarter now? 

Or wilt thou rather break thy word. 

And stain thine honour, than thy sword? 

A man of war to damn his soul, 

111 basely breaking his parole. 

And when before the fight, th’ hadst vowed 
To give no quarter m cold blood. 

Now thou hast got me for a Tartar,"^ 

To make m’ against my will take quarter , 
Why dost not put me to the sword, 

But cowardly fly from thy word V 

Quoth Hudibras, ' The day’s thine own , 
Thou and thy stais have cast me down , 

My laurels are trans]jlanted now, 

And flourish on thy conquering brow : 

My loss of honour’s great enough. 

Thou needst not brand it with a scoff. 
Sarcasms may eclipse thine own, 

But cannot blur my lost lenown : 

I am not now in fortune’s power, 

He that is down can fall no lower 
The ancient heroes were illustr’ous 
For being benign, and not blustrous 
Against a vanquished foe : their swords 
Were sharp and trenchant, not their words, 
And did in fight but cut work out 
T’ employ their courtesies about’t 


* There are different accounts of the origin of the phrase Catching a 
Tartar f hut they generally agree in ascribing to the Tartars the deter- 
mination to die on the held rather than suffer themselves to he made 
prisoners, a determination which makes them fight with desperate 
energy 

t Br ISTash notes a similar observation in Cleveland’s famous letter 
to the Protector — ‘ The most renowned heroes have ever with such 
tenderness cherished their captives* that their swords did but cut out 
work for their courtesies ’ 
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Quotli slie, ^ Althougli ttou hast deserved, 
Base Slubberdegullion,^ to be served 
As tbou didst vow to deal with me, 

If tbou badst got the victory . 

Yet I shall rather act a part 
That suits my fame, than thy desert 
Thy arms, thy liberty, beside 
All that’s on th’ outside of thy hide, 

Are mine by military law,t 
Of which I will not bate one straw; 

The rest, thy life and limbs, once more, 
Though doubly forfeit, I restore ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘ It is too late 
Bor me to treat or stipulate , 

What thou command’st I must obey ; 

Yet those whom I expunged to-day, 

Of thine own party, I let go. 

And gave them life and freedom too, 

Both dogs and bear, upon their parole, 
Whom I took prisoners in this quarrel ’ 
Quoth Trulla, ^ Whether thou or they 
Let one another run away, 

Concerns not me ; but was’t not thou 
That gave Crowdero quarter too? 

Crowdero whom in irons bound, 

Thou basely tbrew’st into Lob’s pound, J 
Where still he lies, and with regret 
His generous bowels rage and fret. 


* A driTelling or negbgent fool, a compound of sludher^ or sWer^ 
and gull 

t In duels, the fees of the marshal were, all horses, pieces of brohen 
armour, and other furniture that fell to the ground aftei the comba- 
tants entered the lists , all the rest belonged to the victor — G 
t A cant term for a jail, or the stocks Its origin is unknown Xo6 
signifies a lubber, or boor , and the term pmtnd was generally applied 
to a place of temporary confi.nement Ihe expression is used by 
Massinger — 

he was the party 

Found m Lob’s pound 

Dyh& of Milan, III z 
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But now tliy carcase shall redeem, 

And serve to be exchanged for him ’ 

This said, the knight did straight submit, 
And laid his weapons at her feet . 

Next he disrobed his gaberdine, 

And w-ith it did himself resign 
She took it, and forthwith divesting 
The mantle that she wore, said jesting, 

‘ Take that, and wear it for my sake / 

Then threw it o’er his sturdy back 
And as the French, we conquered once, 
hTow give us laws for pantaloons. 

The length of breeches, and the gathers, 
Port-cannons, periwigs and feathers,* 


* There is a slight anachronism in this passage The French 
cannot be said to have given us laws in dress till after the Eestoration 
The fashions we then derived from them are ridiculed by Butler in 
some of his minor poems, to which the reader may be referred for 
further particulars The petticoat breeches preceded the ‘ length of 
breeches’ referred to They were enormously large, decorated with 
ribands from the pockets half-way down the thighs , the waistband 
was set about with ribands, the shirt hanging out ovei it , and these 
vast breeches were fastened by the lining inside, above the knees 
Long breeches, in imitation of the Dutch fashion, began to be worn by 
the Cavaliers m the time of the Civil War They descended almost to 
the boot-tops, and were fringed with rows of points or ribands The 
pantaloon belongs to the llestoration It was loose m the upper part, 
and puffed, and covered the legs, the lower part terminating in stock- 
ings In an inventory of the time Charles II pantaloons are mentioned, 
and a yard and a half of lutestring allowed for them Fort-cannons 
were streamers of ribands worn about the knees of the short breeches 
Fen wigs were originally brought into England about iS72 At first 
they were worn of divers colours to suit the complexion or taste of the 
wearer In a tract of j 5 S 8 , T/ie Enghsh Jpe^ the writer says, ‘ It is a 
wonder more than ordinary to behold their periwigs of sundry colours ’ 
Thus, also, one of Shakspeare’s heroines, examining the portrait of her 
rival, exclaims — 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow , 

If that be all the difference in his love, 
ril get me such a coloured pen wig 

Ttoo Gentlemen of Verona^ iv, 4 

That they were common enough in Shakspeare’s time, when the rage 
for false hair was at its height, may be inferred from his allusions to 
them — See JSamkt.m ^ jEWors, 11. and numerous similar 

references in contemporary plays 
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J list SO tlie prond, insnliing lass 
Arrayed and diglited^ Hudibras 

Meanwhile the other champions, erst 
In hurry of the fight dispersed, 

Arrived, when Trulla won the day, 

To share i’ th’ honour and the prey, 

And ont of Hudibras his hide^ 

With vengeance to be satisfied. 

Which now they were about to pour 
Upon him in a wooden shower, 

But Trulla thrust herself between, 

And striding o’er his back again, 

She brandished o’er her head his sword, 

And vowed they should not break her word ; 
Sh’ had given him quarter, and her blood, 

Or theirs, should make that quarter good, 
For she was bound, by law of arms, 

To see him safe from further harms. 

In dungeon deep Crowdero cast 
By Hudibras, as yet lay fast, 

Where, to the hard and ruthless stones, 

His great heart made perpetual moans : 

Him she resolved that Hudibras 
Should ransom, and supply his place 
This stopped their fury, and the basting 
Which towards Hudibras was hasting 
They thought it was but just and right, 

That what she had achieved in fight, 

She should dispose of how she pleased, 
Crowdero ought to be released 
Hor could that any way be done 
So well as this she pitched upon : 

For who a better could imagine? 

This therefore they resolved t’ engage in. 

The knight and squire first they made 
Bise fiom the ground where they were laid, 


* Sax dilitm, to set, prepare, adorn 
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Tlien mo-anted botli upon tbeir borses, 

But -witli tbeir faces to the arses. 

Orsm led Hudibras’s beast, 

And Talgol that which BalpMo pressed, 
Whora stout Magnano, valiant Cerdon, 
And Colon, waited as a guard on, 

All ushering Trulla, in the rear, 

With th’ arms of either prisoner 
In this proud order and array 
They put themselves upon their way, 
Striving to reach th’ enchanted castle, 
Where stout Crowdero in durance lay still. 
Thither, with greater speed than shows, 
And triumph over conquered foes 
Do use t’ allow, or than the bears, 

Or pageants borne before lord-mayors, 

Are wont to use, they soon arrived, 

In order, soldier-like contrived, 

Still marching in a warlike posture, 

As fit for battle as for muster 
The knight and squire they first unhorse, 
And bending ’gainst the fort their force, 
They all advanced, and round about 
Begirt the magical redoubt 
Magnan’ led up in this adventure, 

And made way for the rest to enter : 

Bor he was skilful in black art, 

No less than he that built the fort, 

And with an iron mace laid flat 
A breach, which straight all entered at, 
And in the wooden dungeon found 
Crowdero laid upon the ground 
Hun they release fiom durance base, 
Bestored t’ his fiddle and his case, 

And liberty, his thirsty rage 
With luscious vengeance to assuage; 

Bor he no sooner was at large, 

But Trulla straight brought on the charge, 
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And in tlie self-same limbo put 
Tbe knigbt and »sqnire, wheie be was sbiit^ 
Where leaving them in tb’ wretched hole,'* 
Their bangs and durance to condole^ 
Confined and conjured into narrow 
Enchanted mansion, to know sorrow, 

In the same order and array 
Which they advanced, they marched away . 
But Hudibras, who scorned to stoop 
To fortune, or be said to droop, 

Cheered up himself with ends of verse, 

And sayings of philosophers. 

Quoth he, ^ Th’ one half of man, his mind, 
Is, sm juris, unconfined, t 
And cannot be laid by the heels, 

Whate’er the other moiety feels. 

’Tis not restraint, or liberty, 

That makes men prisoners or free , 

But perturbations that possess 
The mind, or equanimities 
The whole world was not half so wide 
To Alexander, when he cried, 

Because he had but one to subdue, 

As was a paltiy nariow tub to 
Diogenes, who is not said, 

For aught that ever I could read, 

To whine, put finger i’ th’ eye, and sob, 
Because K had ne’er another tub. 


Originally printed * Hoclcley-i’-tli’-hole/ and altered by Butler, as 
above, m the*^second edition, probably because it assigned a locality to 
tbe conclusion of the adventure inconsistent uith its opening, or, 
perhaps, because there was no such place in existence at the time 
when tte action of the poem is supposed to have taken place The 
eaihest record of Hockley-in-the-hole is subsequent to the Restoration 
It was a public garden near Clerkenwell Green, famous for bear and 
hull-haiting, and dog fights 

t Referring to that distinction m the civil law, Sequitur de jure 
personarum aha divisio nam qu^dam personae sm juris sunt, quaedam 
alieno jun subjectae — Jmtimam ui. 8 — G. 
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The ancients made two several kinds 
Of prowess m heroic minds. 

The active and the passive valiant, 

Both which axe pari hhra gallant; 

Bor both to give blows, and to carry, 

In fights are eqni-necessary : 

But in defeats, the passive stout 
Are always found to stand it out 
Most desperately, and to out-do 
The active, ’gainst a conquering foe • 

Though we with blacks and blues are suggilled,'^ 
Or, as the vulgar say, are cudgelled, 

He that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Though drubbed, can lose no honour by ’t. 
Honour’s a lease for lives to come, 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant ’tis a chattel 
Hot to be forfeited m battle 
If he that in the field is slam, 

Be in the bed of honour lam. 

He that is beaten may be said 
To lie in honour’s truckle-bed t 
Bor as we see th’ eclipsed sun 
By mortals is more gazed upon 
Than when, adorned with all his light, 

He shines in serene sky most bright , 

So valour, m a low estate, 

Is most admired and wondered at ’ 

Quoth Balph, ‘ How great I do not know 
We may, by being beaten, grow, 

But none that see how here we sit, 

Will judge us overgrown with wit. 

* Prom suqiLlo — ^to l)eat black and blue 
t A pun upon the word truckle — G The truckle-bed, sometimes 
called trundle-bed, is a low bed that runs upon wheels, and may be 
pushed under another The pun is very complete He who is beaten 
may be said to trackle, or submit, to his conqueror. 
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As gifted brethren, preaching by 
A carnal hour-glass,^ do imply 
Illumination can convey 
Into them what they have to say. 

But not how much, so well enough 
Know you to charge, but not^draw off 
For who, without a cap and bauble, 

Having subdued a bear and rabble, 

And might with honour have come off, 

Would put it to a second proof, t 
A politic exploit, right fit 
For presbyterian zeal and wit 

Quoth Hudibras, ^ That cuckoo’s tone, 

Balpho, thou always harp’st upon 
When thou at any thing wouldst rail, 

Thou mak’st presbytery thy scale 
To take the height on’t, and explain 
To what degree it is profane, 

Whats’ever will not with — ^thy — what-d’-ye-call 
Thy light — -jump right, thou call’st synodical . 
As if presbyt’ry were a standard 
To size whats’ever’s to be slandered 
Dost not remember how this day 
Thou to my beard was bold to say. 

That thou couldst prove bear-baitmg equal 
With synods, orthodox and legal *2 


* Preaclimg was usually regulated by an hour-glass, which stood in 
an iron frame fastened in front of the pulpit, so that the whole congre- 
gation should be able to see it, and thereby test the zeal of the 
preacher Some of these frames were suffered to remain m the old 
churches long after the purpose for which they were placed there had 
gone into disuse 

t Who, except a fool, having the opportunity of coming off with 
credit, would venture a second encounter, 

X The secret animosity of the Independents against the Presbyterians 
here breaks, out lu a moment of chagrin and vexation Who, exclaims 
Ealph, except a fool, or a Presb>tenan, would nsk such an exploit 
Ihis jealousv between the sectaiies is earned into a contention in the 
subseq.uent dialogue 
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Do, if thoE canst, for I deny’t, 

And dare tlaee to ’t with all thy light.’ 

Quoth Balpho ' ^ Truly that is no 
Hard matter for a man to do, 

That has but any guts in’s brains,* 

And could believe it worth his pains , 

But since you dare and urge me to it, 

You’ll find I’ve light enough to do it. 

Synods are mystical bear-gardens, 

“Where elders, deputies, chuich-wardens, 

And other members of the court. 

Manage the Babylomsh sport, 

For prolocutor, scribe, and bear-ward, 

Do differ only in a mere word. 

Both are but several synagogues 
Of carnal men, and bears and dogs : 

Both antichristian assemblies. 

To mischief bent, as fai’s in them lies * 

But stave and tail with fierce contests, 

The one with men, the other beasts. 

The difference is, the one fights with 
The tongue, the other with the teeth , 

And that they bait but bears in this, 

In th’ other, souls and consciences , 

Where saints themselves are brought to stake 
For gospel-light and conscience’ sake^ 

Exposed to scribes and presbyters. 

Instead of mastiff dogs and curs, 

Than whom they ’ave less humanity, 

For these at souls of men will fly 
This to the prophet did appear, 

Who in a vision saw a bear,t 

* A proverbial expiession Thus Sancho Panza, reproacMng Bon 
Quixote, in like manner, for bis want of common sense — ‘ Wbo the 
devil can bear a man call a barber’s bason a belmet, and stand to it, 
and vouch it four days together, and not think him that says it stark 
mad, or without guts m his hrams ?’ 

t Banielvii 5. 
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Prefiguring tlie beastly rage 
Of cburcb-rule, in tins latter age : 

As IS demonstrated at full 

By bim that baited tbe pope’s bull."^ 

Bears naturally are beasts of prey, 

That live by rapine , so do they. 

What are their orders, constitutions. 
Church-censures, curses, absolutions. 
But several mystic chains they make, 

To tie poor Christians to the stake ^ 

And then set heathen officers. 

Instead of dogs, about their ears. 

For to prohibit and dispense, 

To find out, or to make offence. 

Of hell and heaven to dispose. 

To play with souls at fast and loose , 

To set what characters they please. 

And mulcts on sin or godliness, 

Reduce the church to gospel-order. 

By rapine, sacrilege, and murder. 

To make presbytery supreme. 

And kings themselves submit to them,t 
And force all people, though against 
Their consciences, to turn saints, 

Must prove a pretty thriving trade, 
When samts monopolists are made 
When pious frauds, and holy shifts, 

Are dispensations, and gifts. 

There godliness becomes mere ware. 

And ev’ry synod but a fair. 

Synods are whelps o’ th’ Inquisition, 

A mongrel breed of like pernicion, 


* A dmne in King James’s time wrote a polemic against tte Pope, 
which he called The Pope*s Bull ha^ed — G- 
t The Booh of Ihsaphner published in the reign of Elizabeth, 
asserted that kings, no less than others, must submit to the ecclesias- 
tical authority. The doctrme was reyired by the Presbyterians. 
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And gro-wmg up, became tbe stes 
Of scxibes, commiBsioners, and triers;* * * § 
Whose business is, by cunning sleight, 

To cast a figure for men’s light ; 

To find, in lines of beard and face, 

The physiognomy of grace ,+ 

And by the sound and twang of nose, 

If all be sound within, discj-ose, 

Pree from a crack, or flaw of sinning, 

As men try pipkins by the iinging, 

By black caps underlaid with white, J 
Give certain guess at inward light , 
Which Serjeants at the Gospel wear,§ 

To make the sp’ritual calling clear. 

The handkerchief about the neck — 
Canonical cravat of smeck,|l 
From whom the institution came. 

When church and state they set on flame. 
And worn by them as badges then 
Of spiritual warfaring-men — 

Judge rightly if legeneration 
Be of the newest cut in fashion . 


* Officers commissioned by Parliament to examine tlie qualifications 
of candidates for orders and tbe ruling elders m the congregations 

t The triers pretended to judge of the candidates by their faces and 
beards A ruddy complexion was rejected at once The cadaveioiis 
hue, long-drawn physiognomy, and nasal twang were high recommen- 
dations ‘ They would scarce let a round-faced m 4 n go to heaven ’ 
says Dr. Echard , ‘ if he had but a little blood in his cheeks, his con- 
dition was accounted very dangerous, and it was almost an infallible 
sign of reprobation ’ Then questions generally were, ‘ When were 
you conveited? Where did you begin to feel the motions of the 
Spint’ In what year ? In what month? In what day ^ About what 
hour of the day had you the secret call, or motion of the Spirit to 
undertake and labour m the mmistiy ’ What work of grace has God 
wrought upon your soul ’’ and many more regarding regeneration, pre- 
destination, &c 

t The pnests usually wore two caps, a white one under a black 

§ The black coif 

11 The members of the club, consisting of five Parliamentary 
* holders-forth,* called Smectymnuus, a word formed from the initials 
of their names, wore cravats round their necks by way of distinction 
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Sure ’tis an ortliodox opinion, 

That grace is founded in dominion ^ 

Great piety consists m pride; 

To rule is to be sanctified : 

To domineer, and to control 
Both, o’er the body and the soul, 

Is the most perfect discipline 
Of cburcb-rule, and by right divine, 

Bel and the Dragon’s chaplams were 
More moderate than these by far : 

For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 

To get their wives and children meatjt 
But these will not be fobbed off so, 

They must have wealth and power too; 

Or else with blood and desolation, 

They’ll tear it out o’ tV heart o’ th’ nation. 

Sure these themselves from primitive 
And heathen priesthood do derive, 

When butchers were the only clerks, 

Elders and presbyters of kirks 
Whose directory was to kill ; 

And some believe it is so still. § 

The only difference is, that then 
They slaughtered only beasts, now men 

* A sneer at the Presbytenan doctrine that they alone who pos- 
sessed grace were entitled to power, from which the inference is drawn 
that they who achieve power must be visited with grace. In the same 
way, pnde and piety, sanctification and despotism, are sarcastically 
associated by the Independent squire These men, says Lilly, were 
more lordly than bishops, and usually in their parishes more tyrannical 
than the teat Turk 

t The priests, their wives, and children feasted upon the provisions 
offered to the idol, and pretended that he had devoured them — See 
Apwryplm — ST * * * § The great gorbellied idol, called the Assembly of 
Divines,is not ashamed in this time of State necessity, to guzzle down, 
and devour daily more at an ordinary meal, than would make a feast 
for Bel and the Dragon ; for besides their fat benefices forsooth, they 
must have their four shillings a day for sitting in ccmtoUi^im ’ — 
Arraignment of Persecution 

t In the heathen sacrifices the animals were killed by the priests 

§ A banter on the Directory, or form of service drawn up by the 
Presbytenans, and substituted for the Common Prayer — US'. 

I. BtTTLBB. 11 
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For tlieii to sacrifice a bullock, 

Or, now and tben, a child to Moloch, 
They count a vile abomination, 

But not to slaughter a whole nation. 
Presbjrtery does but translate 
The papacy to a free state, 

A common-wealth of popery, 

Where every village is a see 
As well as Borne, and must maintain 
A tithe-pig metropolitan. 

Where every presbyter and deacon 
Commands the keys for cheese and bacon 
And every hamlet’s govemM 
By’s holiness, the church’s head, 

More haughty and severe in’s place, 

Than Gregory and Boniface f 
Such church must, surely, be a monstej: 
With many heads for if we conster 
What in th’ Apocalypse we find. 
According to- th’ Apostle’s mind, 

’Tis that the Whore of Babylon 
With many heads did ride upon; 

Which heads denote the sinful tribe 
Of deacon, priest, lay-elder, scribe 
Lay-elder, Simeon to Levi, J 
Whose httle finger is as heavy 
As loms of patriarchs, prince-prelate, 
And bishop-secular § This zealot 
Is of a mongrel, diverse kmd, 

Cleric before, and lay behind; 


* Dr Orey relates an anecdote illustrative of the social and domestic 
influence, or, more properly, authority, exercised hy dissenting preachers. 
Daniel Burgess, dining one day with a gentlewoman of his congregation, 
and seeing a large uncnt Cheshire cheese brought upon the table, asked 
where he should cut it, and being desired by his hostess to cut it where 
he pleased, ordered his servant to carry it to his own house, saying he 
)vould cut it at home 

t Gregory VII elected Pope in io73 — Boniface in 1394 
t G-enesis xhx 5 § Such as the Prince-Bishop of Liege 
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A lawless linsey-woolsey Tbrotlier,’^ 

Half of one order, half another ; 

A creature of amphibious nature, 

On land a beast, a fish in water. 

That always preys on grace, or sin; 

A sheep without, a wolf within 
This fierce inquisitor has chief 
Dominion over men’s belief 
And manners , can pronounce a saint 
Idolatrous, or ignorant. 

When superciliously he sifts, 

Through coarsest bolter,t others’ gifts . 

Dor all men live and judge amiss, 

Whose talents jump not just with his. 

He’ll lay on gifts with hands, and place 
On dullest noddle light and grace, 

The manufacture of the kirk. 

Whose pastors are but th’ handiwork 
Of his mechanic paws, instilling 
Divinity in them by feeling • 

Drom whence they start up chosen vessels, 
Made by contact, as men get measles 
So cardmals, they say, do grope 
At th’ other end the new-made pope ’ J 
‘Hold, hold,’ quoth Hudibras, ‘ soft fire, 
They say, does make sweet malt. Good squire, 
Festina lente, not too fast , 

Dor haste, the proverb says, makes waste. 

The quirks and cavils thou dost make 
Are false, and built upon mistake; 


* Sir Eoger L’Estrange says this character was intended for one 
Andrew Crawford, a Scotch preacher , another writer says it was Wil- 
liam Dnnning, a turbulent Scotch Presbyter Lmsey-wolsey, a staff 
made of linen and wool, is called lawless because garments made of 
that mixture were prohibited by the Levitical law 
t A machine used for separating bran ^rom flour, or the coarser part 
of meal from the finer 

t Alluding to the story of Pope Joan, or John VIIL 

11—2 
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And I shall bring yon, with yonr pack 
Of fallacies, t’ elencbi* back, 

And pnt yonr arguments in mood 
And figure to be understood. 

I’ll force you by right ratiocination 

To leave your vitilitigation, f 

And make you keep to th’ question close, 

And argue d%alecticws J 

The question then, to state it first, 

Is, winch is better or which worst, 

Synods or bears'? bears I avow 
To be the worst, and synods thou. 

But to make good th’ assertion, 

Thou say’st th’ are really all one 
If so, not worst , for if they’re idem, 

Why then tantundem dat tantidem 
Bor if they are the same, by course 
ITeither is better, neither worse. 

But I deny they are the same, 

More than a maggot and I am. 

That both are animcdia 
I grant, but not rationaha • 

Bor though they do agree in kind. 

Specific difference we find. 

And can no more make bears of these, 
Than prove my horse is Socrates. § 

That synods are bear-gardens too, 

Thou dost affirm; but I say, 'Eo : 

And thus I prove it, in a word, 
Whats’ever assembly’s not empowered 
To censure, curse, absolte, and ordain, 
Can be no synod; but bear-garden 
Has no such power, ergo ’tis none ; 

Amd so thy sophistry’s o’erthrown. 


* Sophisms , fallacious arguments whzcli deceive under an appear- 
ance of trutli 

f The love of cavils — ^litigious argumentation 
$ That is, logically § That is, than prove my horse is a man 
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But yet we are beside tbe questiou 
Wbicli tliou didst rai^e tbe first contest on; 
Bor that was, wbetber bears are better 
Than synod-men I I say Negatwr 
That bears are beasts, and synods men, 

Is field by all tfiey’re better tfien, 

Bor bears and dogs on four legs go, 

As beasts , but synod-men on two. 

’Tis true tfiey all fiave teetfi and nails; 

But prove tfiat synod-men fiave tails , 

Or tfiat a rugged sfiaggy fur 
Grows o’er tfie fiide of presbyter; 

Or tfiat Ills snout and spacious ears 
Do fiold pioportion with, a bear’s. 

A bear’s a savage beast, of all 
Most ugly and unnatural, 

Wfielped without form, until tfie dam 
Has licked it into shape and frame 
But all tfiy light can ne’er evict, 

Tfiat ever synod-man was licked, 

Or brought to any other fashion 
Than fiis own will and inclination. 

But thou dost further yet in this 
Oppugn thyself and sense , tfiat is, 

Thou wouldst fiave presbyters to go 
Bor bears and dogs, and bear-wards too : 

A strange cfiimsera’^ of beasts and men, 
Made up of pieces fiet’rogene. 

Such as in Hature never met, 

1% eodem subjecto yet. 

Tfiy other arguments are all 
Supposures hypothetical, 

Tfiat do but beg, and we may choose 
Either to grant them, or refuse 
Much thou hast said, which I know when, 
And where thou stol’st from other men, 


* Homer, Ihad vi , Ovid, Metam* is , Hesiod, Theog, 3iP. 
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Whereby ’tis plain tby light and gifts 
Are all but plagiary shifts 
And IS the same that Hanter* said 
Who, arguing with me, broke my head, 
And tore a handful of my beard , 

Tbe self-same cavils then I heard, 

When b’lng in hot dispute about 
This controversy, we fell out , 

And what thou know’ st I answered then 
Will serve to answer thee again ’ 

Quoth Ralpho, ^ Nothing but th’ abuse 
Of human learning you produce , 
Learning, that cobweb of the brain, 
Profane, t erroneous, and vam,J 
A trade of knowledge as replete, 

As others are with fraud and cheat , 


* * The Ranters,’ says Alexander Ross, ‘ held that God, Beyil, Angels, 
Heaven and Hell, &c , were fictions and fables, that Moses, John 
Baptist, and Christ, were impostors,’ &c In his Characters, Butler 
describes a Ranter as ‘ a monster produced by the madness of this 
latter age , but if it had been his fate to have been vphelped in 
old Rome he had passed for a prodigy, and been received among 
raining of stones, and the speaking of bulls, and would have put a 
stop to all public affairs, until he had been expiated Nero clothed 
Christians in the skins of wild beasts , but he wraps wild beasts in the 
skins of Christians ’ Whitelocke says that the soldiers in the parlia- 
ment army were frequently punished for being ranteis 

t ‘ ’Twas the opinion of those tinkers, tailors, &c , that governed 
Chelmsford at the beginning of the rebellion, that learning had always 
been an enemy to the gospel, and that it were a happy thing if there 
were no Universities, and that all books were burned except the 
Bible ’ — Mercuniis JRusticus 

t * Human learning’ was, of course, considered vam and impious by 
those sects that held inspiration to be the only source of truth In a 
MS of Butler’s, quoted by Br Nash, the following reflections occur 
with a direct application to this subject * The modem doctrine of the 
court, that men’s natural parts are rather impaired than improved by 
study and learning, is ridiculously false , and the design of it as plain 
as Its Ignorant nonsense— no more than vhat the levellers and 
quakers found out before them , that is, to bring down all other men, 
whom they have no possibility of coming near any other way, to an 
equality with themselves , that no man may he thought to receive any 
advantage by that, which they, with all their confidence, dare not 
pretend to * 
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An art t’ incumber gifts and wit, 

And render both for notiitig fit ; 

Makes light unactive, dull and troubled, 
Like little David in SauFs doublet . 

A cheat that scholars put upon 
Other men’s reason and their own, 

A sort of error, to ensconce 
Absurdity and ignorance, 

That renders all the avenues 
To truth impervious, and abstruse, 

By making plain things, m debate, 

By art perplexed, and intricate, 

Bor nothing goes for sense or light, 

That will not with old rules jump right j 
As if rules were not in the schools 
Derived from truth, but truth from rules* f 
This pagan, heathenish invention 
Is good for nothing but contention 
Bor as in sword-and-buckler fight. 

All blows do on the target light, 

So when men argue, the great’st part 
O’ the contest falls on terms of art,J 


* I Samuel xyu 38. 

t This ohservation is just, the logicians have run into strange 
absurdities of this kind Peter Eamus, the best of them, in his Logii , 
rejects a very just argument of Cicero’s as sophistical, because it did 
not jump nght with his rules — Warburton 

t Amongst the Bemmns published by Mr Thyer, there is a passage in 
which the thought expressed in these lines is amplified, and followed 
out to its conclusion It is one of several fragments upon the vanities 
of pedantry, and the mere jargon of scholarship, which Butler left un- 
finished, and which he probably intended ultimately to throw into a 
connected form Some of them seem to be either germs of ideas after- 
wards exhausted in a different shape in EMibrcts, or. as apparently in 
this instance, ideas elaborated from hints suggested in the progress of 
the poem 

As old knights-errant m their harness fought 
As safe as in a castle, or redoubt , 

Gave one another desperate attacks, 

To storm the counterscarps upon their backs , 

So disputants ad\ anee, and post their arms, 

To storm the works of one another’s terms , 
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XJiitil the fustian stuff be spent, 

And then they fall to th’ argument ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ^ Friend Kalph, thou hast 
Out-run the constable at last : 

For thou art fallen on a new 
Dispute, as senseless as untrue, 

But to the former opposite, 

And contrary as black to white ^ 

Mere dtspamta^"^ that concerning 
Presbytery, this human learning , 

Two things s’ averse, they never yet, 

But in thy rambling fancy, met 
But I shall take a fit occasion 
T’ evince thee by’ ratiocmation. 

Some other time, m place more proper 
Than this we’re in ; therefore let’s stop here, 
And rest our wearied bones a while, 

Already tired with other toiL’t 


Fall foul ou some extravagant expression, 

But ne’er attempt the main design and reason — 

So some polemics use to draw their swords 
Against the language only, and the woids 
As he who fought at barriers with Salmasius, 

Engaged with nothing but his stile and phrases, 

Waved to assert the murder of a pnnce, 

The author of false Latin to convince , 

But laid the merits of the cause aside. 

By them that understood them to he tned. 

And counted breaking Fnscian’s head a thing 

More capital, than to behead a king 

For which h’has been admired by all the learned. 

Of knaves concerned, and pedants unconcerned 
The * disputant^ assailed in these lines is Milton, in reference to his 
controversy with Salmasius 

* Things separate and totally dissimilar 
t The Knight evidently feels that he has got the worst of the argu- 
ment, and IS glad of an excuse to postpone the dispute Diyden has fol- 
lowed the example closely in the discussion between the two churches — 
Thus did the gentle Hind her fable end, 

Hor would the Panther blame it, or commend ; 

But with affected yawnings at the close, 

Seemed to require her natural repose 

Emd and Panther, 
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PABT II. — CANTO I. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

The knight, being elapi>ed by th’ heels m prison, 

The last unhappy expedition,* * * § 

Love brings his action on the case,t 
And lays it upon Hudibras 
How he receives the lady’s visit, 

And cunningly solicits his suit, 

Which she defers , yet on paiole, 

Kedeenas him from th’ enchanted hole 

"OUT now, t’ observe romantique method, J 
Let rusty steel a while he sheathed ^ 
And all those harsh and rugged sounds 
Of bastinados, cuts, and wounds, 

Exchanged to love’s more gentle style, § 

To let our reader breathe a while 
In which, that we may be as brief as 
Is possible, by way of preface. 

Is’t not enough to make one strange,)] 
That some men’s fancies should ne’er change, 
But make all people do and say 
The same things still the self-same way? 


* Ongmally this couplet stood — 

The Knight, by damnable magician, 

Being cast illegally in prison, &c 

t An example of Butler’s familiarity with the terms and practice 
of law An action on the case is an action for damages, brought 
for an offence done without force, and not specially provided against 
hy law 

t To the opening of this Part, Butler attaches the following note 
* The beginning of this Second Part may perhaps seem strange and 
abrupt to those who do not know that it was written on purpose in 
imitation of Virgil, who begins the Fourth Book of his JEmids in the 
very same manner, At regvm gram, &e And this is enough to satisfy 
the curiosity of those who believe that invention and fancy ought to 
he measured, like cases in law, by precedents, or else they are in the 
power of the cntic ’ 

§ Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures 

MtcMrd III 1 . 1. 


li That IS, to make one wonder. 
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Some writers make all ladies purloined, 

And kmgkts pursuing like a whirlwind. 

Others make all their knights, m fits 
Of jealousy, to lose their wits, 

Till drawing blood o’ th’ dames, like witches, 
They ’re forthwith cured of their capnches.* 

Some always thrive in their amours, 

Ey pullmg plaisters ojff their sores. 

As cripples do to get an alms, 

Just do so they, and win their dames 
Some force whole regions, in despite 
O’ geography, to change their site^t 
Make former times shake hands with latter, 

And that which was before, come after. 

But those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other’s sake, 

Bor one for sense, and one for rhyme, 

I think’s sufficient at one time 
But we forget m what sad plight 
We whilom left the captived knight 
And pensive squire, both bruised in body, 

And conjured into safe custody. 

Tired with dispute, and speaking Latin, 

As well as basting and bear-baiting, 

* It "Was a common superstition that by drawing the blood of a 
witch, you deprived her of her povtcr of sorcery Glanvil gives an 
instance in his account of the demon of Tedworth, who had bewitched 
a boy ‘The boy diew towards Jane Brooks, the woman who had 
bewitched him, who was behind her two sisters, and put his hand upon 
her, which his father perceiving, immediately scratched her face, and 
drew blood from her The youth then cried out that he was well ’ 
TJius, also, Shakspeare — 

• * I’ll have a bout with thee , 

Devil, or devil’s dam, I’ll conjure thee 
Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch 

Henry VI , Fart I., i. 5 

t The dramatic poets who had set aside the unities are bantered m 
this passage A similar charge is brought against the Spanish dra- 
matists in Don Quixote^ where the Canon speaks of having seen a play 
* m which the fiist act begins m Europe, the second in Asia, and the 
third ending in Afuca , probably,’ he adds, ‘ if there had been another 
act, they had earned it into Amenca ’ 
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And desperate of any course, 

To free himself by wit or force. 

His only solace was, that now 
His dog-bolt fortune was so low, 

That either it must quickly end, 

Or turn about again, and mend. 

In which he found th’ event, no less 
Than other times, beside his guess 
There is a tall long-sided dame, — 

But wondrous light, yclep^d Fame, 

That like a thin chameleon boards 
Herself on air, and eats her words , t 
Upon her shoulders wings she wears 
Like hanging sleeves, lined through with ears, 
And eyes, and tongues, as poets list, 

Made good by deep mythologist : 

With these she through the welkin flies, 

And sometimes carries truth, oft lies. 

With letters hung, like eastern pigeons. 

And Mercuries of furthest regions, 

Biurnalsj writ for regulation 
Of lying, to inform the nation, 

And by their public use to biing down 
The rate of whetstones in the kingdom , § 


* 111 not be made a prey unto tbe marshall, 

I’or ne’er a snarlmg dog-bolt of you both 

BenJonson — t 

Br Kares considers dog^bolt a term of contempt or reproach Br 
Johnson conjectures that it may mean the coarser part of meal or 
flour, winch, when sifted or bolted# is thrown to the dogs Butler evi- 
dently uses it in the former sense* * * § 

t The beauty of this consists in the double meaning, the fir^t 
alludes to Fame’s living on report , the second is an insinuation, 
that if a report is nairowly inquired into, and traced up to the original 
authoi, it IS made to contradict itself— Wakbueton The simile 

terminates here, the rest of the desciiption having no application to 
the chameleon, which is of the lizard genus, and incapable of flying 
t Bmrnals and Mercuries, the newspapers of the two parties 

§ In Lupton’s Too Good to be True, i58o, the following allusion 
occurs to the old custom of ‘lying for the whetstone ’ ‘ Omen And 
what shall he gam that gets the victory in lying — Singila He shall 
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About ber neck a paequet-mail, 

[Frauglit with advice, some fresh, some stale, 
Of men that walked when they were dead, 
And cows of monsters brought to bed : 

Of hailstones big as pullets’ eggs, 

And puppies whelped with twice two legs,* 
A blazmg-star seen m the west. 

By SIX or seven men at least. 

Two trumpets she does sound at once, 

But both of clean contrl.ry tones , 

But whether both with the same wind, 

Or one before, and one behind, 

We know not, only this can tell, 

The one sounds vdely, th’ other well; 

And therefore vulgar authors name 
Th’ one Good, th’ other Evil Fame. 

This tattling gossip knew too well, 

What mischief Hudibras befel 
And straight the spiteful tidings bears 
Of all, to th’ unkind widow’s ears. 
Democritus ne’er laughed so loud, 

To see bawds carted through the crowd, 

Or funerals with stately pomp, 

March slowly on in solemn dump. 


have a silver whetstone for his labours — Omm Surely if one be worthy 
to have a whetstone of silver for telhng of lies, then one is worthy to 
have a whetstone of gold for telling of tiuth , truly methmks a whip 
of whitleather were more meet for a liar than a whetstone of silver 
— S%ngtla In my judgment he was either a notable har, or loved lying 
better than St Paul did, that devised such a leward for such an evil 
desert I marvel what moved him, that the lewdest liar should have 
a silver whetstone for his labour — Omm I know not, unless he thought 
he was worthy for his lying to go always with a blunt knife, whereby 
he should not be able to cut his meat , and that he should have no 
other whetstone wherewith to sharp his knife, but the same of silver 
which he had won with lying — Singila Wbat his fond fancy was 
therem I know not , but I wish that every such liar had rather a sharp 
knife, and no meat, than to have meat enough with a biunt-edged 
knife, until -they left their lying * 

* As there is nothing wonderful m puppies with tT\ ice two legs, 
perhaps we should read twice four. 
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As slie laiighed out, untxl lier back, 

As well as sides, was like to crack. 

Sbe vowed sbe would go see tbe %bt, 
And visit tbe distressed knigbt, 

To do tbe office of a neighbour, 

And be a gossip* at bis labour; 

And from bis wooden jail, tbe stocks, 

To set at large bis fetter-locks, 

And by exchange, parole, or ransom, 

To free him from tb’ enchanted mansion. 
This being resolved, sbe called for hood 
And usher, implements abroad 
Which ladies wear, beside a slender 
Young waiting damsel to attend her. 

All which appearing, on sbe went 
To find tbe knigbt, in limbo pent. 

And ’twas not long before sbe found 
Him, and bis stout squire, in tbe pound, 
Both coupled in enchanted tether, 

By further leg behind together : 

Bor as be sat upon bis rump, 

His bead, bke one m doleful dump, 
Between bis knees, bis bands applied 
TJnto bis ears on either side, 

And by him, in another bole, 

Afflicted Balpbo, cheek by jowl, 

Sbe came upon him in bis wooden 
Magician’s circle, on tbe sudden, 

As spirits do t’ a conjurer, 

When m their dreadful shapes tb’ appear. 

Ho sooner did tbe knigbt perceive her, 
But straight be fell mto a fever, 

Inflamed all over with disgrace, 

To be seen by her m such a place , 


* A corruption of goss^l), from God sib, that is, sihy or related, 
by means of religion — Nakes* It properly signifies a sponsor m 
baptism 
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Wliiclx made Mm Lang Ms Lead, and scowl, 

And wink, and goggle like an owl; 

He felt Lis brains begin to swim, 

WLen tLns tbe Dame accosted Lim. 

‘ This place,’ qnotL sLe, ‘ they say’s enchanted. 
And witL delinquent spirits haunted; 

That here are tied in chains, and scourged. 

Until their guilty crimes be purged 
Look, there are two of them appear, 

Like persons I have seen somewhere : 

Some have mistaken blocks and posts 
Lor spectres, apparitions, ghosts, 

With saucer-eyes, and horns; and some 
Have heard the devd beat a drum ** 

Lut if our eyes are not false glasses, 

That give a wrong account of faces. 

That beard and I should be acquainted, 

Before ’twas conjured and enchanted , 

Lor though it be disfigured somewhat, 

As if ’t had lately been in combat. 

It did belong to a worthy knight, 

Howe’er this goblin is come by’t ’ 

When Hudibras the Lady heard, 

Discoursing thus upon his beard, 

And speak with such respect and honour, 

Both of the beard and the beard’s owner, 

He thought it best to set as good 
A face upon it as he could, 

And thus Le spoke : ‘ Lady, your bright 
And radiant eyes are in the right , 

The beard’s th’ identique beard you knew, 

The same numerically true; 

LTor IS it worn by fiend or elf, 

But its proprietor himself.’ 

‘ 0 heavens quoth she, ‘ can that be true? 

I do begin to fear ’tis you, 

* Th.e narrative of the house haunted by an invisible drummer is 
related by Glanvil in his book on 'witchcraft 
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IsTot by your individual whiskers, 

But by your dialect and discourse, 

That never spoke to man or beast 
In notions vulgarly expressed • 

But what malignant star, alas * 

Has brought you both to this sad pass '2’ 

Quoth he, ‘ The fortune of the war. 

Which I am less afflicted for, 

Than to be seen with beard and face 
By you in such a homely case.’* 

Quoth she, ' Those need not be ashamed 
For bemg honoTirably maimed ; 

If he that is in battle conquered, 

Have any title to his own beard, 

Though yours be sorely Jugged and tom, 

It does your visage more adorn 
Than if ’twere pruned, and starched, and landered, 
And cut square by the Eussian standard t 
A torn beard’s like a tattered ensign, 

That’s bravest which there are most rents in. 
That petticoat about your shoulders, 

Does not so well become a soldier’s , 

And I’m afraid they are worse handled, 

Although i’ th’ rear, your beard the van led,* 

And those uneasy bruises make 
My heart for company to ache, 

To see so worshipful a friend 
I’ th’ pillory set, at the wrong end.’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘ This thing called pain, 

Is, as the learned stoics maintam, 

Hot bad simpkciter, nor good, 

But merely as ’tis understood. 


^ It IS necessary, to a full appreciation of tlie humour of this dia- 
logue, to remember the immense importance attached to beards at tb-e 
period 

t Before the time of Feter the Great beards were cultivated with 
great care and luxunance in Eussia It was ouly by adopting the 
most stringent measures that the Czar succeeded m abolishing them. 
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Sense is deceitful, and may feign 
As well m counterfeiting pain 
As otlier gross phoenomenas 
In wliicli it ofb mistakes tke case 
But since tli’ immortal mtellect, 

Tkat’s free from error and defect, 

Whose objects still persist the same, 

Is free from outward brmse or maim, 
Winch nought external can expose 
To gross material bangs or blows. 

It follows we can ne’er be sure 
Whether we pain or not endure ^ 

And just so far are sore and grieved. 

As by the fancy is believed. 

Some have been wounded with conceit, 
And died of mere opinion straight,'^ 
Others, though wounded sore in reason. 
Felt no contusion, nor discretion. 

A Saxon Duke did grow so fat, 

That mice, as histones relate, 

Ate grots and labyrinths to dwell in 
His postique pai'ts, without his feeling 't 
Then how is’t possible a kick 
Should e’er reach that way to the quick f 
Quoth she, ‘ I grant it is in vain, 

For one that’s basted to feel pain, 
Because the pangs his bones endure, 
Contribute nothing to the cure, 

Yet honour hurt, is wont to rage 
With pain no medicine can assuage.’ 
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Quotli he, ^ That honour’s very squeamish. 
That takes a basting for a blemish . 

For what’s more honourable than scars, 

Or skin to tatters rent in wars? 

Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel’s of by th’ blow ; 

Some kicked, until they can feel whether 
A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather , 

And yet have met, after long running, 

With some whom they have taught that cunning 
The furthest way about, t’ o’ercome, 

In th’ end does prove the nearest home. 

By laws of learned duellists, 

They that are bruised with wood, or fists. 

And think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are cowards and poltroons , 

But if they dare engage t’ a second. 

They’re stout and gallant fellows reckoned. 

Th’ old Bomans freedom did bestow, 

Our prmces worship, with a blow . * 

King Pyrrhus cured his splenetic 
And testy courtiers with a kick t 
The Kegus,:}: when some mighty lord 
Or potentate’s to be lestored. 

And pardoned for some great offence. 

With which he’s willing to dispense. 

First has him laid upon his belly, 

Then beaten back and side, t’ a jelly, 

That done, he rises, humbly bows. 

And gives thanks for the princely blows ; 

Departs not meanly proud, and boasting 
Of his magnificent rib-roasting 


* Alluding to the custom of laying a rod on the head of the slave 
when he was manumitted 

t Bang Pyrrhus, of Epirus, who was said to possess the powei of 
curing the spleen by the pressure of his right foot. 

t Hegus, Kmg of Abyssinia 
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Tlie beaten soldier proves most manful, 

That, like bis sword, endures tbe anvil, 

And justly ’s held more formidable, 

Tbe more bis valour’s malleable . 

But be that fears a bastinado, 

Will run away from bis own shadow : 

And tbougb I’m now in durance fast, 

By our own party basely cast, 

Eansom, exchange, parole, refused, 

And worse than by tbe en’my used. 

In close catasta^ shut, past hope 
Of wit or valour to elope , 

As beards, tbe nearer that they tend 
To tb’ earth, still grow more reverend , 

And cannons shoot tbe higher pitches, 

Tbe lower we let down their breeches; 

I’ll make this low dejected fate 
Advance me to a greater height ’ 

Quoth she, ^ You ’ave almost made m’ in love 
With that which did my pity move. 

Great wits and valours, like great states. 

Do sometimes sink with their own weights . 

Th’ extremes of glory and of shame. 

Like east and west, become the same. 

No Indian Prmce has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows. 

But if a beating seem so brave, 

What glories must a whipping have *2 
Such great achievements cannot fail 
To cast salt on a woman’s tail : 

For if I thought your natural talent 
Of passive courage were so gallant, 

As you strain hard to have it thought, 

I could grow amorous and dote ’ 

When Hiidibras this language heard, 

He pricked up’s ears, and stroked his beard; ‘ 

The cage, or pnfaOii,m which the Romans kept the slaves intended 
foi sale. 
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Tliouglat lie, this is the lucky hour, 

Wines work when vines are in the flower 
This crisis then 111 set tny rest on, 

And put her boldly to the question. 

^ Madam, what you would seem to doubt 
Shall be to all the world made out, 

How I’ve been drubbed, and with what spirit, 
And magnanimity, I bear it ; 

And if you doubt it to be true, 

111 stake myself down agamst you. 

And if I fail in love or troth, 

Be you the wmner, and take both ’ 

Quoth she, ^ I’ve heard old cunning stagers 
Say, fools for arguments use wagers. 

And though I praised your valour, yet 
I did not mean to baulk your wit, 

Which, if you have, you must needs know 
What I have told you before now. 

And you b’ experiment have proved, 

I cannot love where I’m beloved ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ^ ’Tis a capricht 
Beyond th’ infliction of a witch; 

So cheats to play with those still aim, 

That do not understand the game. 

Love m your heart as idly burns. 

As fire in antique Homan urns. 

To warm the dead, and vainly light 
Those only that see nothing by’t 
Have you not power to entertain. 

And render love for love agam? 

As no man can draw in his breath 
At once, and force out air beneath. 


* All liquors are observed to ferment best when the plants they are 
distilled from are m full flower Vegetable juices for takmg out stains 
are said to be under the same influence The wine-merchants remark 
everywhere, says Sir Kenelm Digby,that during the season that vines 
are in the flower, the wine in the cellar makes a fermentation, 
t Whim. 


12—2 
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Or do you love yourself so mucli, 

To bear all rivals else a grutcb'* 

Wbat fate can lay a greater curse 
Than you upon yourself would force; 
For wedlock without love, some say, 

Is but a lock without a key. 

It is a kind of rape to marry 
One that neglects, or cares not for ye 
For what does make it ravishment 
But being agamst the mind’s consent '2 
A rape, that is the more inhuman, 

For being acted by a woman 
Why are you fair, but to entice us 
To love you, that you may despise us '2 
But though you cannot love, you say, 
Out of your own fanatic* way. 

Why should you not, at least, allow 
Those that love you, to do so too '2 
For, as you fly me, and pursue 
Love more averse, so I do you; 

And am, by your own doctrine, taught 
To practise what you call a fault.’ 

Quoth she, ‘ If what you say be true, 
You must fly noflb, as I do you. 

But ’tis not what we do, but say, 

In love, and preaching, that must sway.’ 

Quoth he, ^ To bid me not to love, 

Is to forbid my pulse to move, 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up. 
Or, when I’m in a fit, to hiccup . 
Command me to piss out the moon, 

And ’t will as easily be done 

Love’s power’s too great to be withstood 

By feeble human flesh and blood 


* * Dr- Grey proposes to read fantastic, as agreeing better with what 
the lady says afterwards — 

Yet ’tis no fantastic piqne, &c. 
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’Twas lie tliat brought upon his knees 
The hectoring kill-cow Hercules; 

Beduced his leaguer-lion’s skin'^ 

T’ a petticoat, and made him spin ; 

Seized on his club, and made it dwindle 
T’ a feeble distaff, and a spindle 
’Twas he made emperors gallants 
To their own sisters, and theix aunts ; 

Set popes and cardinals agog. 

To play with pages at leap-frog . 

’Twas he that gave our senate purges, 

And fluxed the house of many a burgess, 'f 
Made those that represent the nation 
Submit, and suffer amputation , 

And all the grandees o’ th’ cabal 
Adjourn to tubs, at spring and fall 
He mounted synod-men, and rode ’em 
To Dirty-Lanei and Little Sodom; 

Made ’em curvet, like Spanish Jenefcs, 

And take the ring at madam ,§ 

’Twas he that made Saint Francis do 
More than the devil could tempt him to . 
In cold and frosty weather grow 
Enamoured of a wife of snow, j| 

And, though she were of rigid temper. 
With melting flames accost and tempt her; 
Which, after in enjoyment quenchmg. 

He hung a garland on his engine.’ 


* A leaguer coat is a sort of watcli cloak, or coat used by soldiers 
when they are at a siege, or upon duty — IST 
t Alluding to Cromwell turning the members out of the house 
$ Abingdon-btreet, Westminster, was origmally called Dirty-lane. 
At a later date there was a lane of that name near Leicester-fields 
§ Sir Koger L’Estiange fills up the blank with the name of 
Stennet 

li The legend of St Francis, the founder of the order of Francis- 
cans, relates that being tempted one night by the devil in the form 
of a beautiful woman, he rushed out naked into a heap of snow, which 
extraoidmary evidence of his self-control so discomfited the devil that 
he immediately took his departure 
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Quoth she, ^ If love have these effects, 
Why IS it not forbid our sex? 

Why is’t not damned, and interdicted, 

For diabolical and wicked'? 

And sung, as out of tune, against, 

As Turk and Pope are by the saints ? 

I find, I’ve greater reason for it, 

Than I believed before t’ abhor it ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘ These sad effects, 
Spring from your heathenish neglects 
Of love’s great power, which he returns 
Upon yourselves with equal scorns; 

And those who worthy lovers slight, 
Plagues with preposterous appetite 
This made the beauteous Queen of Crete 
To take a town-bull for her sweet,* 

And from her greatness stoop so low, 

To be the rival of a cow ; 

Others, to prostitute their great hearts, 

To be baboons’ and monkeys’ sweethearts, 
Some with the dev’l himself in league grow, 
By’s representative a negro 
’Twas this made vestal maids love-sick, 

And venture to be buried quick ,+ 

Some by their fathers and their brothers, 

To be made mistresses, and mothers 
’Tis this that proudest dames enamours 
On lackeys, and 'i3<wlets-des-clmmhre$ 

Their haughty stomachs overcomes, 

And makes ’em stoop to dirty grooms, 


* Pasipliae, wlio fell m love witli Taurus, a servant of Minos, ter 
Imstand, 

t The Vestal wgins who broke their vow of chastity were Tbuned 
alive in a place specially set apart for the purpose outside the city 
walls. 

t VarM is the old French A varlet was servant to a knight It 
had scarcely come into use in Butler’s time in its modem signification 
of rogue or scoundrel 
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To sligM tlie worldj and to disparage*^ 

Claps, issue, infamy, and marriage.’ 

QuotK she, ‘ These judgments are seyere, 

Yet such as I should rather bear, 

Than trust men with their oaths, or proye 
Their faith and secrecy in love ’ 

Says he, ^ There is as weighty reason 
For secrecy in love, as treason 
Love IS a burglarer, a felon 
That at the windore-eye does steal in, 

To rob the heart, and with his prey, 

Steals out again a closer way, 

Which whosoever can discover. 

He’s sure, as he deserves, to suffer. 

Love IS a fire, that bums and sparkles 
In men, as naturally as in charcoals. 

Which sooty chemists stop in holes, 

When out of wood they extract coals, t 
So lovers should their passions choke, 

That though they burn, they may not smoke 
’Tis like that sturdy thief that stole, 

And dragged beasts backwards into’s hole,J 
So love does lovers, and us men 
Draws by the tails into his den, 

That no impression may discover, 

And trace t’ his cave the wary lover. 

But if you doubt I should reveal 
What you entrust me under seal, 

I’ll prove myself as close and virtuous 
As your own secretary, Albertus ’§ 

* That IS, to be indifferent to the evils that ensue from following 
illicit desires 

t Charcoal colliers, in order to keep their wood from blazing when 
it IS in the pit, cover it carefully with turf and mould — N. 

X Gacus, the robber, who, after having stolen cattle, adopted the 
device of drawing them into his den by their tails, for the purpose of 
baffling pursuit upon their track, which was thus made apparently to 
take a contrary direction — JSmud vm. 

•§ Albertus Magnus, Bibhop of Ratisbon, flourished in the thirteenth 
century , and wrote a book entitled J)e S^careUs Muherum — whence he is 
heie called the sex’s secietarj 
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Qxiotli slie, ^ I grant you may be close 
In biding wbat your aims propose 
Loye-passious are like parables, 

By wbich men still mean something else 
Though love be all the world's pretence, 
Money’s the mythologique sense. 

The real substance of the shadow, 

Which all address and courtship’s made to.’ 

Thought he, I understand your play, 
And how to quit you your own way , 

He that will win his dame, must do 
As Love does, when he bends his bow ; 
With one hand thrust the lady from. 

And with the other pull her home 

^ I grant,’ quoth he, ‘ wealth is a great 
Provocative to amorous heat 
It IS all philtres and high diet. 

That makes love rampant, and to fly out . 
’Tis beauty always in the flower. 

That buds and blossoms at fourscore * 

’Tis that by which the sun and moon. 

At their own weapons, are out-done . 

That makes knights-errant fall in trances, 
And lay about ’em in romances : 

’Tis virtue, wit, and worth, and all 
That men divine and sacred call 
Por what is worth in any thing, 

But so much money as ’twill bring ^ 

Or what but riches is there known. 

Which man can solely call his own , 

In which no creature goes his half, 

Unless it be to squmt and laugh? 

I do confess, with goods and land 
I’d have a wife at second hand. 

And such you are : nor is’t your person 
My stomach’s set so sharp and fierce on ; 
But ’tis your better part, your riches, 

That my enamoured heart bewitches ; 
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Let me yottr fortune but possess. 

And settle your person bow you please. 

Or make it o’er m trust to the devil, 

You’ll find me reasonable and civil ’ 

Quoth she, ^ I like this plamness better 
Than false^mock passion, speech, or letter. 
Or any feat of qualm or swooning, 

Eut hanging of yourself, or drowning; 

Your only way with me to break 
Your mind, is breaking of your neck . 

Eor as when merchants break, o’erthrown 
Like nine-pms, they strike others down , 

So that would break my heart, which done. 
My tempting fortune is your own. 

These are but trifles, every lover 
Will damn himself over and over. 

And greater matters undertake 
Eor a less worthy mistress’ sake 
Yet they ’re the only ways to prove 
Th’ unfeigned realities of love, 

Eor he that hangs, or beats out’s brains, 

The devil’s in him if he feigns ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ^ This way’s too rough 
For mere experiment and proof, 

It IS no jesting, trivial matter, 

To swing i’ th’ air, or douce* in water. 

And, like a water- witch, try love , t 
That’s to destroy, and not to prove. 


^ In some editions, plunge — in others, dive, 
t One of the modes of ascertaining whether a woman was a witch 
was hy throwing her into the water If she floated, she was adjudged 
gmlty, not because she was supposed to save herself by her arts, but 
because the water, conscious of her iniqmty, would not admit her 
below the surface , so that if she escaped drowning she was sure to he 
burned ‘ It appears,’ says King James, in his Dc&monology, ‘ that Ood 
hath appointed for a supernatural sign of the monstrous impiety of 
witches, that the water shall retuse them in her bosom that have 
shaken off them the sacred watei of baptism, and wilfully refused the 
benefit thereof * 
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As if a man slionld be dissected, 

To find wbat part is disaffected : 

Your better way is to make over, 

In trust, your fortune to your lover 
Trust IS a trials if it break, 

’Tis not so desperate as a neck . 

Beside, tb’ experiment’s more certain^ 

Men venture necks to gam a fortune . 

Tbe soldier does it every day, 

Eight to the week, for sixpence pay,"|* 

Your pettifoggers damn their souls, 

To share with knaves, in cheating fools, 

And merchants, venturing through the mam, 
Slight pirates, rocks, and horns, for gam : 
This IS the way I advise you to. 

Trust me, and see what I will do.’ 

Quoth she, ‘ I should be loth to run 
Myself all th’ hazard, and you none, 

Which must be done, unless some deed 
Of yours aforesaid do precede 
Give but yourself one gentle swing. 

For trial, and I’ll cut the string, 

Or give that leverend head a maul, 

Or two, or three, against a wall , 

To shew you are a man of mettle, 

And 111 engage myself to settle ’ 

Quoth he, ‘ My head’s not made of brass, 
As Friar Bacon’s noddle was, 

Her, like the Indian’s skull, so tough, 

That, authors say, ’twas musket proof, 


* The highwayman’s advice to a gentleman on the road — * Sir, he 
pleased to leave your watch* your money, and rings with me, or hy 
you will he robbed ’ — 

T Warburton explains the passage in this way — If a soldier re- 
ceived sixpence a day, he wonld receive seven sixpences foi seven 
days, or one week’s pay , but if sixpence per week of this money be 
kept back for shoes, stockings, &c , then the soldier must serve one day 
more — yvh , , eight to the week, before he will receive se>en sixpences, 
or one week’s pay clear. 
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As it liad need to be to enter, 

As yet, on any new adventure ; 

You see wbat bangs it has endured. 

That would, before new feats, be cured : 
But if that’s all you stand upon, 

Here strike me luck,* it shall be done.’ 

Quoth she, ‘ The matter’s not so far gone 
As you suppose, two words t’ a bargam; 
That may be done, and time enough. 

When you have given downright proof, 
And yet ’tis no fantastic pique 
I have to love, nor coy dislike; 

’Tis no implicit, t nice aversion 
T’ your conversation, mien, or person, 

But a just fear, lest you should prove 
False and perfidious in love , 

For if I thought you could be true, 

I could love twice as much as you ’ 

Quoth he, ^ My faith as adamantine 
As chains of destiny, I’ll mamtain. 

True as Apollo ever spoke. 

Or oracle from heart of oak. 

And if you’ll give my flame but vent, 

How in close hugger-mugger pent, 

And shine upon me but beni^y, 

With that one, and that other pigsney,J 
The sun and day shall sooner part, 

Than love, or you, shake oJfi* my heart ; 

The sun that shall no more dispense 
His own, but your bright influence , 

I’ll carve your name on barks of trees, 
With true-love-knots, and flourishes. 

That shall infuse eternal spring, 

And everlasting flourishing. 


* A vulgar phrase used in striking a bargain, and giving earnest 
upon it t Resting on the report of others. 

t Properly, a diminutive of pig, a term of endearment used gene- 
rally in burlesque 
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Drink every letter on’t m stum,'^ 

And make it brisk champagne become ; 
Where’er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet, 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath their odours ; 
Nature her chatter shall renew. 

And take all lives of things from you; 

The world depend upon your eye, 

And when you frown upon it, die. 

Only our loves shall still survive, 

New worlds and natures to outlive; 

And, like to herald’s moons, remain 
All crescents, without change or wane ’ 

^ Hold, hold,’ quoth she, ‘ no more of this, 
Sir knight, you take your aim amiss, 

Dor you will find it a hard chapter, 

To catch me with poetic rapture, 

In which your mastery of ait 
Doth shew itself, and not your heart ; 

Nor will you raise in mine combustion. 

By dint of high heroic fustian . 

She that with poetry is won, 

Is but a desk to write upon , 

And what men say of her, they mean 
No more than on the thing they lean 
Some with Arabian spices strive 
T’ embalm her cruelly alive, 


* Unfermented liquor The meaning of the passage is that the woist 
and muddiest wine would be made brisk and delectable by drinking 
her health in it It was a custom amongst the ancients to drink the 
health of a mistress by diainmg a cup to every letter of her name — 
Kasvia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur, 

Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida tnbus, &c 

Maetiai., 1 7z 

Thus rendered by Elphmston — 

Justina seven bumpers, sly Pholoe have six , 

Five Nevia, four Lyde, sweet Ida but three 
Falernians by number the fair one shall fix , 

And since no one comes, come thou Somnus to me 
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Or season her, as French cooks nse 
Their haui-gouts^ homlUons, or ragouts ^ 
Use her so barbarously ill, 

To grind her lips upon a mill, 

Until the facet doublet"^ doth 
Fit their rhymes rather than her mouth; 
Her mouth compared t’ an oyster’s, with 
A row of pearl in’t, ’stead of teeth, 
Others make posies of her cheeks. 

Where red and whitest colours mix , 

In which the lily and the rose, 

For Indian lake and ceruse goes. 

The sun and moon, by her bright eyes, 
Eclipsed and darkened in the skies. 

Are but black patches, that she wears. 
Cut into suns, and moons, and stars ,+ 

By which astrologers, as well 
As those in heaven above, can tell 
What strange events they do foreshow, 
Unto her under- world below. 

Her voice, the music of the spheres, 

So loud, it deafens mortals’ ears. 

As wise philosophers have thought. 

And that’s the cause we hear it not,f 


* Facet, literally, a small surface, generally applied to the surfaces, 
or faces, cut on a diamond The term doublet is applied by lapidaries 
to false stones, consisting of a colour placed between two pieces of 
crystal, which, being transparent, have the appearance of being 
coloured throughout Facet doublet, therefore, signifies a false stone 
cut in faces like a diamond 

t The curious custom of chppmg the patches, almost universally 
worn by ladies, into different fantastical shapes is alluded to by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher — 

your black patches you wear vanously. 

Some cut like stars, some in half moons, some lozenges 

Flder JBrotJier, m z, 

t Pythagoras was the first, says Hr Fenton, who advanced this 
doctnne of the music of the spheres, which he probably grounded on 
that test in Job, understood literally — ‘ When the morning stars sang 
together,’ &c , xxxvin 7 Pythagoras asserted that the motions of the 
planets made a most sweet melody, but that it was inaudible to us 
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TMs Las been done hy some, wbo those 
Tk’ adored m rhyme, would kill in. prose , 
And in those ribbons would have hung, 

Of which melodiously they sung; 

That have the hard fate to write best, 

Of those still that deserve it least,* 

It matters not, how false or forced, 

So the best things be said o’ th’ worst. 

It goes for nothing when ’tis said, 

Only the arrow’s drawn to th’ head. 
Whether it be a swan or goose 
They level at ; so shepherds use 
To set the same mark on the hip 
Both of their sound and rotten sheep . 

Bor wits that carry low or wide, 

Must be aimed higher, or beside 

The mark, which else they ne’er come nigh. 

But when they take their aim awry. 

But I do wonder you should chuse 
This way t’ attack me with your muse. 

As one cut out to pass your tncks on, 

With fulhamst of poetic fiction. 

I rather hoped I should no more 
Hear from you o’ th’ gallantmg score : 

Bor hard dry-bastings used to prove 
The readiest remedies of love, 

Hext a dry-diet ; but if those fail, 

Yet this uneasy loop-holed jail, 


because of the greatness of the noise, which the narrowness of the 
passage of the human ears was not capable of receiving 
* Warburton is of opinion that this refers to Waller^s poems on 
Sachanssa Dr Grey supposes it may also refer to Waller’s Panegyno 
on Cromwell, which Charles justly considered supenor to the poem 
written on himself * We poets,’ was the memorable reply of Waller, 
‘ never succeed so well in fact as m fiction ’ 
t A cant term for false dice There were high and low fulhams, so 
called from being loaded to throw high or low numbers They are 
supposed to have derived the name of Fulham from the place where 
they were onginally made The term is again introduced by Butler 
in his Satzre on Gaming^ and is frequently used in the old comedies 
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In wHcli ye’re hampered by the fetlock, 
Cannot but put y’ in mind of wedlock, 
Wedlock, that’s worse than any hole here, 
If that may serve you for a cooler 
T’ allay your mettle, all agog 
Upon a wife, the heavier clog. 

Kor rather thank your gentler fate. 

That, for a bruised or broken pate. 

Has freed you from those knobs that grow 
Much harder on the marned brow : 

But if no dread can cool your courage, 
Brom venturing on that dragon, marriage ; 
Yet give me quarter, and advance 
To nobler aims your puissance , 

Level at beauty and at wit , 

The fairest maik is easiest hit.’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ^ I am beforehand 
In that already, with your command ; 

Bor where does beauty and high wit 
But in your constellation, meet *2’ 

Quoth she, ^ What does a match imply. 
But likeness and equality 
I know you cannot think me fit 
To be th’ yoke-fellow of your wit ; 

Hor take one of so mean deserts, 

To be the partner of your parts : 

A grace which, if 1 could believe, 

I’ve not the conscience to receive ’ 

‘ That conscience,’ quoth Hudibras, 

‘ Is misinformed ; I’ll state the case. 

A man may be a legal donor 
Of any thing whereof he’s owner, 

And may confer it where he list^ 
r th’ judgment of all casuists : 

Then wit, and parts, and valour may 
Be alienated, and made away, 

By those that are proprietors, 

As I may give or sell my horse.’ 
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Quotli she, ‘ I grant the case is true, 

And proper ’twixt your horse and you ; 

But whether I may take, as well 
As you may give away, or sell'^ 

Buyers, you know, are hid beware , 

And worse than thieves receivers are 
How shall I answer hue and cry, 

Bor a roan-gelding, twelve hands high,"* * * § ^ 

All spurred and switched, a lock on’s hoof, 

A sorrel mane ? Can I bring proof 

Where, wheu, by whom, and what y’ were sold for, 

And m the open market tolled forH 

Or, should I take you for a stray, J 

You must be kept a year and day, 

Ere I can own you, here i’ th’ pound, 

Where, if ye’re sought, you may be found. 

And in the mean tune I must pay 
For all your provender and hay.’ 

Quoth he, ^ It stands me much upon 
T’ enervate this objection, 

And prove myself, by topic clear. 

No gelding, as you would infer. 

Loss of virility’s averred 
To be the cause of loss of beard, 

That does, hke embryo in the womb, 

Abortive on the chin become . 

This first a woman did invent. 

In envy of man’s ornament, 

Semiramis of Babylon, 

Who first of all cut men o’ th’ stone, § 


* From which it is to he inferred Hudihras was not more than four 
feet high 

t Horses were tolled in fairs with a view to prevent the sale of any 
that might have been stolen, by giving publicity to the transaction 

t Estrays, cattle that stray into other men’s grounds If not 
claimed within a year and day, they became the property of the lord 
of the livery 

§ Semiramis teneros mares castravit omnium prima — Am Marcel , 
quoted by Butler 
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To mar their beards, and laid foundation 
Of sow-geldermg operation. 

Look on this beard, and tell me ‘wbetber 
Eunuchs wear such, or geldings either? 
liText it appears, I am no horse, 

That I can argue and discoiu:se, 

Have but two legs, and ne’er a tail.’ 

Quoth she, ^ That nothing will avail , 

For some philosophers of late here, 

Write men have four legs by nature, 

And that ’tis custom makes them go 
Erroneously upon but two , 

As ’twas in Germany made good, 

B’ a boy that lost himself in a wood , 

And growing down t’ a man, was wont 
With wolves upon all four to hunt * 

As for your reasons drawn from tails, 

We cannot say they’re true or false, 

Till you explain yourself, and show 
B’ experiment ’tis so or no.’ 

Quoth he ^ If you’ll join issue on’t. 

I’ll give you saib’sfact’ry account , 

So you will promise, if you lose. 

To settle all, and be my spouse.’ 

^ That never shall be done,’ quoth she, 

^ To one that wants a tail, by me, 

For tails by nature sure were meant. 

As well as beards, for ornament , 

And, though the vulgar count them homely, 
In men or beast they are so comely, 

So gentee, alamode, and handsome, 

I’ll never marry man that wants one; 

And till you can demonstrate plain, 

You have one equal to your mane, 


* The story is related by Sir Kenelm Digby in his Treatm on 
Sodtes 

I, BUTLEE. 


13 
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I’ll be tom pieee-meal by a Horse, 

Ere 111 take you for better or ■worse. 

THe Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp, and basilisk, and toad,^ 

WHicH makes Him Have so strong a breatb, 
EacH nigHt He stinks a queen to deatH ^ 
Yet I shall rather lie in’s arms 
Than yours, on any other terms ’ 

Quoth He, ‘ What nature can afford 
I shall produce, upon my word ; 

And if she ever gave that boon 
To man. I’ll prove that I Have one : 

I mean by postulate illation,t 
When you shall offer just occasion , 

But since ye ’ave yet denied to give 
My heart, your prisoner, a reprieve. 

But made it sink down -fco my Heel, 

Let that at least your pity feel ; 

And for the suffermgs of your martyr. 

Give it’s poor entertainer quarter, 

And by discharge, or mainpiize, grant 
Delivery from this base restraint ’ J 
Quoth she, ‘ I grieve to see your leg 
Stuck in a Hole here like a peg. 

And if I knew which way to do’t, 

Your honour safe, I’d let you out. 

That dames by jail-delivery 
Oi errant kmghts have been set free, 


* Macamut, Sultan of Cambay a, who is said by Purcbas to hare 
lived upon poison, with which he 'was so completely saturated that his 
breath or touch carried death His four thousand concubines died of 
his embraces 

t By inference or necessary consequence 

t A friend of Dr Grey’s very naturally inquires why the knight 
should ask the widow to release him, when she was neither accessory 
to his impnsonment, nor had the power to set him free? He thinks 
the apparent incongruity may be solved by supposing that the usher 
who attended her was the constable of the place, and that her inter- 
cession would obtain his discharge. 
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When by enchantment they have been, 

And sometimes for it, too, laid in, 

Is that which knights are botcnd to do 
By order, oaths, and honour too , 

For what are they renowned and famous else, 
But aiding of distressed damosels? 

But for a lady, no ways errant, 

To free a knight, we have no warrant 
In any authentical romance. 

Or classic author yet of France, 

And rd be loth to have you break 
An ancient custom for a freak, 

Or innovation introduce 
In place of things of antique use. 

To free your heels by any course 

That might b’ unwholesome to your spurs ^ 

Which if I should consent unto. 

It IS not in my power to do, 

For ’tis a service must be done ye 
With solemn previous ceremony. 

Which always has been used t’ untie 
The charms of those who heie do lie : 

For as the ancients heretofore 
To honour’s temple had no door, 

But that which thorough virtue’s lay, 

So from this dungeon there’s no way 
To honoured freedom, but by passing 
That other virtuous school of lashing, 

Where knights are kept in narrow lists, 

With wooden lockets ’bout their wrists ,f 
In which they for a while are tenants, 

And for their ladies suffer penance . 


» That IS, might endanger his spurs, of which, as the badge of his 
knighthood, he would he ignominiously deprived if any disgrace fell 
upon his honour 

t That IS, he cannot he released from confinement without undergoing 
the whipping inflicted on petty cnmmalb in Bridewell. 

13—2 
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Whipping, that’s Yirtiie’s governess, 

Ttitress of arts and sciences , 

That mends the gross mistakes of nature, 

And puts ne-w life into dull matter, 

That lays foundation for renown, 

And all the honours of the gown 
This suffered, they are set at large, 

And freed with honourable discharge ; 

Then, in their robes, the penitentials 
Are straight presented with credentials. 

And m their way attended on 
By magistrates of every town ; 

And, all respect and charges paid, 

They Ve to their ancient seats conveyed ^ 
hTow if you’ll venture, for my sake, 

To try the toughness of your back. 

And suffer, as the rest have done. 

The laymg of a whipping on, 

And may you prosper in your suit. 

As you with equal vigour do’t, 

I here engage to be your bail, 

And free you from th’ unknightly jaiht 
But since our sex’s modesty 
Will not allow I should be by, 

Bring me, on oath, a fair account, 

And honour too, when you have don’t; 

And I’ll admit you to the place 
You claim as due in my good grace. 

If matrimony and hanging go 
By dest’ny, why not whipping too 1 

* By the old statutes, when vagi ants were whipped they were passed 
on to their settlements with certificates of the fact 
t Originally this couplet stood thus — 

I here engage myself to loose ye, 

And free yonr heels from caperdewsie 
Butler probably altered this passage from a sense of the incongruity 
already alluded to — See ante, p 194, note t Caperdewsie is an old 
term for the stocks. 
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Wliat medicine else can cure tlie fits 
Of lovers, wlien they lose tlieir wits 
Love IS a boy, by poets styled, 

Then spare tbe rod, and spoil the child; 
A Persian emperor whipped his grannam 
The sea, his mother Yenns came on,^ 
And hence some reverend men approve 
Of rosemary in making love t 
As skilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs,:j. 
Why may not whipping have as good 
A grace, performed in tune and mood, 
With comely movement, and by art, 

Paise passion in a lady’s heart? 

It is an easier way to make 
Love by, than that which many take. 
Who would not rather suffer whipping, 
Than swallow toasts of bits of ribbon? 
Make wicked verses, traits, and faces. 
And spell names over, with beer-glasses ?§ 
Pe under vows to hang and die 
Love’s sacrifice, and all a lie? 


* In Corura atque Eurum solitus saevire flagellis 
Barbaras — Juvenal — Sat x 

Xerxes whipped the sea and wind The sea is called the grannam, 
or grandmother, of Cupid, because it was the element of which his 
mother, Venus, w as born 

t Rosemary, ros mans, the dew of the sea — hence, by a poetical 
conceit, supposed to be influential in making love from the relationship 
between Cupid and the sea Rosemary was formerly hung at tlie doois 
of houses as a charm against the plague and evil spints It was like- 
wise used in decking churches at Christmas, and not only earned at 
funerals, but worn at weddings 

t Lydian and Phrygian measures — ^the soft and the spmted, to 
which the alternate light and heavy 'Strokes of the cooper are compared. 

5 Such follies as these here described furnish many merry jokes in 
the comedies of the period. It is said of some of the French gallants 
that they drank off bits of ribbon belonging to their mistresses by way 
of celebrating the success of their amours. Traits are strokes of wit 
and fancy, and spelling names with beer-glasses refers to a custom 
already mentioned — See ante, p 1 88, note * 
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Witli Cluna-oraiiges and tarts, 

And winning plays, lay baits for hearts^ 
Bribe chamber-maids with love and money, 
To break no roguish jests upon 
Bor lilies limned on cheeks, and roses, 

With painted perfumes, hazard noses * * * § 2 
Or, venturing to be brisk and wanton, 

Do penance in a paper lantern "Z* 

All this you may compound for now, 

By suffering what I offer you , 

Which IS no more than has been done 
By knights for ladies long agone 
Did not the great La Mancha do so 
Bor the Infanta Del Toboso'^t 
Did not th’ illustrious Bassa make 
Himself a slave for Misse’s sake '2 J 
And with bull’s pizzle, for her love, 

Was tawed § as gentle as a glo-ve^ 

Was not young Blorio sent, to cool 
His flame for Biancaflore, to school, 

Where pedant made his pathic bum 
Bor her sake suffer martyrdom'll! 

Did not a certain lady whip. 

Of late, her husband’s own lordship 1 
And though a grandee of the house. 

Clawed him with fundamental blows, 

Tied him staik-naked to a bed-post, 

And firked his hide, as if she ’ad nd post, IF 


* Alluding to a method, of cure resorted to m certain cases 

t Bon Quixote’s penance on the mountain 

i Ibrahim, the illustrious Bassa, in M Scudery’s romance, who, in 
order to obtain ingress to the Sultan’s seraglio, where his mistress was 
confined, disguised himself as a slave 

§ The term used by leather-dressers forprepanng skins and forming 
them into white leather 

I The allusion is to the story of Flono and Biancaflore related in the 
Ft^ocopo of Boccaccio 

1 The ladies sometimes carried their political zeal to the most 
extravagant lengths Lady Munson, who is here indicated, finding 
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And after m tlie sessions court, 

Where whijpping’s judged, had honour for’t'* 
This swear you will perform, and then 
I’ll set you from th’ enchanted den, 

And the magician’s circle, clear ’ 

Quoth he, ^ I do profess and swear, 

And will perform what you enjoin. 

Or may I never see you mine ’ 

^ Amen,’ quoth she, then turned about, 
And bid her squire let him out. 

But ere an artist could be found 
T’ undo the charms another bound, 


that her husband had shown some want of vigour in support of the 
cause, which led to a suspicion that he was going over to the King’s 
party, determined to bring him back to his principles by a process of 
coercion, and, with the help of her maids, tied him naked to a bed- 
post, and whipped him with rods till he pledged himself to behave 
better in future For this act of salutary discipline she received 
thanks m open court Similar proceedings aie attributed to Lady 
Mildmay, Lady Waller, and Mrs May, The ladies on both sides took 
a veiy active part in the agitation of the Civil War, not merely by 
urging and sustaining the exeitions of their husbands, but by forming 
associations of their own, in which they laid down plans, and got up 
sub&cnptions, for promoting the interests of their party 

In illustration of their activity. Dr Nash refeis to a MS in the 
museum at Oxford, entitled Diverse remai kdble Orders of the Ladies, 
at the Spring-Garden, in PaiUament assembled, together with ceHam 
votes of the unlawful assembly at Kate's, in Covent Garden, both sent 
abroad to prevent misinformation Vesper Veneris Martu zS, 1647 
One of these curious oiders luns as follows ‘ That whereas, the Lady 
Norton, dooi -keeper of this house, complained of Sir Robert Harley, a 
member of the House of Commons, for attempting to deface her, 
which happened thus , the said lady being a zealous Independent, and 
fond of the saints, and Sir Robert Harley having found that she was 
likewise painted, he pretended that she came within his ordmauce 
against idolatry, saints pamted, ciosses, &sc , hut some friends of the 
said door-keeper urging in her behalf, that none did ever yet attempt 
to adore her, or worship her, she was justified, and the house heieupon 
declared, that if any person, by virtue of any power whatsoever, 
pretended to be derived from the House of Commons, or any other 
court, shall go about to impeach, hinder, or disturb any lady from 
painting, woi shipping, or adorning herself to the best advantage, as 
also from planting of hairs, or investing of teeth/ &c ko Another 
order in this mock parliament was, that they send a messenger to 
enquire what is meant by the words ‘ due benevolence ’ 
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Tlie sun grew low, and left the skies/ 
Put down, some write, by ladies’ eyes ; 
The moon pulled off her Teil of light, 
That hides her face by day from sight. 
Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
That’s both her lustre and her shade, t 
And in the night as freely shone, 

As if her rays had been her own * J 
Por darkness is the proper sphere 
Where all false glories use t’ appear. 
The twinkling stars began to muster, 
And glitter with their borrowed lustre. 
While sleep the wearied world reheved, 
By counterfeiting death revived. 

His whipping penance, till the mom. 
Our votary thought it best t’ adjourn. 
And not to carry on a work 
Of such importance in the dark, 

With errmg haste, but rather stay, 

And do’t m th’ open face of day; 

And in the mean time go in quest 
Of next retreat to take his rest. 


From the very exquisite passage which opens with this hne, it 
will he perceived that the action of the narrative to the conclusion of 
this canto— the first canto of the Second Part — occupies only a single 
day 

t Extremely fine — ^the rays of the sun heing the cause why we 
cannot see the moon hy day, and why we can see it by night — War- 
burton 

t In the first edition this couplet stood — 

And in the lantern of the night, \ 

With shining horns, hung out her light. 
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PART II. — CANTO II. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Tile kmght and squire in hot dispute. 

Within an ace of tailing out, 

Are paited with a sudden fnght 
Of strange alarm, and stranger sight , 

With which adventuring to stickle. 

They’re sent away in nasty pickle 

?miS strange how some men’s tempers suit;, 
J- Like bawd and brandy, with dispute, 
That for their own opimons stand fast. 

Only to have them clawed and canvassed ; 
That keep their consciences in cases, 

As fiddlers do their crowds and bases, 

Ke’er to be used, but when they ’le bent 
To play a fitf for argument. 

Make true and false, unjust and just, 

Of no use but to be discussed; 

Dispute and set a paradox, 

Like a strait boot, upon the stocks,^ 

And stretch it more unmercifully 

Than Helniont, Montaigne, White, or TuUy J 


* A puu on cases of conscience — N 
t A division of a song, dance, or poem 
X Van Helmont, an eminent naturalist, bom m Biussels in 1588, 
and died in i5<54 His son obtained equal celebrity by his learning 
and his paradoxes Montaigne, born at Pengord i533, died iS93>, 
whose essays are no less remarkable for observation of life, than lor 
singulanty of opinion, is said to have been fantastically educated by 
his father, the mayor of Bourdeaux, who taught him Latin by conver- 
sation, and Grreek as an amusement, and every mormng awakened him 
from his sleep by strains of soft music Thomas Wliite, a zealous 
champion of the church of Rome, and the Anstotehan philosophy, 
flourished in the middle of the seventeenth century, and died in i6J6 
He wrote in defence of the peculiar notions of Sir Kenelm Bigby, and 
IS described as a ‘ kind of enteipnser m the search of truth,’ some- 
times ‘ wading too deep,’ and sometimes losing himself ‘ by treading 
lu unbeaten paths, and adhering too stiflly to dangerous singularities ’ 
Br Nash observes that, instead of Tully, some editions read Lully t 
which would probably apply to Raymond Lully, a Majorcan, born in 
the thirteenth century, and represented to have been dissolute m his 
youth, to have turned serious at forty, to have preached the Gospel to 
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So tL.’ ancient Stoics, in their porch, 

With fierce dispute maintained their church, 
Beat out their brains in fight and study, 

To prove that vu'tue is a body ^ 

That honum is an animal, 

Made good with stout polemic brawl , 

In which some hundreds on the place 
Weie slam outright, and many a face 
Betrenched of nose, and eyes, and beard. 

To maintain what their sect averred ^ 

All which the knight and squire, in wrath, 
Had like t’ have suffer’d for their faith. 
Each striving to make good his own, 

As by the sequel shall be shown 
The sun had long since, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap,t 
And like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn , J 


the Saraceiis m his old age, and to have suffered martyrdom in i3iS 
But as this charaoter scarcely answers to the allusion in the text, and 
as Butler in his levised edition retains the name of Tully, the reference 
must be supposed to be to Ciceio’s Stoicorum Paradoxa, m which with 
considerable wit and ingenmty he advocates the doctnnes of the Porch 
* The doctrine of the Stoics, that there was no incoipoieal existence, 
and that all qualities, vices, passions, &c , were bodies, occasioned gieat 
brawls, which are again touched upon by Butler amongst his Charac- 
ters — ‘This had been an excellent course [the resolution of doubts 
and controversies by way of horary questions^ for the old Eoundhead 
Stoics to find whether Bonum zoos corpus, or Virtue an animal, about 
which they had so many fierce encounters in their Stoa, that about 
one thousand four hundred and forty lost their lives upon the place, 
and far many moie their beards, and teeth, and noses ’ — An Hermetic 
Philosopher 

f Aut ubi pallida surget 

Tithoni croceum linquens Auiora cubile 

Virgil — Georg i 

Unde venit Titan, et Nox ubi sidera condit 

Lucan — Pharsal i 
As far as Phoebus first doth rise, 

Until m Thetis’ lap he lies — Sir Arthur Gorges 
t IVIr MC Bacon says, this simile is tahen from Bcibelais, who calls 
the lobster cardinalized, from the red habit worn by the clergy of that 
rank — N 
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When Hudibras, whom thoughts and aching 
’Twixt sleeping kept, all night, and waking. 
Began to rub his drowsy eyes, 

And from his couch prepared to rise , 

Resolving to despatch the deed 
He vowed to do with tiusty speed: 

But first, with knocking loud and bawling. 

He roused the squire, in truckle lolling . 

And after many circumstances, 

Which vulgar authors in romances, 

Bo use to spend their time and wits on, 

To make impertinent description. 

They got, with much ado, to horse, 

And to the castle bent their course, 

In which he to the dame before 

To suffer whipping-duty swore 

Where now arrived, and half unharnessed, 

To carry on the work in earnest, 

He stopped, and paused upon the sudden, 

And with a serious forehead plodding, 

Sprung a new scruple in his head,t 
Which first he scratched, and after said ’ 

^ Whether it be direct infringing 
An oath, if I should wave this swinging, J 
And what I’ve sworn to bear, forbear, 

And so b’ equivocation swear, § 

* The early editions read — ‘ whipping duly swore ’ 
t The ‘serious forehead’ and the ‘new scruple’ aie highly charac- 
teristic It becomes a matter of giave consideration with the knight 
whether there were not grounds ‘ by eqmvocation’ upon which he 
could justify to his conscience the violation of an oath to do a thmg 
he did not like 

t Whipping — from the Saxon smngan — 

I would have swinged him — Merry Wwes of W%nd v 5 
I had swinged him soundly — Meas for Mem v i 
And swinges his own vices m his son — BeYben 
§ ‘ They rest secure, absolving themselves from all gmlt and fear of 
perjury, and think they have excellently provided for themselves, and 
consciences, if, during the act of swearing, they can make any shift to 
defend themselves, either as the Jesmts do, with some equivocation, or 
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Or 'wlietlier *t be a lesser sin 
To be forsworn, tban act the thing, 

Are deep and subtle points, wbicb must, 

To inform my conscience, be discussed. 

In which to err a tittle may 
To errors infinite make way 
And therefore I desire to know 
Thy judgment, ere we further go ’ 

Quoth Ealpho, 'Since you do enjoin’t, 

I shall enlarge upon the point. 

And, for my own part, do not doubt 
Th’ affirmative may be made out. 

But first, to state the case aright, 

For best advantage of our light. 

And thus ’tis Whether ’t be a sin 
To claw and curry your own skin, 

Greater or less than to forbear, 

And that you are forsworn forswear 
But first, o’ th’ first . The inward man. 

And outward, like a clan and clan, 

Have always been at daggers-drawing, 

And one another clapper-clawing; 

Hot that they really cufiT or fence, 

But in a spiritual mystic sense, 

Which to mistake, and make them squabble 
In liteinl fray, ’s abominable ; 

’Tis heathenish, in frequent use, 

With Pagans and apostate Jews, 

To ofifer sacrifice of bridewells,* 

Like modem Indians to their idols ; 

And mongrel Christians of our times, 

That expiate less with greater crimes, 

mental reservation , or by forcing upon the words some subtle inter- 
pretation. , or after they are sworn, they can find some loophole, or 
artificial evasion , whereby such art may be used with the oath, that, 
the words remaining, the meaning may be eluded with sophism, and 
the sense utterly lost ' — Bishop Sanderson — OUtgaUon of Promissory 
(kxtJis 

* Alluding to the punishment of whipping m houses of correction. 
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And call tlie foul abomination^ 

Contrition and mortification 

Is’t not enough we’re bruised and kicked; 

With sinful members of the wicked ^ 

Our vessels, that are sanctified, 

Profaned, and curried back and side, 

But we must claw oui selves with shameful 
And heathen stripes, by their example^ 
Which, were there nothing to forbid it, 

Is impious, because they did it ^ 

This therefore may be justly reckoned 
A heinous sin I^ow to the second, 

That saints may claim a dispensation 
To swear and forswear on occasion, 

I doubt not but it will appear 
With pregnant light : the point is clear. 
Oaths are but words, and words but wind,t 
Too feeble implements to bind; 

And hold with deeds proportion, so 
As shadows to a substance do 
Then when they strive for place, ’tis fit 
The weaker vessel should submit 
Although your church be opposite 
To ours, as Black-friars are to White, 

In rule and order, yet I giant 
You are a reformado saint,J 


* A sly anuendo ag'ainst the extreme Presbyterians, who held that 
whatever was sanctified by the practice of the ‘ mongrel Christians’ — 
especially alluding to the church of Home — was, for that reason alone, 
unlawful 

t Such IS the doctrine with reference to lovers’ vows, which may be 
supposed to have a special beanng upon the particular case under 
consideration 

t The figure is bon owed from military usages A reformado cap- 
tain was an officer whose troop had been so much reduced, that the 
residue were taken from him and placed under the command of 
another, he being either cashiered, or, in recognition of his former 
services, retained on pay in an mfenor position Balph means that 
the Presbyterians were in a similar condition, the Independents being, 
so to speak, on full pay — ^that is, having the upper hand. 
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And wliat the saints do claim as due, 

You may pretend a title to . 

But saints, whom oaths and vows oblige. 
Know little of their privilege , 

[Further, I mean, than carrying on 
Some self-advantage of their own . 

For if the devil, to serve his turn. 

Can tell truth, why the saints should scorn, 
When it serves theirs, to swear and lie, 

I think there’s little reason why . 

Else h’ has a greater power than they, 
Which ’twere impiety to s^ 

We ’re not commanded to forbear, 
Indefinitely, at all to swear, 

But to swear idly, and in vain. 

Without self-interest or gam, 

For breaking of an oath and lying. 

Is but a kind of self-denying, 

A samt-like virtue , and from hence 
Some have broke oaths by Providence * 
Some, to the glory of the Lord, 

Perjured themselves, and broke their word : 
And this the constant rule and practice 
Of all our late apostles’ acts is 
Was not the cause at first begun 
With perjury, and carried on'^ 

Was there an oath the godly took. 

But in due time and place they broke *2 


* That IS, hy the direction of the spirit, which was commonly em- 
ployed as an excuse for violating pledges, and proceeding to the last 
extremity m an opposite policy Thus Cromwell is stated to have 
justified himself for detaining the king close pnsoner in Carishrook 
Castle, contrary to his promises, by declaring that* the spirit would 
not let him keep his word» South says that the prince would 
* frequently condole his hard fate that he had to do with persons to 
whom the spmt dictated one thing one day, and commanded the clean 
contrary the next * The fate of the pnnce would be better entitled to 
commiseration if he had not himself exhibited a similar indijference 
to the obligations of oaths and promises, without having even so 
transparent an excuse to give for it as the intervention of the spirit 
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Did we not ibrmg our oatlis in first, 

Before our plate, to liave them burst, 

And cast in fitter models, for 
The present use of church and war '2 
Did not our worthies of the house, 

Before they broke the peace, break vows? 

For having freed us first from both 
Th’ allegiance and suprem’cy oath. 

Did they not next compel the nation 
To take, and break the protestation? 

To swear, and after to recant, 

The solemn league and covenant *2^ 

To take th’ engagement, and disclaim it, 

Enforced by those who first did frame itH 
Did they not swear, at first, to fight 
For the king’s safety, and his right? 

And after marched to find him out. 

And charged him home with horse and foot^ 

And yet still had the confidence 
To swear it was in his defence? 

Did they not swear to hve and die 
With Essex, and straight laid him by?:f 
If that were all, for some have swore 
As false as they, if they did no more § 

Did they not swear to maintain law, 

In which that swearing made a flaw *2 
For protestant religion vow. 

That did that vowing disallow? 

» The oaths of allegiance and supremacy, although not formal! 7 
repealed, were virtually abrogated by the assumption in other forms of 
the royal authority The protestation was m effect a declaration to 
support the Church of England, which was afterwards disclaimed in 
the Covenant The Covenan fc itself was ultimately renounced altogether 
hy the Independents 

t The engagement was the oath of fidehty to the government as it 
was established after the death of the King 
t When the two houses voted that the Earl of Essex should be 
general of their army, they declared they would ‘ live and die with 
him ’ They soon afterwards deprived him of his command 
5 Alluding to a suspicion entertained hy some of Essex’s friends 
that he was poisoned. 
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For privilege of parliament, 

In which, that swearing made a rent ? 

And since, of all the three, not one 
Is left in being, ’tis well known 
Did they not swear, in express words, 

To prop and back the house of lords? 

And after turned out the whole housefull 
Of peers, as dangerous and unuseful.*^ 

So Cromwell, with deep oaths and vows, 
Swore all the commons out o’ th’ house, 
Yowed that the red-coats would disband, 
Ay, marry would they, at their command ; 
And trolled them on, and swore, and swore, 
Till th’ army turned them out of door. 

This tells us plainly wliat they thought, 
That oaths and swearing go for nought, 

And that by them th’ weie only meant 

To serve for an expedient 

What was the public faith t found out for. 

But to slur men of what they fought for'^ 

The public faith, which every one 

Is bound t’ observe, yet kept by none; 

And if that go for nothing, why 
Should private faith have such a tie? 

Oaths were not pui posed, more than law^, 

To keep the good and just in awe, 

But to confine the bad and sinful, 

Like mortal cattle in a pinfold 
A saint’s of th’ heavenly realm a peer; 

And as no peer is bound to swear, 


* During the king’s trial the house of peers was kept quiet hy a 
promise to preserve their pnvileges, aftei the king’s execution, the 
commons voted that the house of peers was useless, and ought to he 
abolished 

t By the public faith, as already explained, uas meant the ciedit of 
Parliament pledged upon loans of money foi public purposes, some of 
which, it is asserted, were never repaid Ealph argues with much 
subtlety, that if the public faith was broken with impunity, private faith 
could not reasonably be considered binding 
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Blit on tlae gospel of Ins honour, 

Of wliich he may dispose as owner, 

It follows, though the thing be forgery, 

And false, th’ afcm it is no perjury, 

But a mere ceremony, and a breach 
Of nothing, but a form of speech , 

And goes for no more when ’tis took, 

Than mere saluting of the book 
Suppose the Scriptures are of force, 

They he but commissions of course,"^ 

And saints have freedom to digress, 

And vary from ’em, as they please, 

Or misinterpret them by private 
Instructions, f to all aims they drive at 
Then why should we ourselves abiidge. 

And curtail our own privilege? 

Quakers that, like to lanterns bear 
Their light within ’em, will not swear, 

Their gospel is an accidence. 

By which they construe conscience. 

And hold no sin so deeply red. 

As that of breaking Pnscian’s head, J 
The head and founder of their order. 

That stirring hats held worse than murder § 

* That IS, that they interpreted the Scriptures to suit their purposes, 
as the parhamentaiy officers departed from their instructions or com- 
missions, as occasion or expediency seemed to require ‘They pio- 
iessed,’ says Walker, in his Mtstory of Independency, ‘ their consciences 
to be the rule and symbol both oi their faith and doctrine By this 
Lesbian rule they interpret, and to this they conform the Scriptures , 
not their consciences to the Scriptures, setting the sun-dial by the 
clock, not the clock by the sun-dial ’ 

t One of the pretences upon which the officers took the liberty of 
Tarymg from their commissions 

t Priscian wrote his grammar early in the sikth century, and 
being considered from his antiquity the founder of a grammatical 
system, any violation of the laws of grammar is hence proverbially 
said to break Pnscian’s head. The significance of the saying in 
reference to the Quakers, who certainly employ tTiou m the smgular 
correctly, is obvious 

§ George Fox was the founder of this order, observes Br Grey, who 
supposes that the older alluded to was that of the Quakers. Br Ifash 
I. BTJTLEB. 14 
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Tkese tHnkmg they’re obliged to troth 
In s weal mg, will not take an oath: 

Like mules, who if they ’ave not their will 
To keep their own pace, stand stock-still ^ 
But they are weak, and little know 
What free-born consciences may do. 

’Tis the temptation of the devil 
That makes all human actions evil , 

For saints may do the same thmgs by 
The spirit, in sincerity, 

Which other men are tempted to, 

And at the devil’s instance do , 

And yet the actions be contrary. 

Just as the samts and wicked vary. 

For as on land there is no beast 
But in some fish at sea’s expressed 
So in the wicked there’s no vice, 

Of which the saints have not a spice , 

And yet that thing that’s pious in 
The one, in th’ other is a sin t 
Is’t not ridiculous and nonsense, 

A saint should be a slave to conscience. 
That ought to be above such fancies, 

As far as above ordinances 


says that, m that case, ‘ it would be hold, not held and adds, ‘ I 
therefore am inclined to think that the poet humourously supposes 
that rnscian,who received so many blows on the head, was much 
averse to taking off his hat , and therefore calls him the founder of 
Quakerism * 

* So many fishes of so many features, 

That m the waters one may see all creatures, 

Even all that on the earth are to be found, 

As if the world within the deeps were drowned 

Ddbartas. 

t It was a principle held by many that the regenerate could not sin, 
and that an act which would be sm m others was no sin m 
them, the condition of the person determinmg the character of the 
act. 

% That is, they were so suie of salvation as to be under no necessity 
to observe the ordinances A man above ordinances was one who was 
already so perfect as to be released from the observance of forms indis- 
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She’s of the wicked; as I guess, 

E’ her looks, her language, and her dress : 

And though, like constables, we search 
For false wares one another’s churchy 
Yet all of us hold this foi true, 

Ho faith IS to the wicked due.^ 

The truth is precious and dmne, 

Too rich a pearl for carnal swine.’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ^ All this is true; 

Yet ’tis not fit that all men knew 
Those mysteiies and revelations; 

And therefore topical evasions 
Of subtle turns, and shifts of sense, • 

Serve best with th’ wucked for pretence, 

Such as the learned Jesuits use, 

And presbyterians, for excuse 
Against the protestants, when th’ happen 
To find their churches taken napping . 

As thus , A breach of oath is duple, 

And either way admits a scruple, 

And may be, ex 'parte of the maker, 

More criminal than th’ injured taker, 

For he that strains too far a vow, 

Will break it, like an o’er-bent bow; 

And he that made, and forced it, broke it, 

Not he that for convenience took it 
A broken oath ’s, quatenus oath, 

As sound t’ all purposes of troth, 

As broken laws are ne’er the worse, 

Nay, till they ’re broken have no force. 

What’s justice to a man, or laws. 

That nevei comes within their claws % 

They have no powder, but to admonish; 

Cannot control, coerce, or punish, 

pensaWe to the salvation of others. The Seekers and Muggletonians 
openly renounced, all ordinances 

* Ealph here insinuates that he suspects the widow to be a Eoyalist, 
and that, therefore, it is not necessary to keep faith with her 

14—2 
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Until they ’re broken, and then touch 
Those only that do make them such 
Beside, no engagement is allowed 
By men in prison made, for good , 

For when they ’re set at liberty, 

They ’re from th’ engagement too set free 
The rabbins write, when any jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 

Which afterwards he found untoward, 
And stubborn to be kept, or too hard, 
Any three other jews o’ th’ nation 
Might free him from the obligation 
And have not two saints power to uset 
A greater privilege than three Jews'! 

The court of conscience, which in man 
Should be supreme and sovereign, 

Is’t fit should be subordmate 
To ev’ry petty court i’ the state, 

And have less power than the lesser, 

To deal with perjury at pleasure '2 
Have its proceedings disallowed, or 
Allowed, at fancy of pie-powder 
Tell all it does, or does not know, 

For swearing eos officio 


* This rule was not found m the written law, hut came by tradition 
fiom Moses , it was to the eifect, that a man who felt his oath incon- 
venient should consult one wise man, or three of the vulgar, and that 
they should have the power to set him free 

t It appears from Godwin’s MS notes on Grey’s JETudibras, m the 
Bodleian library, that Butler informed Mr Veal (a gentleman com- 
moner of Edmund-hall during the tioubles) that by the ‘two saints’ he 
meant Dr Downing and Mr Marshall, who, when some of the rebels 
were spared on condition that they would not again bear arms against 
the hmg, were sent to dispense with the oath, and persuade them to 
re-enter the service 

t The special business of the court of pie-powder was to settle dis- 
putes that arose at fairs and markets The name is derived fiom 
pM-poudretia^ an itinerant pedlar, or vagrant 

§ That IS, taking the eir offlow oath, by which parties were compelled 
to answer all interrogatories put to them, even if in domg so they 
criminated themselves 
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Be forced t’ impeach a broken hedge^ 

And pigs unrmged, at vis franc pledge '2 
Discover thieves, and bawds, recusants, 
Priests, witches, eves-droppers, and nuisance, 
Tell who did play at games unlawful, 

And who filled pots of ale but half-full, 

And have no power at all, nor shift, 

To help itself at a dead liffc'^ 

Why should not conscience have vacation 
As well as other courts o’ th’ nation *2 
Have equal power to adjourn. 

Appoint appearance and return? 

And make as nice distmctions serve 
To split a case, as those that carve. 

Invoking cuckolds’ names, hit joints '2 1 
Why should not tricks as slight, do points ? 

Is not th’ high-court of justice sworn 
To judge that law that serves their turn?:}: 


* Frank pledge Under the ancient law every free-born man of 
fourteen years of age was leqmred to find sureties for his good 
behaviour to the king and his subjects, and it was the custom for 
neighbours to become bound for each other The sheriffs investigated 
these securities, and that branch of the sheriff’s office was called 
framcipUgii 

t Our ancestors, when they found a difficulty in carving a goose, a 
hare, or other dish, used to say, jestingly, that they should hit the joint 
if they could think of the name of a cuckold — 

So when the mistress cannot hit the joint, 

Which proves sometimes, you know, a difficult pomt, 

Think on a cuckold, stiaight the gossips cry 

Bait upon Matt 1694 

In another old piece, a gossip says — 

Lend me that knife, and I’ll cut up the goose, 

I am not nght, — let me turn edge and point 
Who must I think upon to hit the joint ’ 

My own good man ’ I think there’s none more fit 
He’s in my thoughts — and now the joint I hit 

and Mirtlh improved 

The proverb is said to have originated in reference to a carver in 
the service of a Lord Mayor of London, the man being no less famous 
as a carver than notorious for his domestic degradation 
X The court instituted to try the king. Governed by no existing 
law, it made its own. 
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Make tkeir own jealousies high-treason, 

And fix tliem •wfiomso’er they please onl 
Cannot the learned counsel there 
Make laws in any shape appear 
Mould ’em as watches do their clay, 

When they make pictures to destroy 
And vex them into any form 
That fits their purpose to do harm ? 

Back ’em until they do confess, 

Impeach of treason whom you please, 

And most perfidiously condemn 
Those that engaged their lives for them? 

And yet do nothing in their own sense, 

But what they ought by oath and conscience. 

Can they not juggle, and with slight 
Conveyance play with wrong and right ; 

And sell their blasts of wind as dear, 

As Lapland witches bottled air?t 
Will not fear, favour, bribe, and grudge, 

The same case several ways adjudge? 

As seamen with the self-same gale, 

Will several different courses sail, 

As when the sea breaks o’er its bounds, 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Those banks and dams, that, like a screen, 

Bid keep it out, now keep it in , 

So when tyrann’cal usurpation 
Invades the freedom of a nation, 

The laws o’ th’ land, that were intended 
To keep it out, are made defend it | 

* It was supposed that amongst tlie rest of their diabolical powers, 
witches could inflict any tortures they pleased upon a jieison they 
entertained a grudge against by making his or her image in clay, and 
sticking pms in it, or submitting it to such other process as they 
thought fit 

t The Lapland witches professed to sell the wind in bags, from all 
points of the compass , an article m much request amongst sailors, 
desirous of pursuing their voyage with secunty and despatch. 

t Butler has elsewhere expressed this m prose * For as, when the 
sea breaks over its bounds, and overflows the land, those dams and 
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Does not in cliancerj every man swear 
What makes best for him in his answer? 

Is not the winding np witnesses, 

And mcking, more than half the business 
Dor witnesses, like watches, go 
Just as they ’re set, too fast or slow, 

And where in conscience they ’re strait-laced, 
’Tis ten to one that side is cast. 

Do not your juries give their verdict 
As if they felt the cause, not heard it? 

And as they please, make matter o’ fact 
Dun all on one side, as they ’re packed? 

ISTature has made man’s breast no windores, 

To publish what he does within doors, ^ 

Nor what dark secrets there mhabit, 

Unless his own rash folly blab it. 

If oaths can do a man no good 
In his own business, why they should 
In other matters do him hurt, 

I think there’s little reason for’t. 

He that imposes an oath makes it, 

Not he that for convenience takes it: 

Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made ^ 

These reasons may perhaps look oddly 
To th’ wicked, though they evince the godly; 

banlcs that were made to keep it out, do afterward serve to keep it in 
so, when tyranny and u&urpation break in upon common right and 
freedom, the laws of God and the land are abused, to support that 
which they were intended to oppose '^Speech m t?ie Hump Parhament, 

* Momns objected to the btructure of man, that there were no 
windows in his breast through which his thoughts could he seen , 
hence, says Dr Grey, every unreasonable carper has since been called a 
Blomus Dr Kash remarks that Butler always wrote window, windore , 
and suggests that, perhaps, he thought the etymology of the word 
was wmd-door If he did, he was not singular in that opinion. 
Skinner and others have held it The etymology, however, is very 
douhtfuL The mam object of windows is to admit light, not wind, 
which 18 only a secondary, or accidental, use. It is observed, on the 
other side, by Dr. IS'ares, that the Spamsh word, vmtanaf is derived 
from Wind. 
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But if they will not serve to clear 
My honour, I am ne’er the near 
Honour is like that glassy bubble, 

That finds philosophers such trouble, 

Whose least part cracked, the whole does fiy. 

And wits are cracked to find out why ’ 

Quoth italpho, ‘ Honour’s but a word 
To swear by only in a lord t 
In other men ’tis but a hufi* * * § 

To vapour with, instead of proof, 

That, like a wen, looks big and swells. 

Insenseless, J and just nothing else ‘ 

' Let it,’ quoth he, ‘ be what it will, 

It has the world’s opinion still 
But as men are not wise that run 
The slightest hazard they may shun, 

There may a medium be found out 
To clear to all the world the doubt ; 

And that is, if a man may do’t, 

By prosy whipped, or substitute ’§ 

‘ Though mce and dark the pomt appear,’ 
Quoth Balph, ^ it may hold up and clear 

* Alluding to the glass drops said to have been invented by Prince 
Kupert, and called Rupert’s drops, but to which he had no further 
claim than that of having brought them over to England from the 
continent The pu2;zle presented by this bubble, which amused and 
perplexed the founders of the Royal Society, consists in the fact, that 
although the thick part, where the drop terminates, will bear the 
stroke of a hammer, the whole will burst with a noise, and be blown 
in powder to a considerable distance, if the upper part, or neck, which 
narrows to a pomt, be broken off It is explained in this way The 
drop when taken from the fire is suddenly immersed in water, by 
which the pores on the outside are closed, and the glass condensed, 
while the inside not cooling so rapidly, the pores are left wider and 
wider from the surface to the middle, so that the air being let m, and 
finding no passage, bursts it to pieces 

t Peers pronounce judgment, not on their oath, but on their words 
of honour 

t Some editions read — ^ Is senseless ’ 

§ There are historical examples of this Mr Murray was whipping 
boy to Charles I , and Henry IV received chastisement from the 
hands of Clement VIII , m the persons of his representatives, P’Ossat 
and Bu Perron, who weie afterwards made Cardinals 
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That sinners may supply the place 
Of suffering saints, is a plain case 
Justice gives sentence, many tunes, 

On one man for another’s crimes 
Our brethren of ISTew-England use 
Choice malefactors to excuse, 

And hang the guiltless in their stead,"^ 
Of whom the churches have less need. 
As lately ’t happened In a town 
There lived a cobbler, and but one, 
That out of doctrine could cut use, 
And mend men’s lives as well as shoes. 
This precious brother having slain, 

In times of peace, an Indian, 

17ot out of malice, but mere zeal, 
Because he was an inhdel. 

The mighty Tottipottymoy t 
Sent to our elders an envoy. 
Complaining sorely of the breach 
Of league, held forth by brother Patch, 


* In the notes to the early editions this is stated to have actually 
taken place, and the story of the cobbler and the weaver is asserted to 
be true Dr Grey quotes a parallel instance fiom Moi ton’s JEngltsh 
Caiiaan, published in i d 3 7 In tliih instance, however, the design was not 
cairied out A young man had stolen some corn, for which the 
penalty was death , but a council was held at which it was pioposed 
to nang an old bed-ndden weaver in the clothes of the young man to 
appease the justice of the case It was urged, as a ground for this pio- 
ceedmg, that the old man must under any ciicumstances soon die, and 
that the young man, being strong and vigorous, ought to be preserved, 
as he would be useful in resisting an enemy, should such an emergency 
arise A single dissentient voice prevented the adoption of this 
proposal, and succeeded in obtaining a more equitable sentence So 
the real offender was hanged A still more cunous illustration is cited 
by Dr Grey, in a letter from the Committee of Stafford to the Speaker, 
Lenthall, dated 5th August, 1545, requesting ‘ that Mr Henry Steward, 
a soldier under the Governor of Hartleburgh Castle, might be respited 
from execution, with an offer of two Irishmen to be executed in his 
stead ’ 

t The Tottipottymoy and the Hoghan Moghan are, probably, names 
invented m burlesque of the high-sounding appellations of the North 
American Indians 
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Against the articles m force 
Between both churches, his and ours , 

Bor which he craved the saints to render 
Into his hands, or hang, th’ offender « 

But they maturely having weighed 
They had no more but him o’ th’ trade, 

A man that served them in a double 
Capacity, to teach and cobble, 

Besolved to spare him , yet to do 
The Indian Hoghan Moghan too 
Impartial justice, m his stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bed-rid 
Then wherefore may not you be skipped, 

And in your room another whipped? 

Bor all philosophers, but the sceptic, 

Hold whipping may be sympathetic 
‘ It is enough,’ quoth Hudibras, 

^ Thou hast resolved, and cleared the case ; 

* The two extremes of credulity and unbehef are impartially 
included in the satire of this couplet The credulity had a direct 
reference to the notions of Sir Kenelm Digby, and the fotmdeis of the 
Koyal Society , and the unbelief to a smaller sect of philosophers — ^the 
Sceptics The various schools of scepticism which have flourished from 
the age of Pyrrho to that of Hume, while their doctrines were practi- 
cally modified by the progress of philosophical inquiry, all rested on a 
common ground of doubt and suspension of judgment m matters of 
speculation The contradictions obsen^able in the impiessions made 
on our senses first led to sceptical views as to the evidence of sensation, 
and the doubts thus produced were confirmed by the incompatibility 
of the pnnciples entertained, and supported with confidence, by the 
different schools of philosophy* A corresponding condition of total 
indifference m feeling was a natural corollary fiom these views , hence 
virtue became a negation, and happiness was made to consist in the 
absence of mental perturbation The Sceptics, therefore, who doubted 
sensation altogether, are properly described as refusing their assent to 
the doctrine of sympathetic whipping Indeed, it might be said of 
them with equal truth, that they refused their assent to all other doc- 
trines ‘ They observed,’ says Dr* Middleton, in his Life of Cicero^ 
* a perfect neutrality towards all opinions , maintained all of them to 
be equally uncertain , and that we could not affirm of anything, that 
It was this or that, since there was as much reason to take it for the 
one as for the other, or neither of them , thus they lived without 
engaging themselves on any side of the question ’ 
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And canst, in conscience, not refuse, 

Prom tliy own doctrine, to raise use 
I know thou wilt not, for my sake, 

Be tender-conscienced of tky back . 

Then strip tbee of tky carnal jerkin, 

And give tliy outward-fellow a firkin; 

Por when thy vessel is new hooped, 

All leaks of sinning will be stopped ’ 

Quoth Ealpho, ^ You mistake the matter, 
Por in all scruples of this nature, 

No man includes himself, nor turns 
The point upon his own concerns 
As no man of his own self catches 
The itch, or amorous Prench ach^s; 

So no man does himself convince. 

By his own doctrine, of his sms : 

And though all cry down self, none means 
His own self in a literal sense; 

Besides, it is not only foppish, 

But vile, idolatrous,, and popish,t 
Por one man out of his own skin 
To frisk and whip another’s sm; 

As pedants out of school-boys’ breeches 
Do claw and curry their own itches. 

But in this case it is profane. 

And sinful too, because in vam ; 

Por we must take our oaths upon it 
You did the deed, when I have done it.’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ^ That’s answered soon ; 
Give us the whip, we’ll lay it on.’ 

Quoth Balpho, ^ That we may swear true, 
’T were properer that I whipped you ; 

Por when with your consent ’tis done, 

The act is really your own.’ 


* A favourite expression of the seetanes of those days — K. 
t Alluding to the doctrine of supererogation. 
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Quotli Hiidibras, ^ It is in yam 
I see, to argue ’gainst the grain , 

Or, like the stars, incline men to 
What they’re averse themselves to do : 

!For when disputes are wearied out, 

’Tis interest still resolves the doubt 
But since no reason can confute ye, 

I’ll try to force you to your duty, 

Bor so it is, howe’er you mmce it, 

As, e’er we part, I shall evince it. 

And curry, if you stand out, whether 
You will or no, your stubborn leather. 

Canst thou refuse to bear thy part 
I’ th’ public work, base as thou art^ 

To higgle thus, for a few blows, 

To gain thy knight an op’lent spouse,* 

Whose wealth his bowels yearn to purchase, 
Merely for th’ interest of the churches^ 

And when he has it in his claws. 

Will not be hide-bound to the cause, 

ITor shalt thou find him a curmudgeon, 

If thou despatch it without grudging 
If not, resolve, before we go, 

That you and I must pull a crow ’t 

^ Ye ’ad best,’ quoth Ealpho, ^as the ancients 
Say wisely, Have a care o’ th’ main chance, 

* These reproaches are similar to the complaint uiged by Don 
Quixote against Saucho Fanza — Oh I obdurate heart ' Oh < impious 
feqmre ' Oh ’ nourishment and favours ill bestowed ' Is this my 
reward for having got thee a government, and my good intentions to 
get thee an earldom, or an equivalent at least The whole contest 
between Hudibras and Ralph, conducted, however, with more elabora- 
tion and subtlety of argument, is imitated from Cervantes 

t This seems to have been the old form of the common saying — I 
have a crow to pluck with you — 

He loveth well sheep’s flesh, that wets his bred in the wull. 

If he leave it not, we have a crow to pull 

John Heywoob 

We’ll pull that old crow, my father 

Dekker — Honest Whore, 

In Howell’s Proverbs we find, * I have a goose to pluck with you ’ 
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And Look before you ere you leap. 

For As you sow, ye ’re like to reap 
And were y’ as good as George a Green, 

I should make bold to turn again, 

ISTor am I doubtful of the issue 
In a just quarrel, and mine is so. 

Is’t fitting for a man of honour 
To whip the saints, like Bishop Bonner '2t 
A knight t’ usurp the beadle’s office, 

For which y’ are like to raise brave trophies^ 

But I advise you, not for fear. 

But for your own sake, to forbear, 

And for the churches, which may chance, 

From hence, to spring a variance. 

And raise among themselves new scruples, 

Whom common danger hardly couples 

S' George a Green was the jolly Pinder of Wakefield, whose memorahle 
fight with Rohm Hood, Scarlet, and Littlejohn, m which, single-handed, 
with his back to a thorn and his foot to a stone, he came off victorious, 
forms the sub)ect of one of the Robin Hood ballads The opening of 
the ballad explains the allusion m the text — 

In Wakefield their lives a jolly pmd^r. 

In Wakefield all on a green, 

In Wakefield all on a green. 

There is neither knight nor squire, said the pinder. 

Nor baron that is so bold, 

Nor baron that is so bold. 

Dare make a trespass to the town of Wakefield, 

But his pledge goes to the pinfold, &c 
All this beheard three weighty j-eomfen, 

'Twas Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John , 

With that they espied the jolly pmd^r. 

As he sat under a thorn 
* How turn again, turn again,’ said the pinder, 

‘ For a wrong way you have gone , 

For you have forsaken the king’s highway, 

And made a path over the com.* 

The pinder, or pmner, was the person who took care of cattle in the 
pound 

t Bishop of London m the time of Queen Mary Fox, m his Acts 
mid Monuments^ gives an account of the brutalities of this profligate 
man, who is said on several occasions to have whipped the Protestants, 
who were in prison, with Ins own hands, tiU he became exhausted by 
the violence of his efforts 
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Hetnember bow m arms and politics 
We still have worsted all your holy tricks; 
Trepanned yonr party with intrigue, 

And took your grandees down a peg , 
New-modelled th’ army, and cashiered 
All that to Legion Smec adhered. 

Made a mere utensil o’ your church, 

And after left it in the lurch ; 

A scaffold to huild up our own, 

And when w’ had done with ’t pulled it down , 
O’er-reached^'' your rahhins of the synod. 

And snapped their canons with a wliy-not : 

Grave synod-men, that were revered 
For solid face, and depth of heard, 

Their classic model proved a maggot, 

Their direct’iy t an Indian pagod, 

And drowned then disciplme like a kitten, 

On which they’d been so long a sitting, J 
Decried it as a holy cheat, 

Grown out of date, and obsolete, 

And all the saints of the first grass, § 

As castmg foals of Balaam’s ass ’|1 

* Originally capoched^ altered by Butler to o’er-reached The 
former word may have been discarded for the reason assigned by Dr 
ISTash, that it did not agree so well with the squire’s simplicity of 
expression , but it certainly expressed his meaning better Dr Grey, 
whose explanation of the word is adopted by Dr IJ'asb, says that 
mpoched means hooded or bhndfolded. This is an error. Capoch, or 
mpouch, IS a monk’s cowl or hood , and the verb, to capoch, means to 
strip off the hood This is the sense in which it is clearly nsed by 
Balph, who means that the Independents had exposed, or laid bare, 
the Presbytenan preachers, and hunted down their canons with a why- 
not — a cant word for any violent or peremptory proceeding 
t The Directory, containing instructions for the regulation of public 
worship, was drawn up by a mixed assembly of divines and laymen , 
and issued under the authonty of Parhament The assembly consisted 
of one hundred and twenty divines and thirty laymen 

% The assembly sat from the ist July, 1643, to »8th August, 1^48. 
They had an obvious interest in the prolongation of their labours/ 
being paid four shilhngs a-day each, with other allowances. 

§ The Presbyterians, who were the jSbrst to oppose the Estabhshed 
Church 

!1 Throughout the whole of Ins speech, Ealph describes in detail the 
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At tills tlie knight grew high in chafe, 
And, staling furiously on Balph, 

He trembled and looked pale with ire, 
Like ashes first, then red as fire. 

‘ Have I,’ quoth he, ^ been ta’en in fight, 
And for so many moons lam by’t, 

And when all other means did fail, 

Have been exchanged for tubs of aleF 
Not but they thought me worth a ransom 
Much more considerable and handsome, 
But for their own sakes, and for fear 
They were not safe, when I was there, 
Now to be baffled by a scoundrel, 

An upstait sect’ry, and a mongrel, 

Buck as breed out of peccant humours 
Of our own church, like wens or tumours, 
And like a maggot in a sore, 

"Would that which gave it life devour, 

It never shall be done or said 
With that he seized upon his blade; 

And Kalpho too, as quick and bold. 

Upon his basket-hilt laid hold, 

With equal readiness prepared, 

To draw and stand upon his guaid, 

When both were parted on the sudden. 
With hideous clamour, and a loud one. 

As if all sorts of noise had been 
Contracted into one loud dm, 

Or that some member to be chosen, 

Had got the odds above a thousand, 


struggle between tbe Independents and Presbyterians, m whicb tbe 
foimer, by getting tbe army on tbeir side, and by tbeir supenonty in 
tbe arts of intrigue, finally obtained a complete ascendency over tbe 
rival sect 

* Tbe bnigbt was kept pnsoner in Exeter, and after several ex- 
changes proposed, but none accepted of, was at last released for a 
barrel of ale, as he often used upon all occasions to declare — Aote 
m first MMwn. This note identifies Hudibras with a bving onginal, 
who may be presumed to have been Sir Samuel Luke. 
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And, by tbe greatness of Ms noise, 

Proved fittest for Ms country’s cboice 
Tbis strange surprisal put tlie knight 
And wrathful squire into a fright, 

And though they stood prepared, with fatal 
Impetuous rancour, to join battle, 

Both thought it was the wisest course 
To wave the fight, and mount to horse, 

And to secure, by swift retreating, 
Themselves from danger of worse beating , 
Yet neither of them would disparage. 

By uttering of Ms mind, his courage, 

Which made ’em stoutly keep their ground. 
With horror and disdain wind-bound 
And now the cause of all their fear 
By slow degrees approached so near. 

They might distinguish different noise 
Of horns, and pans, and dogs, and boys, 
And kettle-drums, whose sullen dub 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub. 

But when the sight appeared in view, 

They found it was an antique show, 

A triumph that, for pomp and state, 

Bid proudest Romans emulate * 


* The Skimmmgton, or procession, to exhibit a woman who had 
beaten her husband, is humorously compared to a Roman triumph , 
the learned reader wiE be pleased by comparing this description 
with the pompous account of JEmilius’s triumph, as described by 
Plutarch, and the satirical one, as given by Juvenal in hia tenth 
satire — N 

In this cavalcade of ‘ nding the Stang,’ or ‘ Skimmmgton/ got up in 
ndicule of a man who had been beaten by his wife, Grrose tells us that 
it was customary for the man to ride behind the woman, with his face 
to the horse’s tail, holding a distaff in his hand, at which he pretends 
to work, while his wife is beating him all the time with a ladle A 
smock displayed on a staff was earned before them, emblematical of 
the supenonty of the female, and the whole was accompanied by dis- 
cordant music produced by an uproar of marrow-bones and cleavers, 
bulls’ horns, tongs, gndirons, and kettles. The Stang was a pole, 
supported by two stout lads, across which a third was mounted, beat- 
ing a kettle or pan, and repeating the followmg doggrel, called a 
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Tor as tlie aldermen of Kome 
Tlieir foes at training overcome, 

And not enlarging territory, 

As some, mistaken, write m story, 

Eeing mounted in tkeir best array. 

Upon a car, and wko but they? 

And followed by a world of tall lads, 

That merry ditties trolled, and ballads, 

Did ride with many a good-morrow. 

Crying, Hey for the town, through the boi ough , 

mimny^ in winch the history of the affair is charactenstically de- 
tailed — 

With a ran, tan, tan. 

On my old tin can 

jVIris and her good man 

She hanged him, she banged him, 

For spending a penny when he stood m need. 

She np witn a three-footed stool , 

She struck him so hard, and she cut him so deep, 

’Till the blood run down like a new-stuck sheep ’ 

The word Skimmington may be intended to signify a scold, derived 
originally, perhaps, from some person of that name distinguished for 
her domestic eloquence , or it may have been suggested, as Mr Douce 
conjectures, by the skimming-ladle which plays a conspicuous part in 
the ceremony In some places, a part of the ceremony consisted m 
sweeping before the door of the humiliated husband, and if the pro- 
cession stopped, and swept before any other door, it was considered a 
broad hmt that the proprietor s turn would come next The usage 
prevailed in Scotland, where it was deemed a mark of infamy, fiom 
which the husband seldom recovered in the opinions of his neighbours , 
it was also practised in Yorkshire, and many distiicts in England, 
and Misson says that he witnessed it m the streets of London A 
similar custom seems to have been known in Scandinavia, and its 
existence in Spam is shown in Hoefbagel’s views m Seville, i593, 
where the ceremony is entitled Execmiwn de ^ustitia de los cormidos 
pafi^ntes In the picture representing the Spanish procession, the 
beaten husband is exhibited ndmg on a mule with his hands shackled, 
and a vast pair of antlers branching trom his head, on which herbs are 
hung, With four little flags and three bells The vixen ndes after him 
on another mule, belabouring him with a stick, her face entirely 
covered with her hair. A trumpeter follows, holding a trumpet m his 
left hand, and in his right a bastmado, or strap, with which he heats 
her as they go along This stnct execution of justice on both parties 
appears to have been adopted, however, only in those cases in which 
the husbands profited by the beauty and degradation of their wives 
‘ La femme/ says Colmenar, ‘ est obligee de fouetter son mane, et elle 
est fouett^e en mfime temi>s par le bourreau * 

I. BUTLER. 


15 
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So wlieB. tills trmmpli drew so nigli 
They might paiticulars descry, 

They never saw two things so pat, 

In all respects, as this and that 
First, he that led the cavalcate, 

Wore a sow-gelder’s flagellate. 

On which he blew as stiong a levet,’^' 

As well-fee’d lawyer on his brev’ate, 

When over one another’s heads 

They charge, thiee ranks at once, like Sweads.t 

Next pans and kettles of all keys. 

From trebles down to double base, 

And after them, upon a nag, 

That might pass for a fore hand stag, 

A cornet rode, and on his staff 
A smock displayed did proudly wave. 

Then bagpipes of the loudest drones, 

With snuffling broken-win ded tones, 

Whose blasts of air, in pockets shut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut, 

And make a viler noise than swine, 

In windy weather, when they whine. 

Next one upon a pair of panniers. 

Full fraught with that which, for good manners, 
Shall here be nameless, mixed with grains, 
Which he dispensed among the swams, 

And busily upon the crowd 
At random round about bestowed. 

Then, mounted on a horned horse, 

One bore a gauntlet and gilt spurs, 

Tied to the pommel of a long sword 

He held reversed, the point turned downward. 


A blast of a trumpet » a reveille 

t This couplet was added in the edition of id74 The Swedes, ob- 
serves Br Nash, appear to have been the first who practised firing by 
two or three ranks at a time Cleveland, speaking of the authors of 
the X>mrmh says, * they wnte in the posture that the Swedes give file 
in, over one another's heads ' 
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IsText after j on a raw-boned steed, 

Tbe conqueror’s standard-bearer rid, 

And bore aloft: before tbe cbampion 
A petticoat displayed, and rampant, 

ISTear whom tbe Amazon trmmpbant 
Bestrid ber beast, and on tbe rumj) on’t 
Sat face to tail, and bum to bum, 

Tbe warrior wbilom overcome , 

Armed witb a spindle and a distaff, 

Wbicb, as be rode, sbe made bim twist off, 
And when be loitered, o’er ber shoulder 
Chastized tbe reformado soldier 
Before tbe dame, and round about, 
Marched wbifflers,t and staffers f on foot, 
With lackeys, grooms, valets, and pages. 

In fit and pioper equipages. 

Of whom some torches bore, some links. 
Before tbe proud virago-minx, 

That was both madam, and a don, 

Like Kero’s Sporus, or pope Joan, 

And at fit periods tbe whole rout 

Set up tbeir throats with clamorous shout 

Tbe knight transported, and tbe squire, 

Put up their -weapons, and their ire ; 

And Hudibias, who used to ponder 
On such sights with judicious wonder, 
Could bold no longer to impart 
His an’madversions, for bis heart 
Quoth be, ^ In all my Me, till now, 

I ne’er saw so profane a show. 


* p ao5, notet* 

t From whffle, a pipe, derived from twUffr a puff of air, and as tlie 
wMfflers usually went first m a procession (as here described), the term 
came to be applied generally to all peisons who went forward to clear 
the way — 

Which, like a mighty whiffler ’fbre the King, 

Seems to prepare his way — Hmry F, Chorus 
X Fr* Bsbijier ^ — ^tall footman It. — ^tall armed footman in a 

cloak. 
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It is a paganisli mvention, 

Wliicb. heathen writers often mention ^ 
And he who made it had read Goodwin/"* 
Or Eoss,t or Cseliiis BhodigineJ 
With all the Grecian Speeds and Stows, § 
That best describe those ancient shows , 
And has observed all fit decorums 
We find described by old historians ]| 


^ Thomas GrOodwin,who wrote several theological and controversial 
pieces, but whose Exposition of Homan Antiquities is heie specially 
alluded to Goodwin was bom m i5oo, at Rolesby,’ m hToifolk, 
educated at Cambridge, where he took ordeis, and was presented by 
the King in to the vicarage of Timity Church Becoming dis- 
satisfied with the terms of nou-conformity, he relinquished his prefer- 
ments two years afterwards, and to avoid the consequences went to 
Holland, where he was chosen pastor of a congregation at Arnheim 
When the Parliament took the church government into their hands, 
he returned to England, and was appointed one of the Assembly of 
Bivmes,fiom whose opinions, however, he frequently differed He was 
a zealous and conspicuous member of the Independent sect, and 
became a great favourite with Cromwell, who made him a com- 
missioner for the approbation of public preacheis, and president 
of Magdalen College, Oxford He attended Cromwell on his d<»ath- 
bed, and predicted his recovery by a revelation from the spirit When 
his prediction was falsified by the event, he is said to have exclaimed 
111 a prayer to God, ‘ Thou has deceived us, and we are deceived ’ At 
the Restoration he was ejected from Oxford, but permitted to exercise 
his ministry in London, where he died m i57p His w^orks were col- 
lected in five volumes after his death 

t See ante, p 8»i note * 

t A learned Italian, whose proper name was Ludovico CelioRicheri 
He was bom at Rovigo about 1450, and after studying at Ferrara and 
Padua \\ ent into France. On his return to Italy he was appointed 
public professor at Rovigo, aftei wards opened a school at Vicenza, and 
was ultimately promoted by Francis I to the chair of Greek and Latin 
at Milan In iSzS he died of grief on account of the defeat of his 
patron at the battle of Pavia The allusion in the text to his 
voluminousness as a writer upon ceremonies and manners, refers to his 
principal work entitled Antiques Zectwnes, of which he published six- 
teen books, to which fourteen more were added after his death His 
writings, full of learning, appear to have been little known, a circum- 
stance at which Vossius expresses wonder and indignation 

§ The antiquaiians, whose historical labours are well known Stow 
is entitled to chronological precedence He died in i<5o5 — Speed in 
i6z9 

11 Frequent instances of this rhyme of m and n occur m Hudibrm — 
such as men and them, exempt and innocent Br Loveday drew the 
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For, as the Eoman conqueror, 

That put an end to foreign war, 

Entering the town in triumph for it, 

Eore a slaye with him in his chariot,^ 

So this insulting female brave, 

Carl'ies behind her here a slave : 

And as the ancients long ago, 

When they in field defied the foe, 

Hung out their mantles della guerre, \ 

So her proud standard-bearer here, 

Waves on his spear, in dreadful manner, 

A Tyrian petticoat for banner 
Next links and torches, heretofore 
Still borne before the emperor . 

And, as in antique J triumph eggs 
Were borne for mystical intrigues, 

There’s one, with truncheon, like a ladle. 

That carries eggs too, fresh or addle , 

And still at random, as he goes, 

Among the rabble-rout bestows ’ 

Quoth Ealpho, ^ You mistake the matter, 

For all th antiquity you smatter 
Is but a riding used of course. 

When the grey mare’s the better horse; 

attention of Dr Nash to the fact that these letters seem to sound much 
alike to the vulgar ear. Illustrations are found in such old sayings as 
the following — 

A stitch in time 
Saves mne 
Tread on a worm, 

And it will turn 

But it may he doubted whether these old sayings were intended to 
rhyme 

* Et sihi Consul 

Ne placeat, curru servus portatur eodem — ^Jnv — Bat x 
t Tunica coeeinea solehat pndie quam dimicandum esset, supra 
prsetonum pom, quasi admonitio, et mdicium futurse pugnas — 

%n TOLit 

f In some editions the word is printed mtic, which means mimic 
This IS probably the correct reading, as eggs weie never used in leal 
triumphs, but m the orgies of Orpheus and the games of Ceres 
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Wlieii o’er tlie Ibreeclies greedy women 
I’lgb.t, to extend their vast dominion, 

And in the cause impatient Grizel 

Has drubbed her husband with bull’s pizzle, 

And brought him under covert-baron,"^ 

To turn her vassal with a murrain, 

When wives their sexes shift, like hares, t 
And ride their husbands, like night-mares , 
And they, in mortal battle vanquished. 

Are of their charter disenfranchised, 

And by the right of war, like gills, J 
Condemned to distaff, horns, and wheels § 

Tor when men by their wives are cowed, 
Their horns of course are understood ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ^ Thou still giv’st sentence 
Impertinently, and against sense . 

’Tis not the least disparagement 
To be defeated by th’ event, 

Hor to be beaten by mam force. 

That does not make a man the worse, 
Although his shoulders, with battoon 
Be clawed, and cudgelled to some tune , 


* The Tvife is said, in law, to he m coveri haron^ or under the pro- 
tection and influence of her husband, her haron, or loid — Note to 
Chey.'EiA i8ip 

t LepoT^s omnes utrumque sexum hahent — Mtosterus — G See 
Brown’s Vtdgar MrroratoT an exposition of the common opinion respect- 
ing the sexes of hares. 

t Seveial significations are attached to this word In the Islandic 
it means a glen Bay defines it a beck, or small brook In the 
Craven dialect it sign:^es a valley It has also other meanings m 
different dialects It seems to have been early used as a generic name 
for woman, and generally to have been aptplied to women of loose 
morals In the common acceptation it means simply a girl In this 
sense it is used by Ben Jonson, ‘ Each Jack with his Gill,’ and is pre- 
served in the proverb, ‘E\eiy Jack must have his Gill’ The vulgar 
‘provincialism gal is, probably, a coiruption of it It is supposed by 
some writers to be a familiar substitute for the name Gillian The 
term gitliflirt is founded on it — meaning a flirting girl. 

§ In the Norfolk dialect, the term gill is applied to a pair of timber 
wheels. 
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A tailor’s prentice has no hard 
Measure; that’s banged with a true yard; 
But to turn tail, or run away, 

And without blows give up the day; 

Or to surrender ere the assault, 

That’s no man’s fortune, but his fault ; 
And renders men of honour less 
Than all th’ adversity of success. 

And only unto such this shew 
Of horns and petticoats is due. 

There is a lesser profanation, 

Like that the Bomans called ovation : 

Por as ovation was allowed 

Por conquest purchased without blood. 

So men decree those lesser shows 
Por victory gotten without blows, 

By dint of sharp haid words, winch some 
Give battle with, and overcome , 

These mounted in a chair-curule, 

Which moderns call a cucking-stool,* 


A cucking-stool, duckmg-stool, or chokmg-stool, as it has been 
variously called, was an engine, says Biand, invented for the punish- 
ment of scolds The best desciiption of this cuiious engine is given 
by Misson in his Traveh in Bnqland — ‘ On attache une chaise a bras 
I’extremite de deux especcb de solives, longues de douze ou quinze 
pieds et dans un dloignement parallele, en sorte que ces deux pieces de 
bois embrassent, par leur deux bouts voibins, la chaise qui est entre 
deux, et qui y est attachde par le cCte comme aveo un esweu, de telle 
manidre, qu’elle a du jeu, et qu’elle demeure toujours dans I’etat 
naturel et horizontal auquel une chaise doit dtre afin qu’on puisse 
s’asseoir dessus, soit qu’on I’elfeve, soit qu'on I’abaisse On dresse 
un pOteau sur le bord d’un dtang ou d’une rividre, et sur ce 
poteau on pose, presque en dqiulibre, la double pidce de bois a 
une des extremitez de laquelle la chaise se trouve au-dessus de 
I’eau On met la femme dans cette chaise, et on la plonge ainsi 
autant de fois qu’il a dtd ordonnd, pour rafraichir un pen sa chaleur 
immoderee ’ The practice was continued in many places down to so 
late a period as the middle of the last century, and Mr Cole, quoted 
by Brand, speaks of a duckmg-stool which he remembered at Cara- 
biidge, in 1754 It was affceiwaids removed when the old bridge, on 
which it was suspended, was taken down ‘ The chain,’ he says, * hung 
by a pulley fastened to a beam about the middle of the bridge, in which 
the woman was confined, and let down under the water three times, 
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Marcli proudly to the river’s side. 

And o’er the waves m triumph ride : 

Like dukes of Yemce, who are said 
The Adriatic sea to wed, ^ 

And have a gentler wife that those 
Por whom the state decrees those shows t 
But both are heathenish, and come 
Brom th’ whores of Babylon and Borne, 

And by the saints should be withstood, 

As antichnstian and lewd*, 

And we, as such should now contribute 
Our utmost stragglings to prohibit ’ 

This said, they both advanced, and rode 
A dog-trot through the bawling crowd 
T’ attack the leader, and still pressed, 

Till they approached him breast to breast , 
Then Hudibras, with face and hand, 

Made signs for silence , which obtained, 

* What means,’ quoth he, ‘ this dev’l’s procession 
With men of orthodox profession^ 

’Tis ethnic and idolatrous. 

From heathemsm derived to us. 

Does not the whore of Bab’lon ride 
Upon her hornM beast astride, 

Like this proud dame, who either is 
A type of her, or she of this*? 


and then taken out The bndge was then of timber, before the 
present stone bndge of one arch was built The ducking stool was 
constantly hanging in its place, and on the back panel of it was 
engraved devils laying hold of scolds &c Some time after a new chair 
* was erected m the place of the old one, having the same devils carved 
on it, and well painted and ornamented ’ This was wiitten in 1780 
* The ceremony was instituted m 1174., by Pope Alexander III , 
who gave the Doge a gold nng from his finger, in token of the victory 
achieved by the Venetian fleet at Istna, over Predenc Barbarossa, in 
defence of the Pope’s quarrel , desiring him at the same time to throw 
a similar nng into the sea eveiy year dn Ascension Day in com- 
memoration of the event On throwing the nng into the sea, the 
Doge repeats the words, * Desponsamus te, mare, in signnm ven et 
perpetni dominii ’ 

t That IS, that the sea is gentlei than a termagant wife. 
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Are tilings of superstitions function, 

Pit to be used in gospel sunshine 
It IS an anticlmstian opera, 

Much used in midnight tunes of popery , 

Of running after self-inventions 
Of wicked and profane intentions , 

To scandalize that sex, for scolding, 

To whom the Saints are so beholden. 

Women, who were our first apostles. 

Without whose aid w’ had all been lost else ; 
Women, that left no stone unturned 
In which the cause might be concerned , 
Brought in their children’s spoons and whistles, 
To purchase swords, carbines, and pistols, 

Their husbands, cullies, and sweethearts. 

To take the saints’ and churches’ parts . 

Drew several gifted brethren in, 

That for the bishops would have been, 

And fixed ’em constant to the party, 

With motives powerful and hearty. 

Their husbands robbed, and made hard shifts 

T’ admimster unto their gifts 

All they could rap, and rend, and pilfer, 

To scraps and ends of ^old and silver , 

Rubbed down the teachers, tired and spent 
With holding forth for parliament; 

Pampered and edified their zeal 
With marrow puddings many a meal : 

Enabled them, with store of meat, 

Or controverted points, to eat ; 

And crammed them, till their guts did ache, 
With caudle, custar^ and plum-cake. 

What have they done, or what left undone, 
That might advance the cause at London 
Marched rank ai^ file, with drum and ensign, 
T’ intrench the city for defence in : 

Raised rampires with their own soft hands, 

To put the enemy to stands^ 
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Prom ladies down to oyster-wenclies 
Laboured like pioneers in trendies, 

Pell to their pick-axes, and tools, 

And helped the men to dig like moles *2* 
Have not the handmaids of the city 
Chose of their members a committee, 
Por raising of a common purse, 

Out of their wages, to raise horse '2 
And do they not as triers sit, 

To judge what officers are fitH 
Have they’ — At that an egg let fly, 

Hit him dhrectly o’er the eye, 


* The zeal of the women is by no means exaggeiated in this 
passage They freely contributed their jewels and ornaments to the 
cause, and the poorer classes, who had no rich otFeimgs to make, 
brought m their silver thimbles, bodkins, and spoons They were 
collected and garrisoned into companies, and kept watch and guard to 
protect the city In places undergoing a siege the women woiked at 
the defences, and many ladies of rank not only encouraged them by 
their presence, but helped them with their own hands D’Avenant’s 
sinrited chorus of women, placed under similar circumstances, Tvas 
intended, it may be piesumed, to convey a picture of these scenes 
Beat down our grottoes, and hew down our bowers, 

Big up our arbours, and root up our flowers , 

Our gardens are bulwark^ and bastions become , 

Then hang up our lute, we must smg to the drum 
Our patches and our curls. 

So exact m each station, 

Our powders and our purls, 

Are now out of fashion 

Hence with our needles, and give us your spades , 

We, that were ladies, grow coarse as our maids 
Our coaches have dnven us to balls at the court, 

We now must drive barrows to earth up the fort 

Siege of Rhodes* 

The labours of the women m working at the fortifications are 
satirically alluded to m the Rump Songs — i 1 3d 

t A tract printed in id47, entitled The Parliament of Zadm, has 
the following passage, quoted by Br Grey ‘ 'ihe House considered 
in the next place that diveis weak persons have crept into places 
beyond their ability , and to the end thifc men of greater parts mav 
be put into their rooms, they appomted the Lady Middlesex, Mrs 
Bunch, the Lady Fo&ter, and the Lady Anne Waller, by reason of their 
great experience m soldiery in the kingdom, to be a committee of 
tryeis for the business ’ 
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And running down Ins cheek, besmeared. 

With orange-tawny slime,* his beard. 

But beard and slime being of one hue. 

The wound the less appeared m view. 

Then he that on the panniers rode. 

Let fly on th’ other side a load, 

And quickly charged again, gave fully, 

In Ealpho’s face another volley 
The knight was startled with the smell. 

And for his sword*began to feel , 

And Ealpho, smothered with the stink, 

Grasped his, when one that bore a link, 

O’ th’ sudden clapped his flaming cudgel, 

Like linstock, to the horse’s touch-hole , 

And straight another, with his flambeau, 

Gave Ealpho, o’er the eyes, a damned blow 
The beasts began to kick and fling, - 
And forced the rout to make a ring. 

Through which they quickly broke their way, 
And brought them off from fuither fray, 

An(f though disordered m retreat, 

Each of them stoutly kept his seat 
For quitting both their swords and reins, 

They grasped with all their strength the manes , 
And, to avoid the foe’s pursuit. 

With spurring put their cattle to’t, 

And till all four were out of wind, 

And danger too, ne’er looked behind t 


* Tins IS doubly coixtempttiotis Orange-tawny was the colour 
ordinarily appropnated to clerks and persons of inferior condition 
It was the colour worn generally by the Jews 

They say that usurers should have orange-tawny bonnets* because 
they do judause — Bacon — £Jss xli 
t A sneer, probably, upon the Earl of Argyle, who more than once 
fled from Montrose, and never looked behind till he was quite out of 
danger, as at Inverary, 15441 at Innerlochie, where he betook himself 
to his boat, at Kilsyth, where he fled, and never looked over his 
shoulder until after twenty miles’ riding he reached the South Queen’s 
Kerry, where he possessed himself again of his boat, and from 
Monroe’s army at Sterling Bridge, where he did not look behind him 
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After they ’ad paused a wbile^ supplying 
Their spirits, spent with fight and flying, 

And Hudibras recruited force 
Of lungs, for action or discourse ; 

Quoth he, ‘ That man is sure to lose 
That fouls his hands with dirty foes 
Tor where no honour’s to be gained, 

’Tis thrown away m being maintained 
’Twas ill for us, we had to do 
With so dishon’rable a foe: 

Tor though the law of arms doth bar 
The use of venomed shot in war. 

Yet by the nauseous smell, and noisome, 

Their case-shot savour strong of poison , 

And, doubtless, have been chewed with teeth 
Of some that had a stinking breath ; 

Else when we put aft to the push. 

They had not given us such a brush : 

But as those poltroons that fling durt 
Do but defile, but cannot hurt. 

So all the honour they have won, 

Or we have lost, is much at one 
’Twas well we made so resolute 
A brave retreat, without piirsuit; 

Tor if we had not, we had sped 
Much worse, to be in triumph led; 

Than which the ancients held no state 
Of man’s life more unfortunate 
But if this bold adventure e’er 
Do chance to reach the widow’s ear, 

It may, being destined to assert 
Her sex’s honour, reach her heart 
And as such homely treats, they say, 

Portend good fortune,* so this may. 

Ml eigliteen males* nding, tall lie reached the North Queen’s Ferry, and 
possessed himself of a boat — Q 

« The original of the coarse proverb here alluded to tooh its nse 
firom the glorious battle ot Agmcourt, where the English were so 
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Yespasian being daubed with dirt, 

Was destined to the empire for’t/’^ 

And from a scavenger cbd come 
To be a mighty prince in Rome . 

And why may not this foul address 
Piesage in love the same success *2 
Then let us stiaight, to cle5,nse our wounds, 
Advance in quest of nearest ponds , 

And after, as we first designed. 

Swear I’ve performed what she enjoined.’ 


afflicted with the dysentery, that most of them chose to fight naked 
from the girdle downward — Gr 

* It IS related of Oliver Cromwell that, m his youth, he was invited 
to the revels kept by his uncle, Sir Oliver Ciomwell, for the entertain- 
ment of King James I , and made his appearance at the ball 
besmeared with unseemly filth, for which outrage his uncle oideied 
him to be ducked in the horse-pond ^ 


END OF VOL I. 
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